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THE VALIDITY OF THE POETIC VISION: 

KEATS AND SPENSER 

In literary criticism w© now and then come upon phrases such as ' poetic faith 
'poetic autonomy’, 'the validity of the poetic vision’, which all more or less 
involve or imply the notion, sometimes directly expressed, that poetry 'creates 
another world, governed by laws of its own’. But to such notions the writer 
generally has recourse in defence rather than in offence. The prevailing supposition, 
on the other hand, is that poetry or other fine literature is more or less a copy of 
this world, governed by the laNvs there in force; and so far as Shakespeare is 
concerned, since the time of Maurice Morgana and his Ealstaff, that opinion has 
generally been fairly explicit and pronounced. The play is an image of life, the 
characters 'cases’, human documents, of, as Morgann himself put it, 'historic 
rather than dramatic beings’. Critics have analysed them as such, or thus seriously 
considered their civic or social relations , and (what is more remarkable) treating 
them as if the record were biographical and therefore somewhat incomplete or 
subject to error, instead of fictional and therefore authoritative and final, they 
have gone behind the returns and undertaken to lay the true and inner nature of 
the personages bare. But as I have elsewhere noticed, 1 Wordsworth said (with 
the italics his own) that 'the appropriate business of poetry .her privilege and 
her duty. . .is to treat of things not as they are but as they appear ; not as they 
exist m themselves but as they seem to exist to the senses and to the passions ’ , 
William Archer, the dramatic critic, said that the stage 'is the realm of appear- 
ances’, Mr Percy Lubbock, the literary critic, said of novels such as James’s 
‘Below the surface, behind the outer aspect of [the hero’s] mind, we do not 
penetrate ; this is drama, and in drama the spectator must judge by appearances ’ 
And, before them all, Burke, 2 more roundly, declared’ 'No work of art can be 
great but as it deceives , to be otherwise is the prerogative of nature only.’ Or as 
Thomas Hardy once put it, m envy of Turner’s pictorial legerdemain, 'Art is the 
secret of how to produce by a false thing the effect of a true.’ 3 

3 

Turning now quite away from drama and character to descriptive and lyric 
poetry, we may, I think, find apposite and instructive examples of the artistic 
prmciple in question in Keats’s odes On a^Grecian Urn and To a Nightingale , and 
also in the stanza about the concerted music, both human and natural, in Spenser’s 
Bower of Bliss. On the two odes I will quote the words of the great English scholar 
and critic Ker, a successor of Arnold in the chair of poetry at Oxford: 4 

There is no alloy of prose thinking as there is m lPrometheu& 9 as there is in Hyperion . 
The thought in the Grecian Urn is so thoroughly poetical that it may be mistaken by 
a careless reader for fanciful conceit. To tmnk of the figures on the Urn as living 
personages, this may seem to be merely the sort of childish game that you get in the 
stones of Hans Andersen — a pleasant reverie, an amusement of the fancy — justifiable 
as amusement, yet hardly the thing for senous -minded persons to spend much time 
upon This is not what Keats intends The work of his fancy about the Urn is not a 

1 Shakespeare and Other Masters , p 355 , From 3 Florence'S ardy, Early Life of Thomas Hardy 

Shakespeare to Joyce , pp 197, 224 (1928), p 284 

2 On the Sublime and Beautiful , Pt X, 4 W P Ker, Form and Style m Poetry (1928), 

Sect x pp 120-1 
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2 The Validity of the Poetic Vision • Keats and Spenser 

transformation of sober reality into a pleasant lively vision — it is a raid into the 
eternal world, and an mterpretation of that life of Beauty which is common to all the 
arts — the life of Mnemosyne or Memory The poem itself effects what the poem speaks 
about. It is not a fanciful child’s story, making toys and furniture move and talk 
When you have the poem in your mind, you share m its life. 

What little town by river or sea shore, 

Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 

Is emptied of its folk this pious morn 9 

That is not fanciful pretence, it is poetical vision and interpretation Not mterpre- 
tation of the Grecian Urn exactly, but of the same life as the Grecian Urn renders m 
its own way. It is the poem of Keats that remams, to do what he describes the Grecian 
Urn as doing. 

The thought m the Ode to a Nightingale is nearly the same The immortality of the 
bird’s song is part of that world into which the poet enters. 

Both poems are, then, examples of the independence and autonomy of poetry, 
of another world, governed by laws of its own 
' Concerning the Nightingale there has been some dispute, but chiefly, I think, 
because that principle has not been remembered and obseived Critics so per- 
ceptive and sympathetic as Colvin and Bridges have both objected to 
Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird, 

as (in Colvin’s phrasing) ‘a breach of logic which is also a flaw in the poetry 5 
This judgement both Mr de Sehncourt and Miss Lowell have refused to accept, 
but alike for a reason which both Colvin and Bridges, though fully recognizing it, 
yet repudiate — that (in Miss Lowell’s words) ' Keats is not referring to the par- 
ticular nightingale singing at that instant but to the species mghtingale’. Or as 
Mr de Sehncourt has it, "the poet is not really thinking of the permanence of the 
song-bird’s life but rather of his song, with which he naturally identifies the bird, 
seeing that, apart from its song, it has no life for him 5 1 

The latter explanation is more in the spirit of poetry than Miss Lowell’s, nearer 
to the dnft of the poem Qua poet Keats would not — could not — be thmking of 
the 'species 5 , for poetry, that of Keats pre-emmently, has to do with the indi- 
vidual, the particular and the concrete. And yet Mr de Sehncourt leans in Mss 
Lowell’s direction, and still more noticeably so as he cites Wordsworth’s lines To the 
Cuckoo , to which, he says, the objection 'would be as applicable 5 , 'The emotion 
of each poet 5 , he continues, 'is kindled by 

No Bird, but an invisible Thing, 

A voice," a mystery, 

which has power by reason of this very lack of individuality to awaken m his 
mind the beauty and the glory of the past.’ But it is thus that the poet proceeds 

The same whom m my school-boy days 

I listened to ; that cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways 

In bush, and tree, and sky 

To seek thee did I often rove. . . . 

And the point is only that the cuckoo is invisible, and not therefore less individual 
but more so, 'the same 5 as of old, a voice, rather than a woodnote, even a spirit 
or 'mystery 5 , thus making after Wordsworth’s fashion the earth itself, in turn, 

An unsubstantial, faery place 
That is fit home for thee. 

1 Keats (N Y. 1926), p 475 There has probably been some misprmtmg here m the use of the pro- 
noun, though this is ‘the fifth edition, revised’ 
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4 No bird’, but only because so* much better than that, and the cuckoo grows 
upon him, and so upon us, instead of dwindling to a song or scattering out mto 
a 4 species’. For that, why use the relative whom' 1 
As always, Keats is more concrete, not more generic, than Wordsworth Yet 
with him too the point is that, simply 4 as it seems to exist to his senses and his 
passions 5 , the bird is (agam) 4 the same 5 ‘Perhaps 5 (but certainly, if then any 
nightingale was thereabout 1 ) — 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth when, sick for home. 

She stood m tears amid the alien corn, 

The same that ofttimes hath 
Charm’d magic casements . 

and so on In short, it is, once more, a mattei of ‘appearances 5 . (And of mood 
as well, the corn here being, on the othei hand — illogically again — not the same.) 
Hazhtt once said, as Mr de Sehncourt notices, that we connect the idea of the 
individual with human beings and the idea of the class with natural objects and 
creatures of the lower orders But that does not seem here to apply It is a matter 
of appearances merely, of the immediate impression, of pure sensation — that is 
to say, wholly one of poetry, which, m this case, is the imaginative presentation 
of such an experience Not such a matter is Hugo's worm, m the Epopee du ver 
of the Legende des siecles , for though the creature does the speaking it is not seen 
nor (of course) really heard, and is not only a ‘class 5 but a cosmical symbol Even 
m life the unpoetical American will, on gomg back after ten or twenty years to 
the old homestead, be likely, before he catches himself, to be committing the same 
logical error as Keats or Wordsworth if the brown thrasher or the cardinal should 
strike up, as he will hardly be domg when the neighbour’s dog barks or his cow 
lows, though either should be of the same breed as before. For these, with little 
‘roving 5 , are visible, these are more than voices, though considerably less than 
‘mysteries 5 . The nightingale’s song, moreover, like the cuckoo’s, is, at least to the 
ordinary ear, always ‘self-same 5 , identical; and the nocturnal Philomel being 
(even more than the cuckoo) invisible, only by the promptings of the reason, not 
expected m poetry except when invited, can the little singers themselves seem 
mere representatives of the species. The trouble here, however, is that such 
promptings Keats has, madvertently, invited— 

No hungry generations tread theS down; 

and whether this means that nightingales *are not caught or shot and eaten, as 
larks and partridges are, or that m their own kind there is no exterminating 
struggle for existence, it introduces explanations which do not explain There is 
a breach of logic, but simply because logic has # got in the way For a careless 
(or too careful) moment, the poet is now not ‘on the viewless wings of poesy 5 , 
and so, more than he is fully aware, ‘the dull brain perplexes and retards’ 
Callimachus of old raised no such uncomfortable considerations m his verses, 
beginning, 

They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead, 

and ending, 

Still 1 are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales awake, 

For Death he taketh all a^siy, but them he cannot take. 


1 The adverb, in this case. • 
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The Validity of the Poetic Vision: Keats and Spenser 

Here there is (if you look for it) a similar breach, but one which otherwise does 
not trouble the illusion at all 

ai be reat ( a>ov<nv arjboves, fjcnv 6 irdvreov 
dprraKTTjS 'AlSt]? ouk. err t x € W a ^aXei 1 

The plural itself is more plausible 

The Grecians, however, both the ancient and also the modem, are against me, 
and I bow to scholarship 'Thy nightingales 5 are Heraclitus’s own poems, his 
'nightingale notes 5 , as Professor Mackail has it, and the meaning is much the same 
as m the Grecian Urn } though there the contrast is not between the art and the 
artist. Here, as there, it is, as with Austm Dobson, translating Gautier, who is 
echoing Horace 

All passes. Art alone 
Enduring stays to us , 

The Bust outlasts the throne — 

The Com Tiberias 

And verses, they last still longer 

Even the gods must go. 

Only the lofty Rime 

Not countless years overthrow — 

Not long array of time. 

Which all is perceptibly within the bounds of logic but, for us at least, not itself 
on the most daring heights of the poetry thus celebrated. So far as the mere 
conception is concerned, there is more imaginative and emotional intensity m 
Keats’s Nightingale , or m Tennyson’s lyric, In the Gai den at Swamston 

Nightingales warbled without. 

Within was weepmg for thee , 

or m his other, In the Valley at Cauteretz 

For all along the valley, down thy rocky bed, 

Thy living voice to me was as the voice of the dead, 

And all along the valley, by rock and cave and tree. 

The voice of the dead was a living voice to me 

The contrast is both simpler and sharper, more sensuous and passionate 

Why, one wonders, the difference m poetry and in taste 2 No doubt the thought 
of Callimachus as he has it :s more to the purpose of elegy, is a greater tribute to 
the dead, but why elsewhere do the Greeks not express such a thought as that of 
Keats and Tennyson 2 In part it must be because Nature is not to them, as to 
the Romantics, alive, in part because they do not take to the Romantics’ imme- 
diate, sensuous, ironical contrasts. Moschus, as he laments the death of Bion, 
neither (on the one hrad) muefeignores the facts nor (on the other hand) secures 
any poignant contrast 

Ah me, when the mallows wither in the garden, and the green parsley, and the 
curled tendrils of the anise, on a later day they live again, and spring another year; 
but we men, we, the great and mighty, or wise, when once we have died, m hollow 
earth we sleep, gone down into silence; a right long, and endless, and unawakenmg 
sleep. (11 I06ff ) 

The only breach of logic iC in the statement that on a later day the flowers live 
agam, the only difference (and consequent cause for lamentation) is in the re- 

1 O&fwd Book of Greek Verse (1930), no 513, 11. 5-6. 
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membrance that some of the men who die are great and mighty, or wise And 
that conception, save as heightened and perfected in the mere expression, is too 
little above the level of the bare facts to be particularly moving A flower, of 
course, is only for a day or so and is never so much alive as a bird, though to 
Burns and Wordsworth the daisy is pretty nearly so, and, to the latter poet, also 
the celandme But it has no voice, no song, is not single, remote, invisible, 
mysterious , and if anything m Nature is m point of permanence to contrast with 
man, what, on the strength of mere k appearances could serve the poetic purpose 
better than the nightingale, or than the cuckoo, 

Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides, 

as the other does that of the night 2 

Now m Wordsworth’s sonnet to the River Duddon 

I thought of thee, my partner and my guide, 

and m Browning's May and Death, while the contrast remains, the fallacy ^though 
m the former with an echo from it m the Greek) 1 is avoided. The sonnet runs 
thus, beginning with the second quatram 

Still glides the Stream, and shdtl for ever glide, 

' The Form remains, the Function never dies , 

While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 

We Men, who m our mom of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish , — be it so ' 

Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour , 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 

Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent dower, 

We feel that we are greater than we know. 

And that, certainly, is lofty poetry, and yet the truth as well . the river, too, seems 
the same and isn’t But (that’s the trouble with the truth 1 ) there is less play for 
the senses and the passions Fact confines, the thought here outweighs and 
hampers the feeling. Of this, m Browning’s lines beginning, 

I wish that when you died last May, 

% 

there is more and freer At first the poet would have all spring’s dehghtful things 
perish too But remembenng other people, he recalls the wish, with a single 
reservation 

Only, one little sight, one plant, 

Woods have in Ma3 T , that starts up green 
Save a sole streak which, so to speak, 

Is spring’s blood, spilt its leaves between, — 

That, they might spare, a certain wood * 

Might miss the plant , their loss were small : 

But I, — whene’er the leaf grows there. 

Its drop comes from my heart, that’s all 

Heie the contrast is only implied — the plant reappears, as the friend does not — 
and the mam point is the association, the intimate personal memory And here 
there is greater play for the senses and the passions Yet of all this there is only 
suggestion, and, as Mr Lubbock would say (though m Di amahs Personae it is 

1 The echo is acknowledged in a note appended ‘ The allusion to the Greek poet will be obvious 
to the classical reader ’ 
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The Validity of the Poetic Vision * Keats and Spenser 

only to be expected), there is drama Behind the outer aspect of the poet’s mmd 
we do not penetrate, but to his emotion we do 

In Spenser the want of correspondence is not between impression and reality 
but between a harmony as imagmed and the dissonance if it were brought to 
the test 

The loyous bxrdes shrouded in chearefull shade, 

Their notes vnto the voyce attempred sweet, 

Th’Angelieall soft trembling voyces made 
To th 5 instruments diume respondence meet * 

The siluer sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmure of the waters fall 
The waters fall with difference discreet. 

Now soft, now loud, vnto the wind did call • 

The gentle warbling wmd low answered to all. (n, xu, 71 ) 

The stanza has been much admired, from the time of the Wartons on But 
Thomas Twining, discussing it in his dissertation prefixed to Aristotle’s Poetics 
(1789), ^Poetry as an Imitative Art’, observes 

I cannot consider as music, much less as ‘delicious music’, a mixture of incompatible 
sounds — of sounds musical with sounds unmusical The singing of birds cannot possibly 
be ‘attempered’ to the notes of a human voice The mixture is, and must be, dis- 
agreeable To a person listening to a concert of voices and instruments, the mterruption 
of smgmg-birds, wmd, and waterfalls, would be little better than the torment of 
Hogarth’s enraged musician 1 

And Twining is right, except m what he says of the poetry He condemns it 
because, as Mr T S Eliot would say (but without, I should expect, himself con- 
demning it), it lacks an ‘objective correlative’ Yet, as Professor Ker would, on 
the other hand, say, ‘the poem itself effects what the poem speaks about’ Or 
(again), the fancifully imagined haimony of voices, instruments, birdsong and 
waterfall, realized in the verbal and metrical melody as not m fact, is ‘part of the 
world mto which the poet enters’ For that world itself has no ‘objective corre- 
lative’. It is truly a Bower of Bliss, of consistently fantastic and unbridled sensuous 
delight This harmony m sounds corresponds to that here wrought m the horti- 
cultural and architectural art The gate is of ivory, yet sculptured and pamted, or 
at any rate coloured, to represent ‘all the famous history’ of Jason and Medea, 
with vermeil on the ivory waves for the boy’s blood and gold on Creusa’s garments 
for the flame that consumes her The ‘boughs and branches broad dilate their 
clasping arms m wanton wreafhmgs intricate’. The porch is ‘archt over-head with 
an embracmg vine whose bunches hanging down’, hyacinth, ruby, emerald, or 
burnished gold in colour, entice the passer-by, or are squeezed mto a cup of gold 
by a comely dame and offered him to drink Such a ‘luscious wine’, so immaturely 
produced, has, when we coolly stop to think of it, no ‘objective correlative’ either, 
for, as mere matter of fket, it is But insipid, unexhilaratmg grape-juice. Nor has 
the fountain, where the lovely naked damsels are bathing, and on which ivy of 
purest gold, but in its native hue, is encrusted, whose lascivious arms 

dipping in the siluer dew 
Their fleecy flowres they tenderly did steepe, 

Which drops of Christall seemd for wantones to weepe. . .. 

And m such a settmg, surely^, it is permitted that 

Birdes, voyces, instruments, wu\des, waters all agree. 

1 Op. cit (1812), pp 19-20. 
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For such concord itself agrees with the whole canto and the scene , and in art, as 
I have repeatedly illustrated it m drama, not probability but consistency is all- 
impoitant This, like the other poems we have been discussing, is what Coleridge 
would call ‘ a legitimate poem, the parts of which . mutually support and explain 
each other’ , 'that species of composition’, as he says before this, 'which is opposed 
to works of science by proposing for its immediate object pleasure, not truth 5 1 
No doubt a poetic description of earthly experience that corresponds a little more 
closely than this to such as we know belongs to a higher type, and the concerted 
music m Milton's Hell and Heaven 1 2 (other unreal places) has no such drawback 
But however artificial and arbitrary, this all-embracing harmony of sounds never- 
theless fits in with Canto xn, and that canto no less capable and rigorous a judge 
than Wordsworth 'pronounced unrivalled in our own or perhaps in any language 5 


Minneapolis 


Elmer Edgar Stoll 


1 Biographia Liteiaria, Works (NY, 1884), in, 371-2 

2 PL i, 550 ff, 711 ff , in, 345-9, 365-71. 



THE FIRST SEASON OF ‘THE HONEST YORKSHIREMAN’ 

The bicentenary m 1943 of the death of Henry Carey can hardly be said to have 
called forth any spate of articles on that very interesting contemporary of such 
moie famous authors as Pope and Swift, in fact, we do not recall having seen 
any commemoration of the event aside from two brief and anonymous pieces m 
The Times Lite? ary Supplement, one of which attempted to make rathei too strong 
a claim for Carey’s importance m literary history 1 It is our hope, then, that this 
paper may serve in a small way as an additional though belated tribute to a too 
much neglected writer 

The accounts hitherto given of the appearance of The Honest Yor hshi reman 
have not been entirely correct, and at least one serious error, an incorrect date for 
the fiist performance, has been perpetuated in the various reference works used 
by students of the drama 2 To point out such new facts as we have been able to 
discover, and to give the history not offiy of an obscure and forgotten play but 
also of an interesting struggle between an author and what might be termed his 
natural enemies — tyrannical managers on the one hand and piratical printers on the 
other — we shall narrate the important events of this first season 

This little farce — 'being the last of that Kind He ever intends to compose', as 
he described it m July, 1735 — Carey wrote evidently some time during the summer 
of 1734 and gave it to Fleetwood, the manager at Diury Lane, at the beginning 
of the 1734-5 season Thereupon his troubles and disappointments began Fleet- 
wood, accoidmg to Carey’s statement m the preface to the farce, kept it throughout 
most of the season and then handed it back without ever having given the piece 
a trial It was then too late to submit the play to the other houses, and Carey 
would have been foiced to let it lie idle until the fall had not Theophilus Cibber re- 
quested it for his summer company 

But Carey’s hopes were soon dashed The Drury Lane company began on 1 July 
with The London Merchant , having already advertised Carey’s piece to follow 
shortly. 3 However, Fleetwood again interfered by closing up the theatre imme- 
diately after this one day’s production 4 

1 Both articles appeared m the issue of Hayma^ket and states that theie is 'no recoid of 
9 October 1943, pp 487 and 490 The first sots fiist performance 5 , but he too lists a performance 
out to pay tribute to Carey during his bicentenary of this play on 11 J uly at Lincoln’s Inn Fields and 
and then states that he 'has a better claim than m a discussion of the piece (p. 43) indicates that 
Gay to be father of the lyric drama, for The Con - the play was an original Goodman’s Fields pro- 
tnvances came first by a dozen years’ Now The* duction 

Contrivance# did fiist appear thirteen years before 3 See Genest 

The Beggar's Opera , but m its initial form it did 4 F. T Wood, ‘Goodman’s Fields Theatre,’ 
not contain one smgle lyric Under the influence Modern Language Remew , xxv (1930), 442-56, 
of Gay’s successful innovation, Carey revised the gives a somewhat confused account of this mci- 
piece in 1729 as a ballad ope* a The editions of dent He states that Carey took the play, after 
1743 and 1777 which we have consulted are Fleetwood had returned it, to Lincoln’s Inn 
labelled ‘ballad opera’ and contain numerous Fields, ‘ which for the first time in its history had 
songs Genest seems to have fallen into the same lemamed open during the summer season, and 
error, for he terms The Contrivances a ‘ballad here it was accepted by the management and put 
farce’ when he discusses its premiere m 1715 in rehearsal’, but bad the misfortune to have the 

2 The date of first performance is given as theatre interdicted and closed Now there are 
11 July 1735, and the theatre as Lincoln’s Inn several errors here Just who is to be understood 
Fields m the Cambridge Bibliography oj English by ‘the management’ of Lincoln’s Inn Fields is 
Literature , n, 433, m the article on, Carey m the not clear Certainly Bich, whose company had 
D N B , in Grove's Dictionary (tlurd edition), abandoned Lincoln’s Inn Fields for Covent 
i, 558, and by Genest Nicoll (A History of Early Garden nearly three years before, was not m- 
Eighteenth* Century Drama , p 302) does suggest volved Nor was Lincoln’s Inn Fields open during 
the possibility of a July performance at the Little the summer ‘for the first time in its history’ , it 
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Though Carey might ordinarily have been reluctant to try his play during the 
summer, he was now determined to go ahead at all costs and took his play to 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where it was immediately put into lehearsal On 7 and 9 July 
advertisements were inserted m the Daily Advertiser for a premiere on Friday, 
11 July 

Something evidently went wrong m the plans for this theatre, for on 10 July 
Carey inserted a notice m the Daily Advertiser to the effect that he had changed 
his mind and that the production would be removed to the Little Haymarket 
theatre and given theie on Tuesday, 15 July Carey’s announcement m the 
Craftsman , No 471, reads as follows 

Several Difficulties and Inconveniences attending the Performance of my farce, 
(call’d 

The honest y ores hire man, 

At the Theatre m Lmcoln’s -Inn -Fields, and I being determined it should be done m 
the best Manner, have chose to have it acted at the New Theatre in the Hay-Market, 
after the Tragedy of geoege baenwell? and to defer the Day from Friday the 
11th of July to Tuesday the 15th, when and where I hope it will be perform’d^ to the 
Satisfaction of the Pubhck, and the Credit of their 

Obliged, humble Servant, 

H CAREY. 


Tickets deliver’d out for Friday the 11th at Lmcoln’s-hm-Fields, will be taken on 
Tuesday the 15th at the New Theatre in the Hay -Market. 


It was at the Haymarket then that The Honest YorJcshireman finally was offered 
to London audiences, opening there on 15 July and playing nine times during 
July and August 1 

The summei had not run its course until a fourth theatre became mvolved in 


the checkered history of Carey’s little ballad farce On 30 July the Daily Advertiser 
carried an announcement of a 'Mezzo-Drama, or Summer Evenmg’s Variety 5 , 
consisting of a combmation of music and dancmg with Caiey’s farce, to be pre- 
sented on Tuesday, 5 August, at Goodman s Fields for Carey’s benefit by the 
troupe which had been actmg it at the Haymarket On the following day, 
31 July, the dale was moved to Wednesday, 6 August Whether or not this 
performance was actually given we are unable to say, the Daily Advertiser gives 
no more bills for it on 5 or 6 August The production was not without publicity, 
however, announcements appeared m The Qrub-Street Journal , the Craftsman , 
and Fog's Weekly Journal 2 


had been open nme different summers fiom 1715 
through 1732, much of the time throughout the 
thiee summer months Nor was it Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields which was intei dieted and closed after one 
night but Drury Lane, as a reading of Genest, oi 
of Caiey’s piefaee to this play, reveals The Grub- 
Street Journal of 10 July makes the point clear by 
quoting the Daily Post of Friday, 4 July ‘The 
Patentee of Drury -lane theatre has counter- 
manded the summer playing ’ 

It may not be out of place here to point out the 
existence of several errors m Mr Wood’s aiticle 
For example, the following sentence, describing 
the activities of Giffard m 1736-7, contains at 
least thiee seiious eriois of fact ‘Since his own 
theatre [Goodman's Fields] was closed down, he 
and his company went to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
wheie they acted for one season till May 20, 1737,* 
when they removed to Drury Lane, which had 
just been vacated by Rich m favour of the new 


house m Covent Garden ’ As a matter of fact, 
Gaffard's company did not move into Druiy Lane 
in 1737, Rich certainly never occupied Drury 
Lane, and he had not ‘just’ vacated any theatre 
to go bo Covent Garden but had left Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields for Co vent Garden some five years pre- 
viously % * 

J T Hillhouse, The Grub-St) eet Journal, p 151, 
cites a peiformance of The Honest YorJcshireman 
at Diury Lane during 1735, havmg been misled 
by the tlmd edition of the Biographia Dramatic^ 
edited by Stephen Jones Accoiding to the best 
leeords available, Caiey’s piece was not per- 
formed at Druiy Lane until 23 March 1736 

1 The Daily Advei tisei announces performances 
for 15, IS, 22, 25, 29 July, 1, 8, 14, 21 August 

2 Nos 292, 474 and 352 respectively The ad- 
vertisement m Fog's has some curious errors in 
the list of parts and for some leason gives no date 
for the peiformance 
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The First Season of "The Honest YorksJnreman ’ 

On 7 August, the day after the announced benefit at Goodman’s Fields, The 
Grub-St? eet Journal reprinted the new epilogue which Carey had written for the 
fourth night at the Little Haymarket Although Carey made no special comment 
when he included this second epilogue m the printed version of his play some 
six months later, we leam from The Gnib-Sti eel Journal that even the mere 
changing of the epilogue was attended with some kind of indignity or annoyance 
to the author 1 

Now that Carey’s play had been announced or produced at all but one of the 
mam theatres at either end of town, the fans took it up According to the bills 
m the Daily Advertiser during the last two weeks of August, it was performed 
under the new title A W onde? or, An Honest Yorkshireman at ‘Yeates’s Great 
Theatrical Booth’ at Bartholomew Fair and at the Welsh Fan in London-Spaw- 
Fields 2 

When the regular theatrical season opened in September, Fleetwood’s partner 
at Diury Lane, Giffard, proved that all managers weie not necessarily tyrannical 
by coming to Carey’s aid and producing* the farce at his own theatre m Goodman’s 
Fields." It opened there on 26 September and proved veiy successful, bemg per- 
formed somethmg like twenty-five times by the end of the year 3 

When, on 11 July, Carey lepeated his announcement about moving from 
Lincoln's Inn Fields to the Haymarket, he added, 

When Leisure will admit me to inform the Town how I have been trifled with m 
this Affair, I am peisuaded they will rather pity me than blame me 

So fai as we know, Caiey did not fulfil Ins promise to mfoim the town of the 
paiticular way m which he had been mistieated — that is, not before he wrote 
the preface to the printed version of his play, of which we shall speak directly — 
but m November he did take pains to let the town know how he felt In Of Stage 
Tyrants , 4 addressed to Chesterfield, he boasted that he had now attained a certain 
amount of tranquillity of mind — m spite of all the indignities he had been made 
to suffer at the hands of stage managers and pirates Speaking of the managers 
of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, Carey voiced the not altogethei groundless 
opinion that they were secretly planning a cartel to suppress all opposition, no 
matter how much they might pretend to the world to be bitter enemies They 
were, he says, dissemblers 

Who, like two wrangling Counsellors at Bar, 

In Publick, seem to contradict and jar, 

But yet, in Private, like dear Friends caress, 

And form Designs, poor Players to distress. 

Woe to the Stage 1 if once their Schemes Succeed, 

Actors will then be Abject Slaves mdeed 
Poets had better lay their Pens aside, 

Than^tamely truckle to Stage Tyrant’s Pride. 5 

1 In the ‘Pegasus in Grub-street’ column, eontams, m the printed versions, a song lament- 
Carey’s epilogue is given as 4 intended to be spoken i$g the Mayor’s action m suppressing 4 Bartledom 
the fourth night of the Honest Yorks Jm eman, but Pair ’ 

through fear or folly so mangled by some hedge 3 P T. Wood, op cit p 452, gives the date of 
poet, that the author did not know it again’ transfer to Goodman’s Fields as 3 November, 

2 We have been unable to discover just what but the piece had been performed there a dozen 
this ‘Welsh Fair’ was Possibly it was a sheer times by that date 

invention of the entrepreneurs of the acting 4 Printed for J Shuckburgh and L Gilkver 
booths at the regulai fairs within the city, for it And sold by A Dodd, E Nutt, and E Cook, 1735. 
was m this season that the officials of London The broadside was announced for sale on 13 
succeeded m interdicting plays at Bartholomew -November in The Grub-Street Joui nal , no 307 
Fair (See The London Magazine ox The Gentle - 5 Ibid pp 3-4 

man's Magazine for June 1735 ) The play itself 
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The pirates Carey had in nnnd m November were evidently those who had 
robbed him of the credit — and reward — which was rightfully his for having com- 
posed such pieces as Sally in Our Alley , which the ‘Immortal Addison [had] 
approv’d’, and Namby-Pamby , which had been ascribed to various others 

Till POPE, who ever prov’d to Truth a Friend, 

With Gen’rous Ardour did my Cause defend. 1 

However successful Caiey may have been m regaining his composure after such 
treatment, he was soon to lose it when he came, within two months, to publish 
his now well-received farce The day after Christmas 2 * there appeared m the book- 
sellers’ shops a work entitled "A Wonder 01 , An Honest Yorkshire-Man 3 A Ballad 
Opera . Price l<s ’ No printer’s name appeared m the announcement, but from 
the title-page we learn that it was £ Printed for Ed Cook, and sold by the Book- 
sellers of London and Westmmsber ’ The date on this title-page is for the following 
year, 1736 

This apparently pirated edition difteis several details from the authentic 
edition, which was shortly to follow. Aside from the altered title, there are 
numerous changes, particularly m the arrangement and the ascriptions of songs, 
a few of which have been entirely omitted There is no prologue or epilogue and 
only one cast, that of the Goodman’s Fields performances Perhaps most inter- 
esting is the somewhat disingenuous remark m the preface that the chief motive 
for delaying publication so long was £ the Fear of having it fall into the Hands of 
Pyrates, who make such unwarrantable Proceedings their daily Practice. . ’ 
Sometime around the first week-end m January, 1735/6, 4 the irate author 
appeared with his own edition An idea of Carey’s state of mind may be got 
from the title-page, which describes the piece as having been £ refus’d to be Acted 
at Drury-Lane Playhouse But now Perform’d at the New Theatre in Goodman’s 
Fields, With great Applause’, and from the preface In the latter, Carey gives 
virtually the account which this article has set forth He describes his vexing 
expei lenees with 'the great Mogul of Drury Lane’, sketches briefly the career of 
his piece during the summer and fall, not forgetting to show his gratitude toward 
young Cibber and, more especially, Gifiard, and ends by condemning bitterly the 
pirates who had robbed both the author and the public 5 

So ends the story of The Honest Y orkshire%nan It was not, as his newspaper 
notices had threatened, his last composition of the type, for he went on to write 
three others during the next four years, but his resentment can hardly be called 
unfounded 

A H Scouted 
Leo Hughes 

Austin, Texas 


1 Ibid p 6 

2 According to the Daily Advertise* , 26 Dor 
cember 1735 

8 This pirated edition seems to have misled the 
second and third editors of the Biographia Dra- 
matica , Leslie Stephen (m the article on Carey m 
the D N B ), and the editors of Glove's Dictionary , 
for all use the title A Wonder , considering the 
authentic title a revision 

4 The Grub-Stieet Journal of 1 January an- 
nounced it as for publication ‘tomorrow’, the 

Craftsman of Saturday, 3 January, for ‘today’, 


the Daily Advertiser of Monday, o January, gave 
its first notice of publication ‘today’ Just one 
week later, 12 January, the Daily Advertiser 
carried a notice of a second edition as being pub- 
lished ‘today’, a notice which also appeared in 
the Craftsman of 17 January Both were printed 
for L Gilliver 

5 What loss the author had sustained is obvious 
enough The public was cheated, as Carey in- 
formed them, m being required to pay a shilling 
foi the pirated edition, whereas his edition was 
to sell for just half that price 



THE SCIENTIFIC WORKS OF THE COURT OF ALFONSO X 
OF CASTILLE: THE KING AND HIS COLLABORATORS 

I 

In the Middle Ages the royal patron of learnmg was not an exceptional figuie 
As Professor Haskins has pointed out, authorship was not a profession, ‘the writer 
required an independent source of income, whether of a permanent sort as monk, 
chaplain, teacher, or civil servant, oi from such casual bounty as an occasional 
patron might provide ’ 1 The king was m a position to act as patron , not only 
was he able to bestow pensions and gifts, but his service provided many appoint- 
ments, and in the royal household, the chancery, and the royal courts of justice 
could be found offices for many an aspiring scholar, further, the king exercised 
much mfluence over ecclesiastical preferments Alfonso X’s position as a patron 
of learning was not unique, or even unusual Henry II of England and William II 
of Sicily m the twelfth century, and the Emperor Frederick II m the thirteenth 
century, were all celebrated patrons of scholars, and the courts of England and 
Sicily were well-known centres of learning The personal interests of the ruler 
exercised much mfluence and were reflected m the works produced under his 
patronage, thus historical alid legal studies flourished under Henry II and the 
study of natuial science at the Sicilian couit In Castille itself Alfonso’s pre- 
decessor Fernando III commissioned the writing of Archbishop Rodrigo’s Histona 
Gothica , and much of the work begun under Alfonso X was continued at the court 
of his son and successor Sancho IV There are, however, certain characteristics 
which distinguish Alfonso’s literary court from those of most other rulers of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries The major works produced under Alfonso’s 
patronage are not individual compositions, although such are to be found, but 
great works of co-operative scholarship m which many persons collaborated and 
which were due to the initiative of the king and were produced under his personal 
direction — m which the king, m fact, played the part of a general editoi, and of 
an editor who took his duties senously and was far from leaving his collaborators 
a free hand They are written m the vernacular, not because classical scholarship 
was lacking m Castille, for various minor writings dedicated to the king are m 
Latin, and the production of some of these co-operative works themselves required 
the collection, transcription, and translation of many Latin woiks, but because 
Alfonso set out to reach a wider audience m his own country than he could have 
reached through the medium of Latm, and because he seems to have aimed at 
making Castillian a literary language They appear to form part of a very com- 
prehensive scheme wlfereby workers in various fields of study would be provided 
with standard works of reference, and carefully revised editions of them, tran- 
scribed by scribes attached to the loyal household, were deposited m the king’s 
chamber Arabic originals were largely drawn on — here the Sicilian court school 
provides a parallel — and Jews played an important part as translators 

The books produced under Alfonso’s direction can be conveniently classed into 
four groups according to their subject* scientific, historical, legal, and literary 
Much has been written at one time and another about these works, and some of 

* 

1 C Haskins, c Hemy II as a Patron of Literature’, m Essays %n Medieval History Presented to 
Thomas Frederick Tout (Manchester, 1925), p 71 
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them have been studied in detail. All I propose to do is to collect together what 
can be learned from the scientific works about the king’s part in their production 
and to discuss the identity of those of his collaborators whose names are given in 
the prologues, for it is the scientific works which give most data both as to the 
king’s editorial activities and as to the scholars who worked for him But before 
dealing with these matters it is necessary to enumerate the scientific works them* 
selves 1 The best known are the Alfonsine Tables These were tables of the 
movements of the planets, based on those of the eleventh-century Cordovan 
astronomer al-Zarkali (Arzachel), but corrected and extended from fresh obser- 
vations and preceded by a long vernacular introduction and a prologue which 
states that the observations were made at Toledo durmg the decade 1262 to 1272. 
The Tables enjoyed great fame durmg the later Middle Ages and in the Renaissance 
period, but the form m which they appear in most manuscripts and early printed 
editions is not that m which they were drawn up at Alfonso’s orders They were 
recast at Pans early m the fourteenth century, probably by John of Ligmeres, 
and it is these tables, often accompanied by the Latm canon of his pupil John of 
Saxony, which became so widely known The vernacular prologue and introduction 
survived in a smgle manuscript and were prmted in the nineteenth century, 2 
while, according to Dr J L E Dreyer, the Tables in their original form are con- 
tamed in some unpublished Engbsh manuscripts of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, usually with the canon of William Reade, Bishop of Chichester, the 
Merton College astronomer who reduced the Tables to the meridian of Oxford. 3 

Besides the Tables there were two collections, the one of astronomical, the 
other of astrological treatises, both of which appear to have been put together 
about the same period, between the years 1276 and 1279 The astronomical collec- 
tion, known as Los hbros del saber de astronomia , consists of fifteen treatises, the 
first of which is a catalogue of stars, while the rest deal with the construction and 
use of various astronomical instruments They are translated from, or are based 
on, Arabic works dating from the ninth to the twelfth centuries Although this 
collection was not formed until after 1276, the prologues of the separate treatises 
show that some of these were first translated between 1255 and 1259. It is, 
indeed, probable that most of these translations were undertaken early in the 
reign m connexion with the compilation of the Tables , since the works deal with 
instruments which would be used m making ’observations, although some of them 
were revised at the time that the collection was made Los hbros del saber de 
astronomia did not become widely known m the Midcile Ages and few manuscripts 


1 On Alfonso’s scientific work as a whole cf. A 

Wegener, ‘Die astronomischen Werke Alfons X’, 
m Bibliotheca Mathematica, 3 sene, vi (1905), 
129-85 G Sarton, Introduction to the History of 
Science , ii, 834-42, gives a catalogue of the works 
with bibliographical data * 

2 Manuel Rico y Sinobas, Los hhos del saber 
de astronomia , rv, 111-83. 

3 J L E. Dreyer, ‘On the original foim of the 
Alfonsine Tables m Monthly Notices of the Royal 
Astronomical Society , lxxx (1920), 243-62 On 
pp 255-60 Dr Dreyer prints extiacts from the 
Tables , to his list of Bodleian MSS on p 261, the 
following should be added MS Digby 92, IF 
11-14, canon only, MS Ashmole 191, ff 59-76, 
MS Ashmole 1796, ff 90 V -109 V ,MS Bodley 432, 
ff 1-14 tables, ff 28-32 v canon In MS. Wood 


D 8, f 48 v (o 1485) ‘per Nic Linn’ has been added 
m a distinct hand to the title ‘ Incipiunt canones 
super tabulas Reede’ This appears to be the 
origin (ff the suggestion made by R T Gunther, 
Early Science in Oxford, n, 57, and by C L 
Kmgsford m his article on Reade m the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography , the latter on the 
authonty of Bernaid, Gat MSS Angl et Hibem 
(1697), p 366, no 8538, item 21, that the canon 
was not wntten by Reade but may be by Nicholas 
of Lynn But MS Ashmole 191, f 59 (rv cent ), 
has the title ‘Canones Magistn GuiHelmi Reede 
Cicestrensis Episcopi’, and in MS Digby 48, 
f 177, the title ‘Will Reade Canones m Tabulas 
Oxomensis ’ has been added to the text. Other 
MSS which I have seen either have no title oi 
the title ‘Canones super tabulas Reede’ 
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survive, it was not published until the nineteenth century 1 The astrological 
collection is entitled el hbio de las formas e de las ymagenes que son en los cielos 
e de las uertudes e de las obras que salen dellas en los cuerpos que son dyuso del 
cielo de la luna 5 , and has not survived m its entirety Only the index and table 
of contents of the component treatises, preceded by a statement that the collection 
was begun by Alfonso’s oidei m 1276 and completed m 1279, have survived m the 
unique Esconal MS H. i 16 Fiom this it appears that the collection comprised 
eleven lapidanes, the hist of which is assigned to a certain Abolays 2 3 This lapidary 
is generally identified with a work contamed m the Esconal MS H l 15 s This 
second manuscnpt contains four lapidaries, the last of which is attnbuted to 
Mahomat Aben Quick No author is given for the other three, but Abolays is 
referred to m the piologue of the fiist tieatise as the translator of the work from 
"Chaldean 5 into Arabic It is usually assumed that the first three lapidaries re- 
present the woik of Abolays leferred to m the L%bw de las formas and here divided 
into thiee parts 4 But these thiee lapidanes appear to be distinct works and the 
fiist difters m character from the other two, for it deals mainly with the scientific 
and medicinal properties of stones, while the second and thud treatises are con- 
cerned only with their magical properties Another suggestion is that the second 
and third lapidaries represent the fourth and fifth items of the Libro de las formas , 
there ascribed to Ylus, and Belyenus and Ylus, respectively 6 A comparison of 
the contents of these two items as given in the mdex with the subject-matter of 
the two lapidaries beais out this suggestion On the other hand, although the first 
item m the Libro de las formas and the first of the lapidaries both comprise three 
hundied and sixty chapters arranged according to the degrees of the zodiac with 
thirty chapteis to each sign, 6 there appears to be httle correspondence between 
the contents as given m the index to the Libro de las formas and the extant work 
But, whatever may be the relationship between the lost Libro de las formas and 
the extant lapidaries, one thing at least seems certain — both the Esconal manu- 

1 Edited by M Rico y Smobas, Los hhos del Alfonso X (Madrid, 1881), together with a faulty 
saber de astronomia , 5 vols (Madrid, 1863-7) transcription of MS H I 15 On the edition ci 
Stemsehneider, Die europaischen Ubersetzungen Stemschneider, ‘Arabische Lapidanen’, m Zeit- 
aus dem Arabischen , p 37, states that the last schnft der deutschen Morgentandischen Gesell- 
treatise m Los libros del saber , the astrological schaft, xlix (1895), 266-70 On the MSS cf 
Libro del atagir, is not published, this is incorrect, Zareo Cuevas, Catdlogo de los manuscntos castel- 
it is published out of order by Rico y Smobas, n, lanos de el Esconal , i, 190-2, and J Horace 
295-309 On the MSS cf Tafigren, ‘ Observations Nunemaker, ‘The lapidary of Alfonso X’, m 
sur les MSS de l’Astronomie d’ Alphonse X’, m Philological Quarterly, vm (1929), 248-54, and 
Neuphilologische Mitteilungen , x (Helsinki, 1908)? ‘The Madrid MS of the Alfonsme Lapidaries’, in 
110-14 and ‘Los nombres drabes de las estrelias ’, Modern Philology, xxix (1931), 101-4 Abolays 
m Homenaje a Menendez Pidal, n (Madrid, 1925), cannot be identified, cf Nunemaker, ‘Note on 
644-58, The Bodleian MS Canon Misc 340, Abolays \m Hispanic Review, n (1934), pp. 242-6 
ff. 1-21, contains an incomplete copy of a treatise J Cardoso Gonsalves, 0 Laptdano del Bey Don 
entitled ‘Aqui comienca el ^ibro dela fabrica e Alfonso (Lisbon, 1929) is a study of the filumma* 
composicion del mstiumento delas armillas, El tions from Montana’s facsimiles 

qual fue feccho por mandado del Rey don Alfonso % Fernandez Montana, op cit p.v., J Amador 
el sabio, Rey de Castilla,’ and which begins v Pues de los Rios, Histona critica ae la hteratura 
que dieho auemos e monstrado ’ This is the espahola, m, 631, Estudios sobre los Judios de 
same as the treatise published by Rico y Smobas, Espaha, pp. 284-5 

n, 1-78, but breaks off abruptly in lib. n, cap 4 6 Joan Evans, Magical Jewels of the Middle 

(p 36 of the edition) This MS. was cited, but not Ages and Renaissance (Oxford, 1922), pp 44- 
examined, by the editor 50. 

2 *La pnmera part es de abolays que fabla 6 Each chapter of the lapidary describes a 

delas ymagenes e de sus obras que se fazen enlas stone, but some folios are missing so that the 
piedras por los grados delos doze signos ’ number actually described is 301 not 360 The 

3 Both MSS are published in facsimile by ‘stones’ mclude metals and many other mineral 

J. Eern&ndez Montafia, Lapidano del Rey Dm substances 
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scripts are royal manuscripts and emanated from the scriptorium attached to 
Alfonso’s chambei Further, there is a collection of works on magic, necromancy, 
and astrology m an unpublished Vatican manuscript which has been claimed for 
Alfonso X by Antonio Solaknde The king is not named, but the manuscript 
resembles others written for the royal chamber Solalinde also suggested that 
this vernacular collection corresponds to the Latin Liber Picati ix, which exists m 
various manuscripts of the fifteenth century and later, and which is stated to 
have been translated, first from Arabic into Castillian m 1256 at Alfonso’s com- 
mand, and later from Castillian into Latm 1 2 * 

Finally there are a number of separate astronomical and astrological works 
translated from Arabic mto Castillian These include an astronomical compendium 
of Ibn al-Haitham, the canons of al-Battani, Ptolemy’s Quadnpartitum with the 
commentary of Ah ibn Ridwan (Abenrodianus), an astrological treatise of Ibn 
Abi-l-Rrjal (Abenragel) entitled in Castillian El Ubro de los juicios de las estrellas , 
and another astrological work by a certam 4 Ubaid Allah ’ called in its Castillian 
diess El Ubw de las ctuces 2 The Castillian'translauons of the Quadnpariitum and 
of the compendium of Ibn al-Haitham have perished, but are known from' Latm 
translations made from the Castilkan, and the Libro de los juicios de las estrellas 
was also translated into Latin under the title Liber magnus et completus de ludicns 
astrologiae 3 Alfonso X’s scientific mterests were thus clearly centred on the study 
of astronomy and its medieval bedfellow astrology Some of Alfonso’s modern 
admirers have attempted to clear the king’s reputation from the charge of dabbling 
m black magic by denying the authenticity of the astrological and magical works, 
or by minimizing his responsibility for their translation 4 It is, however, impossible 
to maintain such a position in face of the categorical statements m the prologues 
of some of these works that the translations weie undertaken at the king’s express 
command, and m view of the fact that some of the manuscripts, for example, 
the Escorial manuscripts of the Libro de las formas and the Lapidaries, and the 
Vatican manuscript of the magical works, show every sign of having been written 
for the king’s chamber. Further the Libi os del saber de astronomia , whose authen- 
ticity has never been questioned, contain a large amount of astrological matter. 
There is, indeed, no reason to question the king’s encouragement of a pseudo- 
science much in vogue among his contemporaries His attitude to it is summed 
up in Las Siete Partidas 5 which lays down that the practice of astrology, that is 
divination by the stars, is not forbidden 

a los que son maestros, e la entienden verdaderamente , porque los juyzios, e los 
asmamientos, que se dan por esta arte, son catandos por el curso natural de las 


1 Antonio Solalmdo, ‘Alfonso X, Astrologo 
Noticia del MS Vaticano Reg Lat No 1283 , m 
Bevista de Filologia espanola, xm (1926), 350-6. 
On the Liber Picatnx cf Lynn Thorndyke, 
History of Magic , n (New York, 1923), 813-24, 
and Sarton, op cit i, 668 I have been unable to 
consult H. Ritter, ‘Picatnx’, in Bibhotheh Wai- 
burg (1923), pp 94-124 An edition of MS. Reg 
Lat 1283 is m preparation by G 0 S Darby, cf 
Wot l in Progress , 1942, m the Modern Humanities , 
ed J M Osborn and P M. Withner, p 209, 
no 4433 

2 None ol these Castillian translations is pub- 

lished, but editions of the Libro de los juicios de 

las estrellas and the Libro de las cruces are in, 
preparation Cf Wot l in Progress , p. 209, nos 
4436, 4437 The prologues to these two works are 


given by J. Dominguez Bordona, ‘El libro de los 
juicios de las estrellas’, in Bevista de la Bibhoteca , 
Aichno y Museo , vm (1931), 173, and J A. 
Sanchez fdrez, ‘El libpo delas cruces’, m Isis, xrv 
(1930), 79-80 respectively On the translation of 
al-Battanfs canons cf N Antonio, Bibliotheca 
Hispana Veins, n, 82, and C A NalJino, Al 
BattdnZ sive Albatenn Opus Astronomicum , i, 
pp lvn-lx, ii, pp Vll-Vlll 

3 On these Latm versions see infra, pp 20 ff 

4 Rico y Sinobas, op cit m, pp. ix-xiv, 
J Soriano Viguera, Gontribucion al conocimiento 
de los tiabajos ast) onomicos desanollados en la 
escuela de Alfonso el Sabio (Madrid, 1936), pp. 
18 sqq 

5 Siete Partidas, Part vji, tit. 23, leyes 1-3 
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Planetas, e de las estrellas, e fueron tomadas de los libros d© Ptolemeo, e d© los otros 
sabidores, que se trabajaron de esta scieneia. Mas los otros qu© non son end© sabidores, 
non deuen obrar por ella 

Other forms of divination and necromancy are forbidden, although a distinction 
is made m favoui of magical piactices undertaken with the intention of doing 
good — a distinction which might cover some, but apparently not all, of the 
magical formulae included in the Vatican manuscript 

II 

The prefaces and introductions to these various scientific works give a considerable 
amount of information about the part played by Alfonso X m their production. 
In the prologue to the Alfonsme Tables the long appears as the patron at whose 
command the tables were compiled by two Jewish scholars, Isaac ben Sid and 
Jehuda ben Moses Cohen It was the king who e porque amaba los saberes et los 
preciaba ’ commanded instruments to be constructed and observations to be taken 
at Toledo where al-Zarkali’s Tables hail been compiled nearly two hundred years 
earlietf, and this, says the prologue, he commanded because there were diversities 
and discrepancies in certain cases between the computed and the observed positions 
of the planets which could only be corrected by further observations Thus the 
initiative was the king's, but the work was carried out by the two Jews, who, 
after observing the sun throughout an entire year, and also the conjunctions of 
the planets both with each othei and with the fixed stars, and after takmg obser- 
vations on solar and lunar echpses, compiled the Tables and wrote the long 
introduction on their use, ‘and we have named this book’ they write ‘the book 
of the Alfonsme Tables , because it was written and compiled at his command’. 1 

In some of the other works the king took a more active part The prologues to 
the various treatises in Los libros del saber de astronomia appear to have been 
written about 1276, at the time when the works were collected. Some of them are 
in the third person, some are put into the mouth of the king, and may have been 
written by him, all are very similar in phraseology. In some cases they tell us 
who was the author of the Arabic original and they generally give the names of 
the scholars, Jewish or Christian, who translated or composed the work at 
Alfonso’s command, and make various references to the part taken by him The 
translations did not always meet with the kmg’s approval and had sometimes to 
be carried out afresh The prologue to the Libro de la agafeha states that: 

Master Fernando of Toledo translated this book from Arabic into romance by 
command of the most noble Kmg doll Alfonso, son of the most noble Kmg don 
Fernando and of the Queen dona Beatriz, and lord of Castille, of Toledo, of Leon, of 
Galhcia, of Seville, of Cordova, of Murcia, of Jaen, and of Algarve, m the fourth year 
that he reigned. And afterwards he commanded Master Bernardo el Ardbigo and don 
Abraham his physician (Alfaqui) Ao translate it a second time m Burgos better and 
more completely, in the twenty sixth year of his reign and in the year 1315 of the 
era of Caesar [a.d 1277]. 2 

In the case of the Libro de las esfoellas fijas the kmg himself appears to have 
taken a hand m the revision of the work The book was originally translated by 
Jehuda ben Moses Cohen and Guillen Arremdn Daspa m 1256, but in 1276 it 

1 Rico y Smobas, iv, 111 sqq 1278 The Caesarian oi Spanish era is reckoned 

2 Rico y Smobas, ni, 135 Alfonso X began to from 1 January 38 b c The second translation 
reign on 1 June 1252, the fourth yeai of his leign of the Libro de la agafeha was therefore completed 
is therefore from 1 June 1255 to 31 May 1256 and * between June and December 1277 

the twenty-sixth year from 1 June 1277 to 31 May 
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was revised by the king with the help of the aforesaid Jehuda, another Jewish 
scholar Samuel, and two Italians, John of Messina and John of Cremona, and the 
kmg is stated to have deleted certain matters which he understood to be super- 
fluous and which were not m correct Castiflian, and to have substituted other 
matters and hnnself to have corrected the language 1 It is possible that the Arabic 
treatises were first translated literally into Castiflian, but that a final revision 
befoie the works were mcluded in the collected Lib? os del saber de astronomm 
permitted a considerable amount of compilation, rearrangement, and adaptation 
The dates of an original and a revised translation are given in the prefaces of 
three books the Lib?o de las estrellas fi^as, the Libro del alcora , and the Libro de la 
agafeha In the case of the last named the verb traslcdar is used m both cases 
and we appeal to be dealing with a new translation designed to supersede a faulty 
one, but m the other two, while Iraslada? is used to describe the first process, 
comjoona and enderezar are used for the final one, and questions of subject-matter 
as well as language are involved 2 The preface to the Libio de las estrellas fijas 
does not name its source, but the work appeals to be based principally on that of 
J Abd al-Rahman al Sufi 0 J Tallgren has shown that Alfonso’s scholars have 
abridged their original and have omitted many descriptive details and also passages 
characteristic of oriental taste such as anecdotes, proverbs, and quotations from 
Arabic verse, these, presumably, are the mzones soueianos of Alfonso’s prologue 
On the other hand, numerous astrological details are added and there are a certain 
number of astronomical observations which are not found m the ongmal 3 In a 
later article Tallgren has also shown that the compiler used the Arabic Almagest 
and Gerard of Cremona’s Latin translation of it, as well as the work of al Sufi 4 
Theiefore the work as it has come down to us is not a complete or literal trans- 
lation of a single Arabic original, but an adaptation to which matenal from other 
sources has been added On the other hand, the prologue of the Libro del alcom, 
while it gives Costa ben Luca as the author of the original, states that the first 
four chapters, which deal with such practical matters as the materials which 
may be used m the construction of the celestial globe and their qualities, were 
not found m the original work, hut were added by Alfonso’s direction ; the last 
chaptei, which is astiologieal, also begins with a note to the effect that it is an 
addition 5 

Each treatise on an instrument is divided into two parts or books, the one 
dealing with the construction of the mstrument, the other with its use. In some 
cases no Aiabie treatise on the construction could *be found and the lack was 
remedied by one of Alfonso’s Jewish astronomers Thus, m the prologue to the 
Libro del astrolabio redondo , we read 

Et porque non fallamos libro en que fable de cuemo se deue fazer de nueuo por end 
Nos, Bey Don Alfonso el sobredicho mandamos al* dicho Ra^ugag que lo fiziese bien 
eomphdo et bien paladmo 

and there aie similar statements m the prologues to the Lbho de la lamina uni - 


1 Rico y Sinobas, i, 7 ‘Et despues lo endrego 
et lo mando componer este Key sobiedicho et 
toll6 las xazones que entendio eran soueianas ct 
dobladas et que non eran en Castellano drecho, et 
puso las otras que entendio que comphan et 
quanto cn el lenguage endregolo el por sise 5 

2 Ibid i, 7 153, m, 135 


3 0 J Tallgren, 'Sur Tastronomie espagnole 
d’Alphonse X’, in Studio, Onsntdha , i (1925), 344 
1 1 Survivance aiabo-romane du catalogue 
d’etodes de Pfcolemde’, m Stvdia Onmtalia 
if (1928), 240 

5 Rico y Smobao, i, 154, 206 
« Ibid it, 113 
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ve't sal 1 * and tlie L%bu> del quadrante 3 In the case of the Libro de las annellas it is 
the other way round, and we aie told ‘este hbio de euemo obran con ellas non 
era fallado en esta nuestra sazon ’ 3 The five short treatises on different types of 
clocks appear to have been composed for Alfonso, in the piologue to the Libro 
del telogio de la piedm de la sombw we are told that the work was wiitten because 
no book could be found which was ‘ complete in itself' 4 and m that of the Libio 
del telogio del aqua we lead ‘that which we found written m books composed by 
sages of old times was very incomplete’ 5 Cleaily Alfonso’s intention m plannmg 
the collected Libtos del sabet de asti onowia was to provide astronomers with a 
working library on the eonsti notion and use of the essential mstiuments of their 
science, so that they would not need to consult other works 

The method employed by Alfonso and his -collaboiators m these translations is 
further illustrated by the Latin veision of an astronomical compendium of Ibn 
al-Haitham which is contained m the Bodleian MS Canon Misc 45 lb is not 
taken direct from the Arabic, but fiom a Castillian version made at the command 
of Alfonso X This Castillian version h£s not survived, but the anonymous trans- 
lator into Latin has retamed and translated the prologue to the vernacular version 
The prologue is preceded by an index of chapter headings, but there is a folio 
missing, presumably containing the title of the work and the beginning of the 
index which now starts with chapter 27 of the first book 6 Immediately following 
the index is the rubric ‘ Capitulum pnmum de ptologo hums hbn verba alfonsi aegis 
yspanie 9 The kmg is not named m the prologue, but it is written m the first 
person and is couched m terms very similar to those used m some of the books 
on astronomical instruments Aftei giving the name of the Arab author as 
1 Abulhazen Abnelautan ’ the piologue proceeds 

Et nos, respieiendo hbn bomtatem et vtilitatem quam mde homines asseeuntur, ad 
hoc ut melius mtelhgatur, mandauimus magistro Abrathe ebreo quod transferret 
librum lstum de Arabieo in Yspanum Et quod ordmaret modo melion quam ante 
fuerat ordmatus. Et quod dimderet m capitula. 

Stemschneider, who compared the contents of this treatise with the Arabic and 
with two Hebrew translations, pointed out that certam chapters occur only in 
the Bodleian manuscript and are, presumably, additions made at Alfonso’s orders 7 
This prologue also illustrates the care taken by Alfonso to see that the requisite 
diagrams were provided, for it goes on to say 

et mandauimus de vnaquaque re de qua loculus est auctor propnam ponere figuram 
ad hoc ut melius mtelhgatur Et ut phinmum figure que sunt m prima parte libri 
debent ymagmari in superficie circuli mendiam et ahe m superficie equatioms diei. 
Figure autem que continentur in secunda parte ymagmari habent in superficie circuli 
quem facit centrum epieicli vmuscuiusque cell Et mandauimus figuran vnumquemque 
modum circulorum qui in isto libro continentur proprns eolonbus ut mehus cognos- 
catur . 8 

1 Rico y Sinobas, m, 3, ‘Et el s&bio que fizo Ibid iv, 24 

esta lamma sobredicha non fizo libro de cuemo se 6 The title Tiactatus Planetar um has been 

deue fazer de nuevo , et porque este estrumente added by a later hand above the mutilated index 

sena muy mmguado si non ouiesse hbro de cuemo 7 M Stemschneider, ‘Notice sui un ouviage 

lo deuen fazer de nueuo por ende nos Don Alfonso astronomique dTbn Haitham’, in Bolletmo di 

el sobredicho mandamos al nuestro sabio Rabigag Bibhografia e di stona delle scienze matemaUche, 

el de Toledo que lo fiziese bien comphdo ’ xiv (1881), 727-8, xvi (1883), 507 

8 Ibid m, 287, ‘esta parte pnnaera deste libro 8 MS Canon Misc 45, f l v The MS , which is 
non fue fallada en esta sazon de agora cierta et an early fifteenth-century copy, contains a few 
comphda assi cuemo deue seer ’ uncoloured line drawings and several blank spaces 

8 Ibid n, 1 4 Ibid iv, 3 for diagrams 
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All the treatises m the Libros del saber de astronomla are profusely illustrated 
with elaborate figures and diagrams and here agam we have evidence of Alfonso’s 
active mterest At the end of the first part of the Libro de la agafeha there is a 
lengthy note beginning 

Nos rey don Alfonso el sobredicho ueyendo la bondad desta agafeha et de cuemo 
es estrumente muy eomplido et mucho aeabado, et de cuemo es caro de sennalar, et 
que muchos omes non podrien entender complidamientre la manera de cuemo se faz 
por las parables que dixo este sabio que la compuso, mandamus figurar la figura della 
en este libro 

and the note then goes on to give very full and elaboiate instructions about this 
diagram and the different colours — black, red, and yellow — which are to be used 
in delineating it, so that the vanous circles marked on the instrument, which is 
a type of astrolabe, may be easily distinguishable one from another. 1 

The prologues of the astrological works aie more varied, but they tell the same 
tale of the kmg’s mterests and activities and that it was he who sought for and 
obtamed Arabic manuscripts which were then translated into Castillian *at his 
express command The prologue to the Lapidaiy recounts how, m the year of the 
conquest of Murcia (1243), long before Alfonso became lung, he obtained the 
Arabic manuscnpt of the text 2 

and he obtamed it m Toledo of a Jew 3 who held it hidden, who neither wished to make 
use of it himself nor that any other should profit therefrom And when he had this 
book m his possession, he caused another J ew, who was his physician, to read it and 
he was called Jehuda Mosca el menor and he was learned m the art of astrology and 
knew and understood well both Arabic and Latm And when through this Jew 4 his 
physician he understood the value and great profit which was m the book, he com- 
manded him to translate it from Arabic mto the Castillian language, so that men 
might better understand it and how to profit more from it And one Garcia P6rez his 
clerk aided m this translation He also was learned m the art of astrology. This trans- 
lation was finished m the second year after his father the most noble king don Fernando 
had captured the city of Seville 

The translation was thus completed in 1250 and was the earliest of these pseudo- 
scientific works undeitaken at Alfonso’s orders The prologue m its present form 
must have been written considerably later than 1250, for it not only refers to 
Alfonso as king, but gives his titles in a form not used by the Chancery until after 
1260 The Jehuda Mosca el Menor of this prologue is m all probability the same 
as the Jehuda ben Moses Cohen who took part m the compilation of the Alfonsine 
Tables and was responsible for various translations, mcludmg two other astro- 
logical works — the Libro de las cruces and the Libro de los juicios de las estrellas 
In the prologue to the Libro de las cruces he writes 5 

Our lord and most noble King Don Alfonso kmg of Spam, ^on of the most noble 
King Don Fernando and the most noble Queen Doha Beatnz, m whom God placed 
intelligence and understanding and knowledge above all the princes of his time, reading 
in diverse books of learned men, by the*' enlightenment which he had through God’s 
grace, from whom all good things come, always set himself to elucidate and revive 
the studies which were lost at the time when God set him to reign m the land 


1 Rico y Smobas, m, 147 The diagram in 
question is reproduced in facsimile on p 148 and 
carries out the instructions 

2 Lapidano, ed Fernandez Montana, f 1 

3 In both these cases the facsimile has indio, 

but in the second instance the reference back is 

to otro judio que era sufisico , ‘another Jew who 


was his physician’, i e Jehuda Mosca. Further, 
oti o has no meaning unless a Jew has been already 
mentioned Thus the sense requires the emenda- 
tion judio foi indio in both cases 
1 See pieceding footnote. 

5 Isis, xiv (1930), 80 
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and goes on to recount how Alfonso having foitnd the Booh of the Crosses com- 
manded Jehuda lo translate it into Castillian So, too, in the piologue to El hbto 
de los yuicios de las estiellas , after eulogizing Alfonso k qiu ama e allega assi los 
sabios e los ques entremeten de saberes, e les faze algo e mercet’, the translator 
states that he undertook the woik of translation at the king’s command, although 
m this case it was Jehuda ben Moses Cohen who called the king’s attention to 
the work 1 

We have seen that in some cases works translated from Arabic into Castillian 
at Alfonso’s command were afterwards translated from Castillian into Latin 
Wegener considered it unlikely that Alfonso X had anything to do with these 
Latin versions 2 There is nothing to connect the king with the Latin version of 
Ibn al-Haifcham’s astronomical compendium or with the Latin Libei Picatnx In 
each case it is the vernacular rendering which is said to have been carried out at 
the king’s orders, the name of the translator into Latin is not known, nor is there 
any indication of the date of the Latin veision 3 The Bodleian manuscript of 
Ibn aI ; Haitham’s work belongs to the early fifteenth century and no manuscript 
of the Liber Picatnx is earlier than the fifteenth century, so that these Latin 
versions may well date from a period much later than the reign of Alfonso X 
In the case, however, of the Liber de mdicns astrologiae and the Quadnpartitum 
there is definite evidence to connect Alfonso with the Latm as well as the Castillian 
version The title to the Liber de indicus astrologiae 4 is 

Hie est fiber maguus et completus quem composuit haly habenael films 6 summus 
astrologus de judicus astrologie quem Jhuda films muce praecepto doininx Alfonsi 
roman orum et eastelle dei gratia Regis lllustris transtullit de Arabico m maternum 
videlicet yspameum ydioma et quem egidius de tebaldis permensis aule Impenalis 
notarius vna cum petro de regio ipsms aule protonotario transtulit in latmum. 

Although this does not specifically state that the Latm translation was com- 
missioned by Alfonso, yet the two translators were in his service and their work 
must have had the king’s approval This translation achieved some popularity, 
judging by the number of manuscripts of it winch exist, it was first published at 
Venice in 1485 Besides this translation due to the two notaries, the Esconal 
Library possesses a manuscript of what purports to be another, distinct, Latm 
version of the De mdicns astrologiae, also based on the Castillian of Jehuda ben 
Moses Cohen, hut translated at Alfonso’s orders by a certain Alvarus I have not 
seen this manuscript, but i|s title as given by Padre Guillermo Antolin 6 is almost 
identical with that of the translation due to Egidius de Tebaldis and Petrus de 
Regio 

Hie est liber magnus et completus quem haly Albenragel summus astrologus com- 
posrnt de mdicns astrologie, quem luda films mosse de precepto Domini Alfonsi Illus- 
tnssmn Regis Castelle et Legioms transtulit de Arabico m ydeoma maternum. Et 
Aluarus dicti Illustnssimi Regi& factura ems ex precepto transtulit de ydeomate 
materno in latmum. 

Steinschneider, 7 who knew of this translation only from the account of it given 

1 Bevista de Biblioteca, Aichivo y Museo, vm 6 A word has dropped out after films 
(1931), 173. • Catdlogo de codices latinos de el Esconal , n, 

8 Wegener, op cit. p 132 484, MS J II 17, MS J II 7 is a copy of the 

3 In the case of Ibn al-Haitham’s work the translation of Egidius de Tebaldis and Petrus de 
name of the translator into Latm may have been Regio. 

included in the title missing from MS Canon 7 ‘ Vite di matematici arabi tratte da un’ opera 
Misc 45 • medita di Bernardino Baldi con note di M 

4 Bodleian MS Canon Misc 443, f 1 (early Stemschneider 5 , m Bollettno delle scienze mate- 

fifteenth century). matiche , v (1873), 506, 
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by Rodiiguez de Castro, 1 was inclined to doabt whethei it was really a distinct 
translation commissioned by the kmg. He pointed out that it appaiently survived 
in a smgle manuscript — and that a comparatively late one, written m 1460 — and 
that nothing whatever was known of its alleged translator , he considered it unlikely 
that Alfonso would order a second translation of the same woik, unless it were, 
perchance, a mere levision, and he thought that the prologue of Alvaius which 
precedes the text was probably fictitious The description given by Padre Guillermo 
Antolin is somewhat fullei than that of Rodriguez de Castro, the three short 
phrases quoted from the text are not identical with, although they are very 
similar to, the corresponding phrases taken from the translation due to Egidms 
de Tebaldis and Petrus de Regio , they are too brief to be conclusive and m ght 
come from either a distinct translation or from a revision 2 What is needed is a 
comparison of the two texts Tn the meanwhile one fact of some significance is 
worth noting — the prologue attributed to Alvarus is followed by a ‘Prohemium 
Jude qrn tianstukt de Arabiea lingua in hyspanam ’ which begins * Landes et 
giatias leddamua deo ommpotenti \ ‘this is, without doubt, a translation of 
the preface of Jehuda ben Moses Cohen which begins ‘Lloies e gracias rendamos 
a dios padre uerdadero omipotent 33 Now, as fax as I know, this prologue is 
not included in any of the manuscripts of the translation of Egidius de Tebaldis 
and Petrus de Regio So the writer of the manuscript of 1460, or more probably 
of its prototype, must have had before his eyes a copy of the Castillian version, 
he cannot merely have copied or adapted the existing Latin translation Noi, 
when we remember the history of the various astronomical treatises, does it appear 
beyond the bounds of probability that Alfonso X should commission two separate 
Latin translations of one work But, until the texts have been compared, no satis- 
factory solution is possible and further conjecture is profitless 

The translation of the Quadnpmtiium of Ptolemy presents no difficulties, the 
Castillian version prepared from the Arabic — we do not know by whom — for 
Alfonso X was afterwards, by the king’s command, rendered into Latin by 
Egidius de Tebaldis, as is made clear by Egidius himself m his lengthy preface 4 

librura ipsum transferee prouidi iussu et beneplacito domiru Alfonsi romanorum et 
castelle regis lllustrissimi de yspamco in latinum verumtamen librum lstum de 
arabico transferri mandauit primitus in yspameum ydeoma idem gloriosissimus Alfonsus 
romanorum efc castelle rex excelsus. 

Much of this preface is taken up with a eulogy of Alfonso of whom Egidius writes 
in the following teims 

qui scientiam diligit et scientes honorat, qu? a fimbus terre per vmuersa mundi climata 
cuiusque maneriei omnium gentium et lmguarum perquirit scientias et acqurnt; qui 
tanquam scientiarum et vertutum omnium dommus et magister vtilia multa propria 
consideratione renouauiu, et hbros plunmos ordmari mandauit, de sapientum anti- 
quorum sententns atque dictis quae hmcmde lacebant perdita^t diffusa, et llhnmnabitur 
proeuldubio postentas futurorum. 

He is indeed fulsome m his pi aise 'of Alfonso, ‘rex llle muxnficus cums liberalis 
mumficentia inestimabihs esf, axid says of him k eras mtellectus omnia compre- 

1 J Rodriguez de Castro, Bibhoieca Espanola, signa sunt m celo smuha membus corporis’ 

i (Madrid, 1781), 114 Expl ‘et quod futuium est melius nomt 

2 Catdlogo, p 484 Et dixit haly 'Giatias deo deus’ The MS is without foliation 

uno victoi]’ (sic) Tractatus 1 ‘In celo quedam 8 Bevista de la Bibhoieca , Aichivo y Museo, vm 
sunt signa quorum similifeudo ’ Expl 6 et (1931), 173 

deus scit quid debet esse’ MS Canon Misc 443 4 Libet Quadnpmtih Ptholemei (Venice, 1493), 

* [D]ixit Haly films Hebenragel gratias vm deo f 2, col 1 
vicborioso ’ * CapuDulum pnmum [Djuodecxm 
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hendit, promdentia eius divma potius quam hum ana videtur ’, and "nec credo 
quod hommem perfectiorem natura potuisset faceie 5 Egidius was an Italian 
employed m Alfonso’s chancery and m all probability a political exile from his 
native city, so that due allowance must be made for the flattery of a royal servant 
entirely dependent on the king’s bounty Nevertheless, if taken together, the 
prologues of all these astronomical and astrological woiks show that Alfonso was 
more than a mere patron that he sought foi books, initiated projects, allotted 
work among his collaboiators, gave them then instructions, and to some extent 
revised then woik, finally he was a scholar who could appreciate the results of 
their labours 1 


III 


Some fifteen peisons — Jews, Castiliians, and Italians — are named as taking paib 
m this work under Alfonso’s direction Not much is known of any of them The 
disappearance of the royal archives of medieval Castille robs us of the main source 
of knowledge of the officials in the kmg^ employ and of Alfonso’s expenditure on 
his scientific interests We cannot trace the caieers of scholar officials — and some 
at any rate of those who collaboiated m this work held official positions — nor the 
exercise of the king’s bounty, as it is possible to do m the case of England, m the 
exchequer and chancery records The names of mosb of Alfonso’s scholars occur 
only m the piologues of the woiks they translated 01 composed, and these give 
little mfoimation about them Of the Jews 2 3 the two most active were Isaac ben 
Sid, the Rabicag of the texts, and the physician Jehuda ben Moses Cohen, both 
inhabitants of Toledo, who jointly compiled the Alfonsme Tables Isaac ben Sid 
was also responsible for the compilation of a number of treatises m the Libros del 
saber de astronomia 3 Jehuda ben Moses Cohen aided in the translations of the 
Libro de las estrellas fyas, the Libro del Alcorn, and the three astrological works 
the Lapido.no , the Libro de las cruces, and the Libro de los jmcios de las estiellas 
Two other Jews who figure in the prologues of the astiononucal works are 
Samuel Halevi of Toledo 4 and Abraham the king’s physician who revised the Libro 
de agafeha in 1277. The latter can be identified with the master Abraham who 
translated Ibn al-Haitham’s compendium of astronomy and with the 'Abraham, 
Jew and physician’ who turned into Castilkan the Arabic work called Halmacreig, 
which describes Mohammed’s journey through the heavens 5 This translation — 
like that of Ibn al-Haitham’s work — has not survived, but is referred to m the 
prologue of a French version ^nade from the Castilkan As Steinschneider quotes 
only a short passage, this prologue is here transcribed in full 6 


Liure de leschiele Mahomet 

Ce est h kuxe qi hom appele en Sarrazmois Halmacreig qe uuolt tant dire en 
francois come monter en alt, et ce Imre fist Mahomet, eb lui mist cestui nom et por ce 
lappelent issmt les gentz r Et demoStre li liure lo monter de Mahomet, coment ll par 


1 Of Solalmde, ‘ Intervencion de Alfonso X en 
la redaecion de sus obias’, in Revista de Filologia 
espahola, n, 283-8, for Alfonso’s pa it m the 
Genet al Bstoria 

2 On Alfonso’s Jewish astronomers cf Stein- 
schneider, Die ewopaischen tJbersetzungen 
(Vienna, 1905), nos 4, 55, 61, 108, and references 
given there 

3 I e Libto de las armellas , Liho del asttoldbio 
redonda , Libro del atagw , Libro de la lamina uni- 

versal , Libro del quadrants, and four of the five 


woiks on the constiuciion of clocks He also 
translated the canons of al-Battanl 

4 He took part m the revised translation of the 
Libro de las estrellas fyas and composed the Libro 
del relogio de la candela 

5 Steinschneider, Catalogus Librorum Hebtae- 
orum m Bibliotheca Bodleiana (1852-60), col 2747 , 
Die hebraischen Uberselzungen des Mittelaltets 
(1893), p. 591 Coxe, Catalogus Codicum MSS. 
Bibliothecae Bodleianae, n (1858), no 537, col 389. 

6 Bodleian MS Laud. Misc 537 (end of thir- 
teenth or early fourteenth century) f 1, 
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lesehiele monta ou ciel sicome vons orrez en auant, et uist totes les merueilles qe diex 
lux mostra sicom ll meisme dist et li Imre deuise. Et eeo Imre translata Habraym. mif 
et fisicien de Arabic en espaignol par le comandement du noble seignour Don. Alfons 
por la grace nostre sire diex Rois des Romems tot ades acresciant et Rois ausinc de 
Cas telle, de Tollede, de Lion, de Gallice, de Sibile, de Cordoe, de Murce, de Gien, et de 
Algarbe Et departi ce Imre par lxxxv chapitres por ce qe born poust plus legierment 
demostier les choses que en lui se contienent ad celx qui en demandassent, et lor poust 
plus tost respondre des choses demandees Et sicom ce liure estoit par le deuant dit 
Habraym rranslatez Aiabic en espaignol, tot ausmt par chasqune chose le Bonauenture 
de sene notaire et escriuen monseignour le Roy deuant nomez par son comandement le 
tornei de espaignol en francois atant por com leo ensai Et lo torner de ce liure fis leo 
mout uolentiers par deus resons, li une en est por faire le comandement mon seignour, 
et lautre si est parceqe les gentz sachent la uie Mahomet et sa escience et qe quant ll 
orront et conustrunt les abusions et les choses non creables quil eonte en ce liure, la 
droite loi des cnstiens et la uente qe est en lui si en serront plus seanz et plus delictables 
ad tenir et ad garder ad tous celx qui bon Cnstiens sont 1 Et se autorner du francois 
que leo fais a nul defaute quil ne sort si ad dioit torne come ll conuient, si pn touz 
celx qui droit francois seuent quil le me paidoignent, quar mieulz uault quil laient 
issmt qe se ll naussent point 

The date of this Fiench veision is given at the end of the manuscript 

Le Liure fu de espaignol en francois tornez en lan nostre sire diex Mil et Ducenz et 
Sessant et quatre ou mois de May 2 

The Castilhan version must therefore be earlier than May 1264 It is worth re- 
marking on the fact that the French, as well as the Castilhan, version was com- 
missioned by Alfonso X and that the scholar entrusted with this work was an 
Italian notary and scribe m the service of the king To return to the Jew,* Abraham, 
it seems probable that he is the 1 Don Abrahem f isico ’ who was court physician 
to Sancho IV and as such appears m the household accounts of the yeais 1293 
and 1294, 3 and who, according to the Infante Don Juan Manuel, attended Sancho IV 
m his last illness 4 He must thus have served Alfonso X and his son for more 
than thnty years, from at least as early as 1264 until 1295 Stemschneider and 
Sarton 5 both call him Abraham of Toledo, but none of the texts connect him 
with that city — in them it is only his Jewish race and his profession of physician 
winch are noted The only place with which he appears m any way connected is 
Burgos, m which the revised translation of the Libro de la agafeha was completed 
m 1277, and Abraham may have been a native of that city, which possessed a 
wealthy and influential Jewish community, or he may merely have been there m 
attendance on Alfonso X who spent most of the year 1277 m Burgos In either 
case the ascription to Toledo appears giatmtous The ‘Don Xosse alfaquin 5 who 
added an astrological chapter to the Lihw del alcora cannot be identified, nor can 
‘maestre Bernaido al Arabico ’ who helped Abraham m the revised translation of 
the Libro de agafeha He was presumably a convert from Islam, in the Italian 
translation of the Libros del sahei de astronomia made m 1341, he appears as 
‘Maestro Bernardo Arabico ouero Saracmo 5 6 

The Castilhan scholars named in these works are even more elusive. We are 
told that ‘Maestre Fernando de Toledo’ was responsible for the first, unsatis- 


1 MS 6intt 

2 MS Laud Misc 537, f ol v , col 2 

3 M Gaibiois de Ballesteros, Sancho IV de 
Cashlla, i (Madnd, 1922), Ivm, hx, ixxvm 

4 Don Juan Manuel, Tractado sobre las Armas , 

ed P de Gayangos, Bibhoteca de Autoies Es- 
pafioles, li, 262 


5 Stemschneider, Lie hebraischen Ubei setzungen , 
p 972 Saiton, op cit n, 718, 835, 844 

6 E Narducci, Intorno ad una iraduzione 
Itahana fatta neW anno 1341 d% una compilazione 
astronomica di Alfonso X (Rome, 1865), p 24 
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factory, translation of the Lib to del agafeha m 1255 or 1256 Vaiious officials 
employed by Alfonso X about this time bear the name Fernando and the title 
Master, but I have not found one specifically connected with Toledo In August 
1253 Alfonso X made vanous grants of lands m the vicinity of Seville to individual 
members of the chapter of the cathedral of Seville Among the recipients of these 
grants were two canons, Garci Perez, descubcd also as long’s cleik, and Guillen 
Arremon These have been plausibly identified with Garci Perez the clerk learned 
in the art of astrology ’ who took part m the tianslation of the Lapidary completed 
m 1250, and with Guillen Arremon Daspa who co-opeiated m the translation of 
the Ltbu) de las estrellas fijas in 1256 1 The dates fit and the identifications are 
very probable, but it must be remembered that the name Garci Perez is an 
extremely common one Another Castilhan scholar, who is unknown except as a 
translator, is ‘Maestie Johan Daspa clengo del ley ’, who eollaboiated with Jehuda 
ben Moses Cohen m the translations of El hb?o del Alcorn and the astrological 
Libio de las cruces , both of which were completed m February 1259 In the latter 
Juan Daspa played a subordinate part, for the prologue, after stating that Jehuda 
ben Moses Cohen translated the work at the king’s command, continues 

and because m Arabic this book was not divided into chapters, he [the king] com- 
manded so to divide it and place the chapter headings at the beginning of the book, 
as is customary m all books, m order that the subjects and the judgements which are 
m the book may be found more quickly and easily And this did his servant Master 
John 2 

At the eiid of the book he is spoken of as the companion of Jehuda ben Moses 
Cohen m his labours Of A1 varus, if indeed such a personage existed at Alfonso's 
court, nothing whatevei is known 

More is known of the Italians Among the scholars who took part in the revised 
version of the Libro de las estrellas fijas m 1276 are ‘ Maestre Joan de Mesma e 
Maestre Joan de Cremona ’ The former has left no trace m documents Narducci’s 3 
suggestion that he might be identified with the John of Sicily who wrote an 
Expositio super canones tabularum Aizachelis was questioned by Stemschneider, 4 
and is untenable John of Sicily, writing m Pans in 1290, was unaware of the 
existence of the Alfonsme Tables , but the John of Messina who m 1276 was 
employed as a translator by Alfonso X must have known of the Tables completed 
for his patron some four years earlier, these two cannot be the same person. 
John of Cremona, on the o^her hand, can be identified with the chancery clerk 
‘Magister Johannes de Cremona’ wh© on 23 March 1284 signed the letter of 
Alfonso X m which the dying king informed Pope Martin IV of his reconciliation 
to his rebel son 5 After Alfonso’s death, John of Cremona remained m the royal 
service and his name occurs in the household accounts of Sancho IV for 1293-4 6 

Another Italian schblai employed by Alfonso X was Egidius de Tebaldis. In 
the title of his preface to the Qnadnpartitum he is referred to as ‘ Egidras de 
Tebaldis lombardus de ciuitate parmensi’ He presumably belonged to the same 
family as Albertus Tebaldi de Parma and Dominus Pionus de Tebaldis who figure 

1 A Ballesteros, Sevilla en el stglo trece 4 Stemachneider, Lie eutopaischen Ubersetz - 

(Madrid, 1913), pp 165, 166, and xxvi, xxx, ungen , p 51 On John of Sicily cf Duhem, Le 
nos. 24, 28 Systime du Monde de Platon d Copeimc, iv (Pans, 

2 lets, xrv, 80. John’s full name is given at the 1917), 6-10 

end of the text ‘Maestre Johan Daspa cterigo 5 Rymer, Foedem , i (1816), 2, p. 640 
deste mismo sennor ’ (i e Alfonso) , ibid, p 132 8 Gaibiois de Ballesteros, op cit i, xo, of. 

3 JNarducci, op cit. p. 15, n 1 p xxxn and in (1928), cccxcvn. 
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among the consuls of the city of Parma m 1181 and 1212 respectively, 1 but I have 
found no trace of his career m Italy before he entered Alfonso’s service In the 
Liber de indicns ast? ologiae he is furthei descubed as ‘notanus aulae imperialis’, 
and his associate m the work of translation is 'Petrus de Regio aulae impenahs 
pi otonot arms’ Spamsh scholars who refer to the latter call him Pedio del Real, 
but I suspect that he was an Italian from Reggio m Lombardy 2 In the prologues 
of these two translations Alfonso is given the title Rex Romanorum et Gastellae , 
so they presumably belong to the period of his abortive candidatuie for the im- 
perial crown, and it is with his imperial chancery that Giles of Parma and Peter 
of Reggio are connected In 1256 the ambassadors of the commune of Pisa offered 
to recognize Alfonso as King of the Romans and in the following year the double 
election of Alfonso X and Richard, Earl of Cornwall, by the German princes took 
place It was not until 1275 that Alfonso X was finally persuaded by Gregory X 
to renounce his shadowy rights It was only dm mg these nineteen years that 
Alfonso could be called Rex Romano) um, and m fact his use of the title was sparing. 
It is never used m documents intended for home consumption, nor was it used m 
foreign coirespondence unconnected with imperial affairs, thus it is nob usually 
found m letters addressed to the kmgs of England, France, or Aragon It is used 
m letters addressed to Alfonso s German and Italian supporters and to the Popes 
when urging his imperial candidature It is, in fact, used only in documents issued 
by his imperial, as distinct from his royal, chancery, and m such documents his 
title is Rex Romanorum semper augustus , followed by his elaborate Oastilhan style 
The number of such letters can never have been great, and few have survived, but, 
scanty as the evidence is, it seems to show that Alfonso’s imperial chancery had 
its own staff of notaries and clerks, distmct from those of the royal chancery 
One member of this staff was the Pisan lawyer Bandmo Lancea, who formed part 
of *the embassy from Pisa in 1256 and remamed behind m Alfonso’s service His 
name appears in Alfonso’s imperial letters of the years 1257 and 1258 and in the 
latter year he is styled 'protonotarms sacn imperu’ 3 Probably he was retained 
by Alfonso to organize his embryonic imperial chancery. There are few imperial 
letters belongmg to the ’sixties and none mentions an imperial protonotary. 
Alfonso’s chances of becoming emperor had declined, and he can have had little 
reason to correspond with his dwindling band of German and Italian adherents 
About 1270, however, his fortunes revived once more After the defeat of Con- 
radme, the Ghibellmes of Northern Italy turned to A4onso as their only hope and 
there was much coming and going between Lombardy and Castille, exchanges of 
embassies, plans for affiances against Charles of Anjou and* for the dispatch of 
troops from Castille, until, m 1271, Alfonso entered into an agreement with the 
commune of Pavia and with the Ghibelhne exiles of Cremona, Parma, Piacenza, 
Vercelh, Tortona, Novara, and Lodi 4 It is possible that ittwas at this time that 
the three Itahan scholais— John of Cremona, Giles of Parma, and Peter of Reggio 
entered Alfonso’s service The earhest documentary evidence of the presence of 
any of them in Castille belongs to this period, when on 22 October 1271 ‘Magister 


1 Ohromcon Parmense in Rerum Italicarum 
scnptores, new edition, ix, 6, 8 

2 Itahan scholars assume his Itahan nationality , 
but the only suggested identification, that with 
Pietro de Reggio the physician who accused 
Pietro de Albano of heresy [cf G Tiraboschi, 
Bibliotheca M odense, i v (1783), 339, Affo, Me- 
morie degh Letterati Parmigiani (Parma, 1789), 
i, 265], is untenable 


3 F X Remling, Urhundenbuch zm Geschichte 
der Bischofe zu Speyer , i (Mainz, 1852), 274, 275, 
E Perard, Recueil de pieces cut lenses servant d 
l histone de Bourgogne (Paris, 1664), p 491, 
E Winkelmann, Acta Impel n medita secuh xm 
und xiv, i (Innsbruck, 1880), 464, no 579 

4 A nnales Placentim Ghbelhni m Mon Hist 
Germ xvm, 549-53 
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P de Regio’ signs a letter addressed by Alfonso X, as King of the Romans, to 
Pavia 1 If this be so, then the date of the Latin translations of the De ludicus 
astrologiae and the QuadnpaUitum will fall between 1271 and 1275, foi after the 
latter date the use of the title Rex Romanorum would be irregular It is true that 
the Bodleian MS Savile 15 contains a copy of the De ludicus astrologiae prefaced 
by the rubric ‘ [H]ec est figura mien translations huis libn die jouis mensis martn 
21 die Moharan Era Aiaburn 652, Christi 1253, Cesans 1291, Alexandri 1565’, 2 
but the date a d 1253 seems impossibly early for the Latin translation There is 
no evidence that eithei of the translators was m Castille until nearly twenty years 
later, the use of the title Rex Romanorum clearly belongs to some date after 1257, 
nor could Giles of Parma be described as w aule impenahs notarms’ or Peter of 
Reggio as ‘ ipsius aule protonotarius ’ m 1253 It is possible that 1253 is the date 
of the Castilhan translation of Jehuda ben Moses Cohen on which the Latin 
translation was based, the suivivmg manuscupt of the vernacular version is 
incomplete and gives no date, 3 but the form of the king’s title suggests a date 
after 1260 Some time after 1257 seems essential for the Latin version and the 
period between 1271 to 1275 the most probable After Alfonso’s renunciation of 
his imperial pretensions, the Italian scholars remained m his service In 1280 
£ Magister Petrus de Regio domnn Alfonsi regis Castelle protonotarius’ was one of 
three ambassadors sent to Charles of Salerno to sohcit his mediation between 
Alfonso X and Philip III of France 4 The embassy was successful and its envoys 
accompanied Charles liom Aix-en-Piovence to Pans whexe their piesence was 
noted and their names duly lepoited to Edward I by his agent, Maurice de Craon 5 
Two documents of 15 August 1280, by which Alfonso X undertook to meet 
Philip III and m the meanwhile to consent to a truce, are signed ‘ Egidius Tebaldi 
notarius domim regis Castelle’. 6 So, with the end of the Imperial venture, work 
appears to have been found for the Italians, either on foreign embassies or in the 
royal chancery m drafting foreign correspondence m Latin, there is not, however, 
any evidence that either Peter of Reggio or Giles of Parma continued to leside 
m Castille after Alfonso’s death, as did John of Cremona 

Modern research has cleared up a number of uncertainties concerning the scien- 
tific work of Alfonso X’s court Gone now is the legend of the astronomical 
‘congress’ at Toledo, to which Arabs from Toledo, Seville, and Cordoba and 
‘others more than fifty in all’ from Gascony and Pans were summoned by Alfonso 
and where they met together m the palace of Galiana from 1258 to 1262 and held 
disputations on the stars of the eighth sphere. The story is due m the first place to 
Hieronymo Roman’ de la Higuera, from whose manuscript history of Toledo it 
passed mto the pages of Nicolas Antomo and thence into those of Rodriguez de 
Castro and was generally accepted 7 It is now nearly a century since Steinschneider 
proved its fictitious nrvbure, by showing that among the scholars supposed to have 
been present are included the long dead authors of some of the treatises translated 
at Alfonso’s orders — for example, Abenragel, who is made to preside over the pro- 
ceedings m the absence of the king 8 Yet the legend died hard and continued to 


1 Wmkelmann, op cit p 465, no 580 

2 MS Savile 15, t 1. 

8 The last three of the eight books of the 
treatise are missing, 

4 G Daumet, Mimoire sur les relations de la 
France et de la Qa&tille (Pans, 1914), p 167, 

no xu 

6 Rymer, Foedera , i, 583 


6 Daumet, op cit p 169, no xm, p 170, 
no xiv 

7 N Antomo, op cit n, 81, Rodriguez de 
Castro, op cit n, 643-4. 

8 In 1848 in Magazm fur die Liteiatur des 
Auslands . which I have been unable to consult 
Cf Steinschneider, Jewish Literature (1857), 
pp 188, 359 n 65 
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be repeated m standard works of* the nmeteenth century, 1 while its ghost appears 
to haunt uneasily the pages of even more recent writers 2 Instead of this congress 
of notables we have a group of some fifteen persons, including Jewish physicians, 
Castilkan ecclesiastics, and Italians employed in the royal chance^, who were 
engaged m the work of translating, revising, compiling, and editing under the 
king’s duection This activity was not confined to a period of four years, but was 
carried on more or less steadily for over thirty, and covers most of Alfonso’s 
lifetime If -we can accept the statements contained m the preface to the Lapidano, 
the work was first known to Alfonso m 1243 when he was twenty-two years old, and 
its translation was completed in 1250, two years befoie his accession to the thione 
The latest of the scientific works, the lost Libi o de las formas y de las imageries, 
was not finished until 1279, five years before his death Between these dates a 
very large number of manuscripts must have been examined, translated, and made 
use of Not all the resulting works are dated, and m some cases there is little to 
indicate at what period of the reign they were taken m hand We know, however, 
that the first versions of the Libio de la a$afeha and the Libi o de las estrellas fijas 
belong to 1255-6, while the vernacular Liber Picatnx was probably finished m 
1256 Both the Libro del alcota and the Libro de las cruces were finished early m 
1259 The Tables were completed m 1272 as a result of observations carried on 
over a decade I have shown that the most likely dates for the Latin translations 
carried out by Giles of Parma and Peter of Reggio he between 1271 and 1275 
The revised edition of the Libro de las estiellas fijas belongs to 1276, the second 
versions of the Libio del aleora and of the Libro de la agafeha, and the Libro del 
quadrante all belong to 1277 , the other treatises contained in the Libros del saber 
de astronomia are not dated Finally, the collection and transcription of the 
tieatises which composed the Libro de las faunas y de las imageries was carried on 
from 1276 to 1279 So there appear to be two mam periods of activity, one in the 
’fifties of the century, another — given over to revision, retranslation, and collec- 
tion — in the ’seventies , the compilation of the Tables bridges the gap between. 

Much of this scientific work was doubtless carried out at Toledo In the twelfth 
and early thirteenth centuries Toledo was a meeting-place for eastern and western 
learnmg, the city to which Christian scholars such as Gerard of Cremona, Michael 
Scot and Darnel of Morley went to obtain translations of philosophical and scien- 
tific works 3 There was a wealthy Jewish community in Toledo, and Jews were 
the usual intermediaries between Muslim and Christian-scholars That Jews played 
a predominant part m Alfonso’s scientific works is incontestable Further, the 
Mozarabic mhabitants of Toledo, the descendants, that is, of Christian families 
who had lived there under Mushm rule, were still bilingual at the end of the 
thirteenth century, and their private documents, such as conveyances of land, 
sales, contracts, and marriage settlements were drafted in ^Arabic 4 There was 
therefore, no lack m Toledo of experts m the Arabic tongue, and the city was an 
obvious centre for the work Alfonso had m hand It was certamly there that the 
astronomical instruments were constructed and set up and the observations taken 
on which the Alfansme Tables were based Four of Alfonso’s scholars — Jehuda 

1 Eg in L Leelere, Histone de la medicine Medieval Science (2nd ed 1927), pp 12sqq, 

Arabe , n (Pans, 1876), 442 126 sqq 

2 A Ballesteros, Sevilla en el siglo tyece , 4 A ^ Gonzalez Palencia, Los Mozambes de 

p 165 ‘Los sabios toledanos que xeumdos en Toledo en hs siglos cfyce y trece (Madrid, 1926-30), 
el palaeio de Galiana discuti'an sobre el ot havo 3 vols contains a collection of such Mozarabic 
cielo ’ documents, together with summaries or transla- 

3 C H Haskins, Studies in the History of lions in Spanish 
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ben Moses Cohen, Isaac ben Sid, Samuel Halevi, and Master Fernando — aie all 
called ‘of Toledo’ m the tests, and were presumably natives of the city It must 
not, however, be supposed that the king and his couit resided habitually at the 
ancient capital of the Visigothic kingdom, nor that all the work was necessarily 
carried out there Seville was the city at which Alfonso spent the longest con- 
secutive periods of his leign, and his visits to Toledo were no longer or more 
frequent than to many other cities of his dominions, less frequent, in fact, than 
to Burgos His first residence m Toledo after his accession lasted from 3 February 
to 19 May 1254, and he was there agam for just over a year from 26 Januaiy 1259 
to 6 February 1260 He paid short visits to the city m 1268 and 1269, he was 
theie for four months between 8 December 1278 and 10 Apnl 1279 and he last 
visited it at the end of Apiil 3281. These dates do not bear any close relationship 
to the known dates of the works On the other hand, it appears that the revision 
of the treatises for collection m the Libia del saber de ast) onomia and possibly also 
ni the Libio de las fo? mas was partly ^earned out, not at Toledo, but at Burgos, 
and to some extent under the supervision of the king. We are specifically told 
that Alfonso himself corrected the language of the Libro de las esfrellas fijas in 
1276 and that the revised Libro de la agafeha was completed m Burgos m 1277. 
Alfonso stayed in Buigos from May to July 1276 and again from April 1277 to 
February 1278 All this suggests that Alfonso, after he had commissioned and 
instructed his scholars, left them a free hand, but that he intervened later m the 
ease of those treatises selected for incorporation in the two collections — moie than 
this wo cannot say 1 

It must be admitted that the effects of all this work on the development of 
science were not commensurate with the gieat efioit involved 2 * This is paitly 
due to the secondary importance of the works translated, partly to the king’s 
addiction to astrology, a study detrimental to the true development of science, 
partly to the use of the Castilhan language winch inevitably militated against the 
wide diffusion of the works in Western Europe The Aljonsme Tables are the most 
solid contribution both to scientific studies and to the king’s reputation m this 
field, and, as we have seen, it was the Tables as modified at Paris and accom- 
panied by Latin canons by vanous authors which were most widely known and 
used. Apart from the Tables , the works of which most manuscripts survive are 
the astrological ones which, either by Alfonso’s orders, or later, were translated 
into Latin — the Quadnpa^tituw^ the Liber de iudicns astrologiae } and the Liber 
Picatnx It is as ‘the Astrologer’ that Alfonso X appears m the Grdnica de 1344 z 
and in the pages of such fifteenth-century humanists as Bodrigo Sanchez de 
Arevalo and Alfonso de Cartagena 4 * * * To the men of the Middle Ages astrology was 

1 For the Jong’s itinerary I have used A. Bal- 14 July 1276, 5, 11, 12 April, 1 May, 20, 28 June, 
lesteros y Beietta, Itin&tano de don Alfonso el 6, 7, 28 July, 5 August, 1 Septembei, 15, 16 
Sabio, 1252-1259 (Madrid, 1935) and Boletin de October, 16, 29 December 1277, 8 February 1278 
la Real Academia de laBistoria t cvu (1935), 21-76, The number of extant documents for the second 
381-418, cvni (1936), 15-42, which covers the half of the reign is fax smaller than for the first 
years 1260-4 For the period 1265-84 I have half 

used a skeleton ltmeraiy compiled mainly fiom 2 Of Sarton, op cit n, 748. 
published documents It is far from complete, 8 R. Menendez-Pidal, Ordmcas generales de 

but shows that Alfonso was at Toledo on the Rspana ( Catalogo de la Meal Billioteca , v (Madrid, 
following dates 30 October, 30 December 1268, 1918)), p 51. 

14, 24, 31 August and 25 September 1269, 8, 23 1 Rodencus Santius, Historta Hispamca , 

December 1278, 26, 28 Maifh, 8, 10 Apnl 1279, pars 4, cap 5, Alfonsus a Carthagena, Begum 

24, 27 April 1281 Between 1276 and 1279, the Hispamae Anacephalaeosis , cap. 84, both in 

period of the two collections, Alfonso was in Andreas Schott, Hispama Illustrata, i (Frankfort, 

Burgos on the following days: 28 May, 19 June, 1603). 
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but applied astronomy, its study a legitimate pursuit foi the learned, its en- 
couragement a suitable object for the munificence of kings And so, as we 
enumerate the works both astronomical and astrological carried out by Alfonso’s 
orders, we can readily understand his con temporal y leputation as a scholar and 
patron of scholars and appreciate the reasons which led those who worked for 
him to call him ‘amador de los sciences et de saberes 5 or 'rex excelsus qui scientiara 
diligit et scientes honor at \ 
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THE TURKISH MENACE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


A subject never long absent from the thought of a Geiman Burger of the sixteenth 
centuiy was the Tur kis h peril Vague news of Murat I s great victory ovei the 
Slavs at Kossovo m 1389, and of Hunyadi Janos’s brave stand against the Turks 
m 1456, had filtered through into Germany bit by bit, but from 1520 onwards, 
when Suleiman II, the gieatest sovereign the Tuiks m Europe ever had, came 
into power, then imminent danger was ever befoie the German-speakmg peoples. 
At almost every Reichstag eloquent appeals were made for funds to raise troops 
to oppose the Ottoman might It is most interesting to note how the entne history 
of the Reformation was linked up with this Tuikish menace, 1 again and again the 
Piotestant cause was aided by Charles V’s preoccupation with Suleiman and his 
sometimes secret but often avowed ally, Francis I Generally the result of the 
appeals was,' as a Nurnbeig correspondent wrote m March 1522 ‘Die Not war 
gross aber die Hulf w T ar klem, es dacht em Jeder nui an sich \ 2 Geoig Kirchmaier, 
m his Denhwm digkeuen* states. ‘In one day they [the Turks] have executed over 
6000 men but there is none to take pity upon us. we can find neither help 
nor rescue, neithei prince nor leader Em Jeder wartet bis ihm die Wand warm 
we?d Oh, how shamefully our Christian brethren are deserted ’ Public processions 
and prayers were ordered, a bell was to be rung each day m all towns and villages 
to lemmd people to pi ay, a Tw kensteuer was imposed (8 May 1522) on all 
Rcichsslande and UnteUanen , but contributions came in gar saumselig — Frankfurt, 
e g alleged it had too many public buildings to erect 4 

Two events m particular increased general apprehension The first was the 
battle of Mohacs, 29 August 1526, when King Ludwig II of Bohemia and Hungary, 
with 22,000 men, was hopelessly defeated by Suleiman with 200,000, the king 
perished miserably m a swamp as he fled after the battle, and the way was left 
open for an attack on Lowei Austria and Bavaria It was in September, after 
this battle, that Cardinal Campeggio assured Wolsey ‘The Pope will make every 
effort for peace and for the piomotion of an expedition against the Turks ’ The 
second event was one which struck terror throughout Europe — the sack of Rome 
(6 May 1527) by mixed troops, mostly German, when art treasures, archives and 
libraries were destroyed and thousands of people lost their hves — a contrast 
indeed to the capture of Rome m May, 1944 * Though no Turks were present, 
this evidence of lack of unity m Christendom rang a note of ominous warning m 
the ears of all thinking men No one was astonished when in 1529 Suleiman, 
c Herr aller Herrscher, Schatten Gottes uber die Welt’, marched on Vienna, his 
troops arriving beneath the walls on 21 September. Under the leadership of Count 
Nicolaus von Salm 5 the inhabitants fought bravely, and on 14 October, to the 
amazement of all, theT Sultan was compelled to raise the siege It was a near 
escape. In a letter to Amsdorf (27 October 1529) Luther writes * 

Gestem erhielten wir die Nachncht, dass der Turke durch em Wunder Gottes von 
Wien naeh Ungarn zu abgezogen ist Dean nachdem er gegen die Stadt selbst fast 

1 Far more, it would appear, than has generally dem Ausgang des MtUelalters (JTreibuig l B 1897), 

been admitted by writers on the Reformation h, 236 3 Janssen, ii, 236 

Reading the reoords closely, one cannot but con- 4 The whole situation is well summed up m 
dude that the effect of the Reformation would Hauser and Renaudet, Les Debuts de VAge 
have been greatly circumscribed had not this feai Moderne, Pans, 1929 

of the Turks loomed so large m the eyes of the 5 Salm had all the houses m the Vorstadt pulled 
rulers of Germany down. Was this the background of the early 

2 Janssen, Geschichte des deutschen V dikes sett scenes of Measure for Measui e ? 
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20 Angriffe vergebens unternommen, hat ei von unterirdischen Grabern aus an drei 
Stellen die Mauern mit Pulver gesprengt und blosgelegt Aber mit keiner Gewalt 
konnte ©r sem von Gott ©rschrecktes Heer zum Sturm© zwingen, dass si© sieh lieber 
von den Fuhrern mederstechen liessen, als den letzten Sturmangriff zu wagen. 1 

All these happenings can, of course, be studied in the usual way — in ai chives, 
Kanzleidolumente , Postillen, letters A less frequented method is to note how they 
are recorded m that form of literature which can most truly be called ‘popular 5 
m the sixteenth centuiy, m the hymnbooks of the people From 1526 onwards 
there is constant reference to ‘ dems nammens grossen dampffer 5 , as the Turk is 
styled by one writer 2 A certain vague fear of mvasion had been in existence for 
years previously, but from the days when the broadsheets containing the death 
of Ludwig II and Vienna s narrow escape 3 began to circulate, hymns abound in 
which German fright, indignation and pity find expression One of the earhest is 
an appeal to take up aims, printed m Nurnberg m 1529 4 

Wacht auff, wacht auff, yhr Fursten gut, 

Thut frolieh zamen sprmgen, 

Auff das yhr redt das Christlich blut f 
euch wirt nit misselmgen 
Wyder den feindt der Christenheyt, 
den Turcken ich do mein© 
sem hochmut wird yhm werden layt, 
seyn gwalt wird yhm auch kleyn©. 

Waeh auff, wach auff, du edle kron, 

Karl©, du Keyser werde * 

Mit demer hilf solt du bey ston 
m sorg uund grosser bschwerd© 

Deim bruder, Komg Ferdmand, 
do haym solt du mt bleyben 
Der Turck der ligt yhm yn dem land, 
den hilff ym dannen treyben 

Dann ich sing euch zu diser frist 
elerlieh und offenbare 
Wo nit der Turck hett vor gewist 
gantz eygentkch fur ware, 

Das zwispalt untem Christen wer, 
het yhm nit fur genuraen 
mit einem solchen grossen heer 
m Christlich landt zu kumen 

Frohch dar wagt leyb, gut un ehr, 
das Turckisch volck zu schlage, 
so wonet Gott m ewrem heer 
den Turcken zu veriagen 

Many early lyrics consist simply of a lecital of the Turkish advance, though they 
generally contam an appeal for volunteers One water 5 tells how 

zway und zwamtzig Kunigreich 
Darzu zway gross Kayserthumb 


1 Luther's Brief e, de Wette, in, 518 

2 WacLernagel, Das d Kirchenhed v d altesten 
Zeiten bis zu Anlang d XVII Jahhunderts , 
m, 982 

3 Cf ‘Em new Lied, wie der Turk Wien 


belagert \ Lihencron, Deutsches Leben im Vollshed 
um 1530, pp 17 flf 

4 Wackernagel, m, 803 

5 Wackernagel, in, 981 
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liave been captuied Likewise 

Pulgenain er ge\ran, 

Smiienn 1 moeht jm mcht vorstan, . 

Rodis hat er gewunnen, 

vil Stet inn Hongern zwungen, 

Kunig Ludwig et sehlagen, 

Fui Wien ist er auch kommen, 
des haben wn* schlecht frommen. 

Christen so] tens all ldagen 

Like many otheis of Ins era,, tins author is convinced of the fai -reaching pxopa- 
gandist policy of the Ottomans 

furwahr ich each sage, 
er bedenkt nacht und tage 
wie er der Christen lande 
bring m sem gwalt uund hande 
Darumb seit nit so trege 
oder es wirdt euch laide 

An impassioned hymn by Huldrieh Bretel 2 relates a similar story of the Turkish 
conquest 

Der Unger hat empfunden 
des Turcken grausam hand, 

Grabat auf diser stunden 
ist m des Wutnchs band, 

Dalmacia dergleichen 
leit pem, angst, clag und not 
* * * x 

Wer kan und mag nit bewemen 
den fall der Chrystenheit? 

and all the more so, as there have also fallen 4 Libya, klein Asia, Constantinople, 
Jerusalem, Antioehia aund Alexandria [these last being called ‘die vier Vatter 
von Rom’], Rodiss des teusehen Ordens, Sabatz, Steyrmarck und Osterreich 5 
To such pleas the powerful aid of Hans Sachs was lent m 1532. In his poem 
Wider den bluidwstigen TurJcen , he appeals to the 4 grossmeehtiger keiser 3 , to the 
4 heilig reiche 3 , to the ‘fursten, lantheren und grafen 3 , the ‘nttersehafte 3 , c teutscher 
adel 3 , 4 bisehof und prelaten 3 , and so on until he arrives at the ‘reitersknaben’, 
4 buchsenmeistei 3 and 4 keb«n Bauern 3 , 

mit spiess und hellenbarten 
greifen den Turcken an. 

In almost every case the appeal is directed to that new sense of personal responsi- 
bility which the Reformation was doing so much to foster. If they do not join in 
this conflict, there will be an end of Germany and its Protestant Chmch 

In der Turckei geht sich das geschreye 
der Christlieh glaub der sei sich gar zersteuwen, 
darumb memt der Turck, sem glaub sex gerechte, 
und greifft die fromraen Christen an, 
vil mer dann ich letzunt ertzelen kan. 3 

1 Which after, all does not show great geo- 2 Wackeraagel, in, 978 

graphical advance on old Baibai ossa’s query. 3 Hans Witzstat von Wertheim, quoted by 

But where Serbia’ Wackemagel, ni, 198 
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As the time goes by, the appeals ‘become moie passionate 

O Jesu, Gottes Vaters Sohn, 
em Mittler hie auff erden, 

Barmherzigkeit erwirb uns nun, 
das wir so gar mcht werden 
Zerknurschet von des Turcken hand, 
der jetzund leyt in unserm Land 
das alles zu verheren 1 

O Herr, dein Christenheit erhalt, 

thu uns vor yhm bewaren 

Es ligt an demer hulff und krafft, 

wer die mcht hat, gar mchts mcht schafft, 

ob er auch wei der sterchste 2 

Not a little of the point of these appeals is afforded by a narration of Turkish 
atrocities, as e g those sequent upon the sacking of Ofen (Buda) and Pest, when at 

Mane Geburt, am selben fest, 
gewon der Turck die Stat zu Pest. 

Cruelties to women and children are specially recoided m the hope of stirring up 
German indifference, and the poem ends 

O Karole, Kayserliche man, 
weil drr Gott solcher eeren gan, 
marck unser gross elende, 

Mitt demer maacht uund trostes schem 
den wuttnch wider wende. 3 

Sometimes the songs take the form of a complaint from the poor prisoners at 
Constantinople, ‘Jrer jammerlichen klag und ermanung an gemayne Christen- 
hayt 5 4 The sufferings of such prisoners are enumerated their sale in public, 

Man treybt sie dar 
all tag furwar 

am kauff so ellendigkleiche , 

their persecutions, their despair, their fetters, 

Auch ketten gross 

an halsen bloss, 

dazu an handen und fussen, 

their half-starved condition, their separation from ons another. Each stanza ends 
with the refrain 


Es ist kem schertz, 

Gott erman all© Christen hertz. 6 

All through Luther’s writings we find allusions to this question of the hour In 
August 1528 he wrote directly to the nation upon it m his Vom Krieg wider die 
Turlcen , a book as fresh, as wise and as fascinating to-day as ever. In it he says 
he has been urged for five years past to take up the theme and admits that ‘fast 
(sehr) viele oder schier alle Reichstage sind um solcher Sache willen ausgerufen 
und gehalten worden ’ c Wie der Pabst der Endchrist, so ist der Turk© der 
leibhafbige Teufel, wider alle beide geht unser und der Christenheit Gebet ’ When 
Vienna was reheved he pubhshed his Heeipredigt wider die Turcken (October 1529) , 

1 Waekemagel, m, 977. 4 Wackemagel, m, 980. 

2 Wackemagel, in, 976 5 Cf also Wackemagel, in, 978. 

3 Wackemagel, m, 979. 
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but it is a question whether a single line fioifi a hymn of this period did not 
exercise a greater influence than eithei of the set treatises His hymn, k widei die 
zween Eitzfemde Chnsti und semei heihgen Kuchen, Erhalt uns, Heri, bey deinem 
Wort’, 1 with its famous c Und steuei des Bapsts und Turcken Mord\ became a 
model on which every pi entice hand m the making of Ki?chenhede i for a century 
afterwards would tiy his poweis Taking ‘Eihalt uns, Herr, bey demem Woit 5 as 
his first stanza, each mmoi poet would stnng on to it many verses of similai stiucture 
but less stalwartness Even wnteis so consideiable as Mattliesius and Selneeker 
thought it no shame to do so, and that not once but seveial times 

After Luther's death the penl increased rather than diminished Charles V, it 
is true, made a treaty with Suleiman m 1545 and was thus able to devote himself 
to the Schmalkatdischer Ki leg , but the peace was of brief duration In his funeral 
sermon on Luther (22 February 1546) Melancthon mentions the Turks as threat- 
ening us from without’ , in all the hymn books of the day we find, alongside plaints 
concerning the imprisonment of the ‘gute Chuifurst petitions that the Tuikish 
menace may be averted Such hymns are to be found, eg m the Lubecke? 
Enchiridion (1545), Eyn Gesangbuchleyn (Marpurg, 1549), and m the Hambwge? 
Enchiridion (1558) Thus, in a hymn published in Nurnberg in 1554 2 we read 

Dre femde von uns treibe, 
die Turcken ich da mem, 
das jhr kemer beleibe, 
sie hassen den namen dem. 

Wenn wu sollen aussiaysen 
wider des Turcken schar, 

Bschutz uns Witwen und waysen, 
bhut uns, Herr, alle gar. 

The fight was bound to be hard and long but, as another writer put it. 3 

Em steyffe hoffnung wollen wir zu dir 
und deinen Gnaden tragen. 

Unwilling combatants were not desired, but even they might still be of use 

Wer selb in disen streit nit woll, der soli 
mit andacht nit auffheren, 

Zuschrem und zubitten ser, der Herr 
woll seme Kinder gweren 
Uund geben gluck auff unser seyt. 

When the Schmalkaidische? Kneg broke out, more than one writer saw the 
danger which threatened the empire from the east. The emperor, it was said, 

Solt auch helffen bewaren 
mit Komg Ferdinand, 

So setzen sie m faren 
das fruchtbar Osterland, 
das thut der Turck verheeren 
nut Krieg, Brand, Hader, Mord, 

Niemand thut jhm das wehren, 
streifft bis an Wiener Port. 1 

x The line has been as much knocked about as variants, all eloquent as to particular perils at the 
any m the vast stores of German hymnology Its time of their making, are ‘des Bapsts und 
history is well known, taken up at once by the Spamers Mord’, ‘des Bapsts und Polen Mord’, 
Catholics for their own first hymn books, the lme, and ‘ Und steuere demer Pemde Mord’. 
which had earlier driven them to fury, appears 2 Wackernagel, m, 1275 
as ‘Und steuer des Satans List und Mord’, an 3 Wackernagel, m, 982 

alteration which Wackernagel slyly described as 4 Wackernagel, in, 1167 

not too complimentary to the Papists Other 
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And m the year when the great peace was made at Augsburg, Toiler von Gora 
composes for his Schlesisch Singebuchlein (Breslaw, 1555) a hymn 'Wider die 
Turcken und andere Heidmsche Tyrannen ’ 1 — in whose ravages he sees, as did 
Luther, a Zuchtruthe ’ m recompense for his country’s godlessness 
Fiesh alarms were raised during the late fifties and m the ’sixties. In the 
Enchmdion fgedruckt to Hamborch’, 1558) by Albeit Salsborch, a spirited Low- 
Geiman appeal begins 

Waket up, gy Christen alle, 
syth nuchtern all toglyck f 
De Turke ys vorhanden 
und ys vorwar mtht wyth. 

Thomas Brewer, m the ’sixties, quotes the Turk as one who still 

schont da weder Weib noch Kindt, 
sein Sebel uund Kugel geschwmdt 
tun alles sclinell auffressen 2 

A hymn published in 1571 3 bears witness to the fact that the peril is by no 
means past 

Der Turck mit grosser heeres kraft 
wil tilgen die gantz Chnstlich lehr 
durch fewr und Schwerd. 

No less acute is the menace m the time of Rmgwald, author of 5 Es ist gewislich 
an der Zeith In 1585 he writes 

Steh doch m diesem harten streit 
auch bei der armen Christenheit, 

Die jetzt vom Turcken wird bedrangt 
und gar an demer hulffe hengt. 4 

In another hymn of the same period 5 we are told that the Turk 

kompt nu stracks der meinung her, 
das er uns vollent wie em Beer 
hin opffer und zerreisse, 

and the fervent wish is expressed that this * stinckent Mahometh ’ may be 

zu boden schlagen 
mit Pestilenz und fewre. 

In yet another a full-dress appeal is made to the nation to tackle the problem 

denn sih, es kompt em Hauff 
vons Turckischen Keysers Kron 
Mit Spiessen und Hellebarten 
mit Ross und Wagen viel 
uund Bogen ohn ziel 
m Ungem wollen sie warten. 

Their object is clear 

grosse Beute 
von dmgen mancherley 
uns wollen sie abestreiffen, 
darneben alle Fest, 
und Wien, die allerbest, 
zubrechen und zuschleiffen. 

1 Quoted, Wackernagel, rv, 104 4 Wackernagel, iv, 1478 

2 Quoted, Wackernagel, iv, 479 5 Wackernagel, rv, 1485 

3 ‘Chnstlich Schul und Haus Gebet’, Leipzig, 6 Wackernagel, rv, 1487. 

1571 Quoted Wackernagel, rv, 1180 
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Si© diawen anch gai fiech, 
das sie on widerstand 
mit Pnlver und nut Peeh 
das gantze Deutsche Land 

Stiacks wollen wider brennen 
und aller Menschen Schar 
in blut eiseuffen gai 

die Jesuin Christ bekennen. 

Before closing, Rmgwald nisei ts the customary request for practical help 

Mach euch jung und alt 
hmein ins Unger land. 

After the Wallachian Vespeis of 1593, Michael the Biave held back the Turks 
and gave Central Europe freedom from attack for eight years The Treaty of 
Zsitva Toiok, 1606, may really be regarded as the turning-point of the Turkish 
conquests Prom thence onwards all Austrian paying of tribute ceased ‘Though 
failing to secure to Hungary and through it to the Empire a well-protected 
frontier, it signified the first signal success achieved by western Christendom 
against its arch-foe since Lepanto 5 1 Desultory (and sometimes that adjective 
understates the case) fighting continued for over half a century it was m that 
fighting that Wallenstein and Tilly learnt many of their endearing ways of wagmg 
war The barbarism so dreaded by Germans m the sixteenth century was fully 
brought home to them by soldiers of their own m the seventeenth century, and 
towards the end of the Thirty Years' War we find the great Silesian satirist, 
Logau, mordantly observing 

Man sagt, deft Turcken Reich werd ehstes untergehen 
Was liilftts ’ Weil Turckisch Ait bey Christen wil entstehen. 

As late as 1683 Kara Mustapha all but captured Vienna by a surprise attack 
and it was only m 1687, when Charles of Lorraine won the second battle of Mohacs, 
that the nightmare of Turkish invasion, which had lasted since 1389, was finally 
removed from the German lands In 1945 it is not the Turk, but the German 
himself, whom the inhabitants of Central Europe have most cause to dread 

Sydney H. Moore 

Oxford 


1 A+W Ward, Camb Modern Hi&U iv, 8. 



SIMPLICIUS SIMPLICISSIMUS’S BRITISH RELATIONS 


A von Keller has said that the parallelism which has been repeatedly noticed 
between Simplicissimus and Wolfram’s Parzival is merely external 1 The resem- 
blance, however, is particularly striking when we consider the hero’s eaily histoiy, 
his birth of a noble lady on her flight, his mother’s death and his upbringing m 
ignorance of his descent 

Perhaps the most remarkable pomt xn this Vorgeschichte is the role of the forest 
Simplicius spent his childhood m the employ of his foster-father and later in the 
company of a heinnt (who, as he learns m later y ears, was his father) m the 
forests of the Spessait mountains On his*fhght after the destruction of his foster- 
parents' home he goes through an agony of fright m the forest, until ‘der kebe 
Tag den Baumen gebot, lhn mit seiner Gegenwart unbetrubt zu lassen’ (Book i, 
chap 6, also 16), eventually he is attiacted by the famous hermit’s song, which 
ends with a reference to ‘diese Walder od’ 2 Do these words beai merely an 
external resemblance to the words ‘una selva oscura, salveggia, aspra ed forte’ m 
the beginning of Dante’s Divma Commedia (which, in contrast to Italian mterpreters, 
such as Bianehi and Scartazzim, commentators m this country, such as O’Donnell, 
refused to mterpret m a merely symbolical sense) and to the description of the 
forest m the ‘ Wald und Hohle ’ scene which is the turning -pomt in the first part 
of Goethe’s Faust 2 

Und wenn der Sturm im Walde braus’t und knarrt. . . 

Dann fuhrst du mich zur sichern Hohle, zeigst 

Mir dann mich selbst 3 

Simplicius’s story is an early example m German literature of an autobiography 
in the modern sense as an objective reahzation of self-identity 4 The expression 
4 to be oneself’, as used, m this mstance, by Goethe, is most significant m thus 
respect, it has become one of the fundamental concepts of modern existential 
philosophy 5 At this point the modern character of the Simplicius novel becomes 


x A v Keller, m his article on Grimmelshausen 
in Deutsche National- Biographic On the paral- 
lelism between Simplicissimus and Paiznal see 
K Erancke, Social Forces m Get man Literature 
(New Yoik, 1897), p 204, and Robertson, German 
Literature (London, 1908), p 228 On Simplicius’s 
references to King Arthur see p 43, note 1 

2 See Das Oxforder Buch Deutschei Dichtung 
(Oxfoid, 1911), p 40 Eichendorff’s ‘Nachdich- 
tung ’ Dei Einsiedler (ibid no 217) says ‘ Wennicli 
bei Waldesrauschen hier gedankenvoll gesessen’ 
See note 3 

* ‘ Rem&tes hessisehes Wesen smd die Wald- 
geheimmsse, denen schon Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach sick hmgegeben hatte Hire Quelle war die 
uialte heifie Scheu der Hessen vor den Wald- 
baumen [which St Boniface so painfully hurt 
when felling the saczed oak at Geismar] Auf 
diesei Feier ist der erste Teil des Simplicissimus 


aufgebaut * J JNadler, Liter aturgeschichte der 
deutschen Stamme, i (Regensburg, 1923), 509 
Strangely enough, no reference to Goethe is made 
A more romantic expression of the profoundly 
German idea of the forest as the background for 
becoming oneself is found m Eichendorff ’s poem 
Abschied In Heideggei’s philosophy the place 
of the forest has been taken by the Nothing (IFas 
ist Metaphysik 9 Halle, 1928) 

4 The theory and history of autobiography 
was placed on a scholarly basis by Wilhelm 
Dilthey See Die Geschichte dei Autobiographic, 
by W Misch, Dilthey s son-m-law 

5 See my articles ‘Das neue Denken und das 
neue Glauben (Kail Jaspeis)’, Zeitschnft fur 
Theologie und Kirche , vol xvn (1936), p 48, and 
‘ The measure of man’, Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 
October, 1944 
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most evident when it is compaied (as is often done) with Christian Reuter’s 
Schelmuffsky , pubhshed thnty years latei 

These two works aie, on the other hand, lepiesentative m seventeenth-century 
German literature of the venerable tradition of Ulysses It is not accidental that 
even m the second chaptei of the fiist book Simplicius says ‘in praise of shepherds 5 

Bey den alten Heyden fand man so wol solche Exempla Horten sind gewesen (wie 
Lucianus in semem Dialogo Helenae bezeuget) Pans , Pnami dess Korugs Sohn 

The parallelism between the Simplicius novel and the most recent interpretation 
of the Ulysses’ tradition by James Joyce is so striking, that I am inclined to 
believe that Joyce (who is known to have had an extensive knowledge even of 
remote works of German literature) read this book The scientific coldness and 
minuteness in the description of the lowest physical processes is m both works an 
expression of a literally unlimited Selbstenthullung A comparison in this respect 
with Swift’s Gullive? is of mterest, and gams in significance in Rose’s note con- 
tamed m his mtroduction to the second edition of A T S Goodrick’s translation of 
Simplicissimus (1924) 

The earliest book (by the author of the Simplicius-novel), Per fliegende Wandersmann 
nach dem Mond (1659), w r as a translation of F Baudoin’s Lhomme dans la lune (Pans 
1648) which m turn was a translation of Francis Godwin’s The Man in the Moon , by 
Dommqo Go?isale& (London 1638) Some details of Godwin’s book were imitated by 
Cyrano de Bergerac, from whom Swift derived valuable hints foi Gulliver's Travels 1 

In one of the Bieughel-like descnptions of physiological processes (Book i, chap 28), 
Simplicius expressly refers to k Ulyssen’ Simplicius’s account of his experiences 
m the Venusberg at Pans (iv, 4 and 5) has been omitted m Goodrick’s translation 
with the remark that it is too mdecent and moreover unimportant At the very 
bottom of his misery Simplicius, 'the poor soldier’, becomes a male prostitute 
The description of this utter disgrace foreshadows passages found in many works 
of twentieth- century literature with the only difference that Simplicius is aware 
of the viehische Unflaterey Actually this mcident and the subsequent cure when 
he suffered from small-pox form the turning-point in Simplicius’s life 2 3 A further 
reference to Ulysses is found in the course of the scenes witnessed at the soldiers’ 
banquet at Hanau, which remind Simplicius of the metamorphosis of c Ulyssis 
Geferten in Schweme’ (i, 30) The description which Simplicius, £ der tumbe Tor’, 
gives to his master of the debauchery folio wmg that banquet shows just as repulsive 


1 p xxiv The modem tradition of the Man in 
the Moon (Verne, Poe) is traced in Franz Hirsch’s 
Geschichte der deutschen Literatur {Geschichte der 

Weltliteraturen, v), Leipzig, 1887, p 458 A survey 
of the contents of Grimmelshausen’s Wanders- 
mann is given by Bobertag m his edition of 
Gnmmelshausen’s works m Kurschner's Deutsche 
National Literatur, xxxm, xxxv Butcf Euphor- 
ion, xxxi, 1924 

3 See also K C Hayens’s Gnmmelshausen 
(Oxford, 1932), pp 90 f 4 One great lady had him 
kidnapped he stayed with her for one week 
and returned loaded with presents 5 (alsopp 127f ). 

German writers on the Simplicius novel have 
still moie fatally misunderstood the real signi- 
ficance of that passage, e g when, like Goodrick, 
suggestmg the denvation of this scene from 


Bandello, Hirsch (op cit pp 487, 489) speaks of 
Simplicius’s 4 Liebesabenteuer mit emer vomeh- 
men Dame ’ Simplicius cleaily says that he had 
4 vier und nochmehr dergleichen Kunden ’ and 
that his 4 Verehrung m dem Huren-HauB [later 
‘Borden’] war 200 Pistolet’ Chap 6 starts 
‘Durch diese meme Handtierung brachte ich 
beydes an Geld und andern Sachen so viel 
Verehrungen zusammen, daB nur angst dabey 
ward, und verwunderte ich mich mcht mehr, 
daB sich die Weibsbilder em Handwerk auB 
dieser viehischen Unflaterey machen, well es so 
trefflich wol emtraget’ After all this, Nadler 
(op cit p 513) still caUs Simplicius at Pans a 
‘zieilichei Schwerenoter’, while E Schmidt 
{Charactenstilen (1886), p 107) speaks of his 
‘galante Abenteuer’ 
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a detachment from the spiritual reality underlying them as is found m those passages 
for which Joyce’s Ulysses has been banned 1 

The banquet referred to above was given by Simplicius's first master in the 
world, his uncle James Ramsay, one of the few historical personages described m 
this book as personal acquaintances of the hero Ramsay’s association with Hanau, 
where Simplicius has the good luck to be stianded at the end of the first part of 
his wanderings (x, 19), is a historic fact, and so is the raising in 1636 of the siege 
of that town by the Imperial forces (as mentioned m n, 14) How far the story 
of Simplicius’s life corresponds to that of the author’s own life or to the general 
history of the Thirty Years’ War has been aigued to some extent by Kogel, 
Bobertag, v Keller, Rose and others Rose (p xxix) says that Simplicius’s rela- 
tions with Ramsav aie ‘of course fictitious’ 

Simplicius is the son of James Ramsay's sistei Susanna and of Captain Sternfels 
von Fuchsheim, the name Melchiot Sternfels von Eugsheim, another of the many 
anagrams of the authoi 's name, is found below the preface to Griminelshausen’s 
Ewigivahi endes Calender (1670) 2 As I have no access to the sources quoted m the 
articles on the brothers David, George and James Ramsay m the Dichomiy oj 
National Biogiaphy , 3 I am unable to atgue whether Susanna is a histone peisonage 
or not The account given by Simplicius s fostei -father (v, 8) of the last hours of 
‘die schone junge Edelfrau’ who could ride so mannhch’ is interesting enough as 
an early German testimonv to the national charactenstics of the Scottish Mans- 
feld’s army, with which her husband served, had been defeated near Hochst 4 
(now the great industrial suburb of Frankfurt -am -Mam) On her flight she was 
ovei taken by a piemature deliveiy Simplicius’s foster-father found her ‘indem 
ich sie beyde Hand und Augen gegen dem [sic] Hunmel auffheben sahe, und auff 
Welsch mit emer erbarmhehen Stimme zu Gott ruffen horete’ However, she 
managed to make herself understood 

Ach ’ wan lhr ein ehrlicher Christen -Mensch seyd, so bitte ich euch nm Gottes und 
seiner Barmhertzigkeit, ja urn dess Jungsten Genchts willen, vor welchem wir all© 
urn nnser Thun und Lassen Rechenschafft geben mussen, lhr wollet mich zu ehrlichen 
Weibern fuliren * 

‘ Diese Worte’, Simplicius’s foster-father continues, ‘die mich so grosser Dmge 
ermnerten, samt der holdseehgen AuBsprache, und zwar betrubten doch uberaufi 
schonen und anmuthigen Gestalt der Frau, zwangen mich zu Erbarmde ’ Before 
Susanna Ramsi [sic] dies m her ordeal, she asks to have her child baptized at once, 
and she leaves to his foster-parents all hei belongings Except c etliche Pater Noster , 5 

1 ‘blisses’ is also mentioned m Gnmmels- Jahrhunderts, nos 19-25 (Halle, 1880), pp vif, 
hausen’s Courasche, xxiv The author of S impUcms I quote henceforth from that edition ) An almost 
tells us that one of the cntics of his popular novels literal tianslation of this passage may be found 
wrote ‘Ich mochte wissen, was doch den Tropffen m a review of Finnegan's Wake in The Irish 
verursacht hat, diss Geschmir anzufangen, Ists Book Lover, 1940, p*165 

Gewmsts halber beschehen? so begehre ich den- 2 The most modem account of all that is known 
selben weder mit lhme noch dem Verleger zu of Gnmmelshausen’s life is found m Nadler, 
theilen, dann wer wollte diese Thorheit kauffen’ op cit p 509 
Ehr und Ruhms halber kans auch moht seyn, dann 3 xlvti ( 1 896), 240 ff 

was wolte er vor Ehr davon zu hoffen haben, wann 4 The battle of Hochst took place on 6 June 1622 

er von Dmgen em vertrieBliches Gebappel daher 5 Paternostei was throughout the Middle Ages 
macht, welche sonst jederman bekannt seyn, a word for Bosary beads, thus corresponding to 
Ich konte mich des lachens schiei nicht enthalten the words Ave Maria which were more commonly 

daB er vergeblieh soviel leer Stro gedroschen used m these countries Paternoster Row, 
und seme Zeit so ubel angelegt hat’ (R Kogel’ s London, takes its name from the medieval guild 
introduction to the prmcipal scholarly edition of of the Paternostereis or bead-makers M Heyne, 
Der Ahenteueihche Simphcissimus, Neudrucke Deutsches Woiterbuch , vol rr, col 1104 f (Halle, 
deutseber Liteiaturwerke des xvi und xvn 1892), also Catholic Encyclopedia, sm, 185 
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Edelgesteme und so GeschmeiB, welches ich vox das Kind auftbehalten 
solte 5 . 

Another tribute to the Scottish cliaiacter is paid in the description of Susanna’s 
brother c Dem Gouvetneur, der sonst kern waichhertzig Weiber-Gemut hatte, 
sondern ein dapfferei heroischer Soldat wai , stunden die Augen voll Wassei ’, when 
he heard of the life and death of his biothei-m-law (i, 23) When he learnt that 
Simplicius was his sistei’s son, he at once took caie of him, howevei embarrassmg 
the boy’s uncouth behaviour was to him ‘Memes Henn Gunst vemiehrte sich 
taglich, und ward jelanger jegroBer gegen mir, well ich seiner Schwester jelanger 
jegleicher sahe’ (i 27, also n, 14) Captain Ramsay's eonveisations with Sim- 
phcius (i, 20, and n, 9) give us an inteiesting picture of his mentahty Simplicius 
notices m his uncle the contrast between a certain external piety (grace before 
meals i, 30) and his moral instability (i, 33) The feebleness of the captain’s 
attempts to maintain discipline among his retinue (ii, 3 and 10) and the ambiguity 
of his dealings with his Swedish allies (n, 4) are frankly exposed 

Captain Sternfels (i, 22) 

ist meht allein deB Gouvernews Sehwager, sondern auch 1 m Krieg sem Beforderer und 
werthester Freund gewesen Wie dem Gubernator mir zuerzehlen beliebet, ist demselben 
[Simplicius’s father] von Jugend auff weder an Dapfferkeit ernes heroischen Soldaten, 
noch an Gottseligkeit und Andacht, die sonst einem JReligioso zustandig, memal mchts 
abgegangen, welche beyde Tugenden man zwar selten beyemandei zufmden pflegt 
Durch Lesung vieler Papistischen Bucher, von dem Leben der Alten Eremiten, [war er] 
verleitet worden [to become a hermit] 

Yet the thing which, after the defeat at Hochst, Captain Sternfels regrets most is 
that ‘er mcht m derselben [battle] vor dem Evangehum sem Leben zulassen das 
Gluck gehabt hatte ’ When, after resigning his military career, he learns that his 
brother-in-law has become governor of Hanau, a place situated not far from his 
abode, he listens to this news ‘ (zwar mit einem frohhchen Gesicht und klernen 
Lacheln) aber so kaltsinmg, als ob er memals kemen Ramsay gekant hatte’ (i, 23) 

We get this description of a Scottish nobleman and especially his marvellous 
‘ Bestandigkeit und festen Vorsatz ’ (i, 23) from the pastor at whose house Captain 
Sternfels gave up his military life for a hermitage ‘so daB er semen Adel und 
ansehenkche Guter m Schotten, 1 da er geburtig, verschmahete und hindan setzete, 

1 Schotten is the dative pluial of the name in German literature. Reviewing the strange 
of the inhabitant Schotte (Scotus) used for the wells which he had visited, Simplicius mentions 
country, a use first found m MS n. (fifteenth ‘ Ich hatte die zween Brunnen m Irrland gesehen, 
century j of Eilhart’s Tnstan (Lichtenstein, p 29 darm das erne Wasser wan es getruncken wird, alt 
note) for Yberme, later in Schuppius, Fischart und grau, das ander aber hubseh jung machet’ 
(see p 44, note 2) and Sachs The article (vr, 14) (‘Die Brunnen der furnemmen Insel 
Schotten m Grimm’s Worterbuch hardly gives a Britannia’ are mentioned among the wonders of 
correct picture of the mterestmg history of this the world m the Histona von D Fausten (1587, 
word which is attached to the tradition of Irish Neudrucke, nos 7 and 8, Halle, 1878, p 68), a 
monasticism m Germany from St Kilian’s days to work to which the sixth book of Der A benieuei li che 
the great twelfth-century community of Irish Simplicissimus is related m several respects ) 
monasteries spreading through all parts of Ger- The spelling ‘Irrland’ (for which Grimm’s 
many from Lake Constance to Silesia and which, Worterbuch offers no evidence, though it pre- 
in the sixteenth century, was resumed, on the vailed m Geiman literature up to the late 
one hand, by Scottish refugees claiming for them- eighteenth century, especiaUy m the Ossianie 
selves the glonous inheritance of the Scoti and, controversies) was revived by James Joyce m 
on the other hand, by the Irish exiles who played order to put through his pun Irrland-Madland 
a promment part in academic and religious life (German ‘Iirenhaus’= asylum) 
under the Counter-Reformation in the Low Whilst, in the course of scholarly studies of the 
Countries, Bavaria, Bohemia and Austria historical documents of both the Irish language 

This tradition accounts also foi the numerous and of Irish monasticism, as preserved on the 
odd scraps of Irish folklore which we encounter Continent, the traces of the Scoti have been 
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well lhm alle Welthandel abgeschmaek, eitel und veiweifHich. vorkamen 

(i, 22) 

When Simplicius learns m his later life (v, 8) that ‘die Edelfrau Susanna Ramsi 
undihr Mann Capitam SternfelB von Fuchshemi 5 were hispaients and that there- 
fore he was ‘deB Gubemators [namely of Hanau] Ramsay Schwester leibkcher 
Sohn ’ he finds that 

vonmeinem Vetter [sic, instead of ‘Onkel* f ] Ramsay konte ich anders mchts erfahren, 
als daB die Hanauer lhn mit samt der Schwedischen Guarmson auBgeschafft hat ten, 
weBwegen er dan vor Zorn und Ungedult gantz unsinmg worden ware 

It is said that the ubiquitous Jesuits invented the story of Captain Ramsay’s end 
m lunacy The historical truth seems to be that after holding on his own account 
the fortress of Hanau against the Imperial forces, he was eventually killed at a 
skirmish neai Dillenburg (between Hanau and Wetzlar) m March 1638 He is 
one of the few soldiers from these countries who have left traces m early German, 
literature 

W Rose made a short reference to ‘the Scotch and Irish soldiers of fortune' 
who were among 'the ill- disciplined hordes 5 of the Thirty Years War (p xiv). 
The best known of these are Macdonald, Gordon, Leslie, Butlei and Deveroux 
whom Schiller has immortahzed Simplicius implicitly refers to them when saying 
‘Weiss man mcht wie Wallenstein zu Eger emgewieget worden ? 5 (n, 25), and in 
a later work, entitled Rathstubel Plutoms (1672), chap xn, Gnmmelshausen more 
expressly says that Wallenstein was assassmated ‘von emem Gordon zu Eger 5 . 
Sprmgmsfeld, another figure of Grimmelshausen’s semi- autobiographical figures, 
was m Wallenstein’s army when the great general was murdered. How detailed 
was the knowledge of Wallenstein’s assassination among his contemporaries may 
be seen from a little-noticed remark found at the end of the Preface to Andreas 
Gryphius’s Hornbihcribnfax (1663) 1 ‘Ich vermache dir die Partisane die ich von 
dem ererbet, der jenem Herzog zu Eger den Rest gegeben ’ Schiller speaks in the 
last scenes of Wallensteins Tod of a Hellebarde as the weapon with which 
Wallenstein was killed 

Rose’s reference to the ‘ lll-disciphned hordes ’ is in accord with the hvely de- 
scription which Schiller gave m the second book of his Geschichte des Dreifiig- 
jahngen Krieges of ‘Mansfeld’s Rauberscharen 5 and of ‘die Gewalttatigkeiten 5 of 
Wallenstein’s soldiery Whilst ‘der Irlander Lesslie 5 (tp conclude from his name, 
a Protestant) and ‘die zwei protestantischen Schottlander Butler und Gordon 5 
(I quote from the fourth book of Schiller’s Geschichte) were m the Cathohc army, 
Simplicius’s father whom the pastor first mistook foi his master, ‘den Mannsfelder 


thoroughly investigated (see my articles, ‘The 
historical work of Louis Gougaud’, m Irish His- 
torical Studies , m (1942), 180-6, ‘Irish literature 
on the Continent 1 , m Irish Art Handbook (Dublin, 
1942), pp 107-13, and ‘Irish Saints m the litur- 
gical and artistic tradition of Central Europe’, 
lush Ecclesiastical Reeoid (5th senes), lxii, 
181-92), the study of the tradition of English 
Samts, its traces m German literature and its 
connexion with the literary tradition of later 
English activities, military and other, in Central 
Europe has been strangely neglected (see my 
article "English Saints m Europe’, in The Tablet , 
4 December 1943) Gnmmelshausen offers an 


interesting example of this connexion when he 
makes Simplicius, who, as I have shown, is by 
descent purely Scottish, take part m a military 
undertakmg m the vicinity of ‘die Reichs-Stat, 
die von emem Englandischen Konig erbauet 
und nach semem Namen genennet worden’ 
(v, 20), namely Offenbuig m Baden, called after 
Offa, an eighth- century king of the Mercians (The 
aiticle m the Dictionary o] National Biogtaphy , 
xiv, 899, concludes with a leference to the 
Offenburg tradition According to A v Keller it 
is ‘ ziemlich siehei ’ that Gnmmelshausen himself 
was at Offenburg (loc cit p 697) ) 

1 Neudrucke, no 3, Halle, 1883, p 7 
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selbst ’ (i, 22) became a her mit although the pastor told him ' daB solch Vorhaben 
zumal nach dem Pabstum schmacke [und] daB er dem Evangelio mehr mit seinem 
Degen wurde dienen. konnen 5 To judge from his wife’s Pater Nosteis and his 
own 'Popish * readings, Captam Steinfels must have been a veiy broad-mmded 
and tolerant Protestant Simplicius acknowledges that the strong religious bent 
which eventually bungs about his conversion is inherited from his parents C lch 
gedachte’, he says (v, 11) ‘an das gottsehge Leben und Absterben memes Vateis 
und an den erbarmkchen Tod memer Mutter Gummelshausen’s work is the most 
important hterary record m German hterature of British soldiery m the Protestant 
armies of the Thiity Years’ War, and as such the direct counterpart to Schiller’s 
description of the Catholic side 1 2 It is a little-noticed coincidence that the first 
English tianslation of Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years 5 War was made by a 
Protestant Irish soldier (Blaquiere in 1799) 

The idea that Simplicius’s father was of Scottish descent does not fit in very 
well with his name Simplicius plans to join the Swedish army as he thought he 
would meet there ' Verwante die auch etwas gelten, dan bey derselben [army] viel 
vornehme Schottische von Adel sich befanden’ (v, 20), but he does not say whether 
he thinks of relations from his father’s or his mother’s side (To this day the 
Ramsis are a well-known Swedish-Finmsh family ) 3 It is strange that Simplicius, 
Steinberg’s and Susanna Bamsay's first-boin and only son, makes no attempt to 
see his lelatives oi to recover his fathei’s ‘ ansehenkche Guter m Schotten’ when, 
m his latei life, he went to England He says, also, that he was m Ireland The 
extensive account of his journey to England has not only never been translated 
into English, but has not even been mentioned in the otherwise extensive accounts 
of the sixth book, as, for instance, those by Hmsch and Robertson 4 

Simplicius s wanderings after the end of the war start by his bemg 4 versetzet 
auB seiner Einsiedel-Wildnuss [to which he had retired for the same reasons as 
Ins father] m em Schiff zwischen Engeland und Franckreich \ There he meets 
‘ Julum emen Edelmann auJB England mit seinem Diener Avaro, die auB lhrem 
Vaterland m Eranckreich raisetenb We have here a little-known early contribu- 
tion to the topical subject £ Englishmen m German hterature’. The evil spirit who 
brought Simplicius on that boat had failed to seduce Julus ‘ wegen seiner edlen 
Art und tugendlichen Aufferziehung [und Avaro] wegen semer emfaltigen From- 
migkeit ’ Lucifer commissions Waste and Avarice ‘emen von diesen Englandern 
vor die Hand zunehmen [jmd] zuversuchen’ Whilst being 'zwischen Engeland 
und Franckreich’ m the boat 'worm beyde Engelander uberfuhren und gleich 
auBsteigen wollten Simplicius witnesses how Haughtiness seduces Julus 

1 Simplicius’s own religious attitude, ‘ weder an mterest m German affairs * well sie Teutschen 

Petnsch noch. Paulisch’ (m, 5 and 20), was cer- Gebluts und Herkommens’, rather than for poli- 
tamly the result of his paternal inheritance Like tical and religious reasons Nadler embarks at 
Gnmmelshausen himself, he became, in later this point on an interpretation of Grimmels- 
years, a Catholic. hausen as a forerunner of the idea of the Third 

2 Schiller’s account of the historical significance Reich (op cit p 511) 

of the presence of British soldiers in Mansfeld’s 3 One of the first soldiers of Scottish descent 
army should be noted at this pomt ‘Komg Jakob to 30 m the Swedish army (in 1624) was Hugh 
von England’, he says m the second book of his Hamilton (Diet of Nation Biogr vm (1908), 
Geschichte, ‘der gleichgultig zugesehen hatte, wie 1044) See B Hoenig, ‘Memoiren enghsche 
sem Eidam die bohmische Krone verlor, erwachte Offiziere 1 m Heere Gustav Adolfs undihr Portleben 
aus semer Fuhllosigkeit, da es die ganze Existenz m der deutschen Literatur ’ {Beitr z n Philol , 
semer Tochter und semer Enkel gait und Wien 1902, pp 324-50) 

unterstutzte Graf Mansfeld nut Geld und Trup- 4 Goodrich’s translation covers only Books i-v 
pen ’ According to Simplicius (m, 4), * die Konige Hayens, op c it pp 98 f , gives a short account of 
in Engeland, Schweden und Dennemarck ’ took the sixth book 
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Tapfferer Cavalier [he says to him] ich bin die Reputation und weil lhr jetzt ein 
fremd Land betretet, wird mir nicht ubel anstehen, wan ihr inich znr Hofmeisterm 
behaltet hier konnt ihr die Einwohner durch erne sonderbare perelegans sehen lassen, 
daB ihr kern schlechter Edelmann, sondern auB dem Stamm der alten Komge ent- 
sprossen seyd f imd wangleich solches mcht ware, so wurde euch jedoch geburen, eurer 
Nation zu ehren den Frantzosen zuweisen, was Engeland vor wackere Leute trage 
(vi, 5.) 

Julus falls mto Lucifer’s trap He at once buys the boat on which he travels, 
with all the goods she cames, the first example of the tradition of the rich 
Englishman, full of national pride, m Continental literature (Goethe’s Wahlverwandt - 
schaften, Dumas’s Comte de Monte Cnsto, Jules Vernes’s Tour du Monde , Merimee’s 
Colomba and About’s Roi des Montagues are well-known modern examples of that 
tradition) In Pans, Julus begins to lead a fast life £ In semem Losament ging es 
zu wie bey deB Komgs Artun Hof-Haltung 1 Avarus, on the other hand, starts 
stealing and embezzling his master’s money Julus s fathei advises die Enghschen 
Kauffherren die nut jhm Cow espondire tern und dem Julo jeweils seme Wechsel 
entriehteten’ to give his son less money (vi, 7) 

Derowegen redete Julus seme Lands-Leute an, und sagte £ Ihr Herren wisset, daB 
mem Vater an vielen Schiffen die beydes nach Ost- und West-Indien gehen, nicht) 
allem part, sonder auch m unsier Heimat auff semen Gutern jahrlich bey 4 bis 5000. 
Schafe zuscharen hat, also daB es lhm auch kem Cavallir lm Land gleich, noch wemger 
vorzuthim vermag, . wer wolte mir dan nun zumuhten, daB ich hier als ein Bernheuter 
leben solte 9 ware solches .mcht unserer gantzen Nation eme Schande?’ 

‘In Gegenwart der anderen Engelander ’ he pawns his maternal inheritance ‘und 
bekeff sich die Summa [of borrowed money] auff sechshundeit Pfund Sterling, 
welches nach unsrer Muntze em namhafftes stuck Geldes machet' (vi, 7) It is 
worth notmg that the first mention made m German literature of the official 
British currency is found in Wolfram’s Paizival , 335, 29 

At his father’s death Julus travels to England, and Simplicius, who has enteied 
his service, accompanies him 1 um Engeland zu beschauen, dieweil ich mn embildete, 
ich hette bereits vil Lander gesehen, dagegen mn diese Enge em seltener Anbhck 
seyn wurde ’ (vi, 8) 2 

At home, Julus 

verhielt sich gegen jederman, daB ich mcht allem glaubte er must© auB dem Gesehleeht 
der alten Komge seyn geboren worden, wie er sich dessen m Franekreich offt geruhmet, 
sondern ich hielt vestiglich davor, er ware auB dem Stamm Artun entsprossen, welcher 
das Lob seiner Freygebigkeit biB an das End der Welt behalten wird 

To this day, Continental people find it hard to decide whether the royal behaviour 
of Englishmen is a genume or merely a boastful attitude 

Soil, sprach [Gott], soli mem Albion vergehen, 

Erlosehen meiner Helden Stamm ? 

(Schiller, Die unuberwmdhche Flotte ) 

Narrowland The variety of spellings for England 
is remarkable when compared with Grimmels- 
hausen’s strict adherence to the spelling Franck - 
reich ‘Erst lm 18 jahrhundert nss die nble 
abkurzung England, was uns wie enges land 
klmgt, em, hatte man Anqha im smn, so war 
Angeln, Anglien, Englien oder Engeln zu setzen, 
frefiich war von den Buten selbst England auf- 
gebracht und gab den ton an Schiller, der stets 
England schreibt, gebiaucht m der Jungfmu von 
Orleans des reim.es halber Engellandei ’ (Grimm’s 
Woi terbuch y m, col 475) 


1 vi, 6 Another reference to king Arthur is 
made m iv, 24, where a sword is mentioned which 
‘wol deB Komgs Artun m England Cahburn 
verghchen werden mogte’ The post-medieval 
tradition of kmg Arthur is an important Imk 
between England and the Contment See e g 
Hans Sachs’s verse 

‘Vor Jahren m Pritama em Konig sas, 
mechtig und reich, der Arturus genennet was ’ 
(Neudrucke, nos 164 ff , 1900, p 351) 

2 This is another connexion with James Joyce 
who also plays on the meaning of England = 
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Irishmen were m the Middle Ages and still are ifeputed abroad for then claim that 
they all descend from royal families Continental writers, even the venerable 
Bollandists, occasionally mocked at their 'conceit 5 m this respect ‘Julus fuhrete 
zu Wasser und Land anderer Leut Tochter und Weiber nach Engelandischem 
Gebrauch spatziren (vi, 8) 

Simphcius is particulaily impressed by a pleasure trip £ auff der Thems 5 , and a 
few chapters latei (14) he mentions 4 die Thems m England 5 among the numerous 
rivers which he claims to have seen on his journeys He cannot hide his admiration 
of the extensive commercial activities of Ins English contemporaries one of Julus 5 s 
ships is £ m Prasilien 5 , another one 4 unweit den Moluceischen Inseln 5 , both, how- 
ever, are unsuccessful 

The Traumgedicht von Dir und Mir (1660), traditionally Grimmelshausen’ s second 
published work, had referred to Ohver Cromwell as bemg still alive, 1 so that this 
story must have been written before the tidings of the fateful 3rd of September 
1658 arnved on the Contment A still -more important reference to contemporary 
English history is found at the end of the eighth chapter of the sixth book of the 
Simplicius novel 

Indem vernimt er [Julus] daB defi enthaubten [^c] Komgs altister Printz imt 
einer Armee m Schottland ankommen ware [23 June 1650], hette auch glucklichen 
Success und gute Hoffnung seines Herrn Vaters Komgreieh widerum zuerobern * solche 
Occasion gedachte lhm Julus zunutz zumachen, und seme Reputation dadurch zuer- 
halten .er brachte eme schone Gompagnie Reuter zusammen, uber welche er Avarum 
zum Leutenant machte, und lhm goldene Berge verhieB, daB er mit gmg, alles unter 
dem Vorwand, dem Protector zudienen als er aber sieh reiBfertig befand, gmg er mat 
semer Compagnia m schnellem March dem jungen schottischen Komg entgegen und 
conjungirte sieh mit dessen Corpo, hette auch wol gehandelt gehabt, wan es dem Komg 
damahls gegluekt, als aber Cromwel dieselbe Kriegsmacht zerstoberte, 2 3 entrannen 
Julus und Avarus kaum mit dem Leben, und dorfften sieh doch beyde mrgends mehr 
sehen lassen derowegen musten sie sieh wie die wilden Thiere m den Waldern behelffen, 
imd sieh mit rauben und stehlen ernehren, biB sie endlich daruber erdapt und gerichtet 
wurden lulus zwar mit dem Bail, und Avarus mit dem Strang, 

Thus ends Simplicius's account of his experiences m Britain He leaves it to 
the reader to decide whether he regards this as 4 Traum oder Geschichte 5 However, 
we find several other references to England which must be related with that story 
In Simphcius 5 s conversation with a ream of office-paper in the Cantzley (obviously 
a reference to Gnmmelshausen’s activities as town-clerk at Renchen), a comparison 
is drawn (vi, 12) between first-class German linen and 'der Mittleren oder Engel - 
landischen Wahre 53 from which it is separated at Zwoll(e) m Holland At the 
end of his report on Simplicius's Robmson-hke life on a South Sea Island, Jean 
Corneliesen (vt, 26 and 27) mentions that, at his departure, he presented Simphcius 
Monachus with £ eme Enghsche Bnlle [— Brennglas], damit er Eeuer von der 
Sonne anzunden konte, welches auch das eintzige war, so er von uns bittlich 
begehrete 5 — an early reference to English superiority m technical equipment In 
the Continuation it is reported that Simphcius used to sell Pohsh, Swedish, Danish, 
Spanish and English calendars, obviously for the benefit of the soldiers 

1 Rose, p xxiv, also Boberfcag, p. xix Engelszeug. Already Fischart mentions m Allei 

2 Bobertag rightly suggests that this is a re- Praltik Orossmutte ? (1572) ‘Von Nationen und 
ference to either the battle of Dunbar or that of Statten Thuch in England [see note 3], 
Worcestei For the simultaneous use of the Salmen m Schotten’ Neudiucke, no 2, 1891, 
words Schotteu (see above p 40, n 1) and School- p 27 

Und see Grimm’s Woiterbuck , ix, col 1614 4 Bobertag’s edition of Gnmmelshausen’s 

3 Gnmm’s Worierbuch says that in the eight- works, n, 313 
eenth century English lmen was known as 
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The nationalist concept of German literature which Hiisch applied to Gnmmels- 
hausen’s work must be considerably modified m the light of the above 

Gnmmelshausen entmmmt — wir kennen dieses Verfahren schon aus der Dichtung 
des Hohenstaufenzeitalters [Hirsch refers here, for instance, to Parzival ] — die abenteuer- 
liche Handlung allerlei fremden Literaturen, aber sobald er den auGerlichen Stoff 
mnerlich verarbeitet hat, hoit jener fiemde Stoff auf, fur llm und seme Nation em 
Fremder zu sem. Das ist ja das uralte Kriterium deutscher Geistesarbeit, daB, so 
selten auch die deutsche Phantasie selbstandig zu erfinden vermag, der deutsclie 
Verstand und das deutsche Gemut sich den rohen fremden Stoff nur soweit aneignet 
als er jenen machtigen Faktoren der deutschen V olksseele zur Unterlage dient, auf 
welcher sie em lm nationalen Charakter gehaltenes Gebaude auffuhrt Die Wande 
waren fremden Ursprmigs, aber die Ennchtung war deutsch (Op cit. p 484 ) 

John Hennig 


Dublin 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

A Probable Allusion to Henryson’s ‘Testament of Cresseid 5 

We have so little precise mfoimation about Robert Henryson and his works that 
any dateable leference to him 01 to one of his works must necessarily be of value 
The Testament of Ciesseid is of particular intei est, and of it G Gregory Smith 
wrote, ‘ On the date of the composition no conclusion can be reached 5 1 The 
followmg evidence will suggest that the poem was written before 10 July 1492, 
or at least eight years pnor to the accepted end of Henryson 5 s hazy floruit 1 2 

The Asloan Manuscript, usually dated c 1515, contams a prose piece entitled 
The Skeletal le of luf Or delectatioun of luf of wemen quhillc Is devydit m vnj partis 3 
The Spektakle is a dialogue between an old knight and his son m which the former 
wains the latter agamst all but the nqpst regulated and regular manifestations of 
amorous indulgence The third part ‘schawis ye famouss historijs & noble examphs 
m tymes by passit by ye quhilk men suld eschew ye delectatioun of luf 5 4 Among 
the noble examples, which include Eve, Judith, Delilah, Deiamra, Procne, Rath- 
sheba, the Grecian queen who saddled Aristotle (on whose account cleiks write 
evil of women), Virgil’s playful and luciferous princess, Enphyla, Helen, Jocasta, 
Phyllis and Polyxena, we find Ciessida 

Or how quyte cresseid hir’ tiew luffar troyelus his lang sseruice In luf quhen scho 
forsuk him for dyomeid And yare efter went common amang ye grekis And syn deid 
m great myssere & pane 5 

This account of Cressida camiot be taken from Benoit or Boccaccio or Chaucer, 
but it can come from Henryson, and the use of the word ‘common 5 suggests 
Henryson’s lines 

Than desolait scho walkit up and doun, 

And sum men sayis mto the Court commoun. (11 76-77 ) 

The Spektakle contains a very precise statement about itself. 

yis lytle buk quhilk Is entetilht or callit ye spectakle of luf or delectatioun of wemen 
translatit out of latyn m to our’ wulgar’ and maternall toimg at The cyte of Sandris 
The x day of lull] The 3 er’ of god ane thowsand four 5 hundreth nyntye and twa 3 eris 
be ane clerk quhilk had bene In to venus court mair 5 yan ye space of xx 3 ens 
Explicit ye spectakle of luf J>er M G. Myll 6 

Here we have an exact date before which the shameful later life and miserable 
death of Cressida were known The difficulty lies m the reference to a Latin 
original, an original of which no other trace than this statement has been found 7 
If the Latin work really existed, and Speculum Amons is a likely title, we must 
ask ourselves these questions Did it contain the reference to Cressida ? If so, 
had the Latm writer read Henryson or had he taken his information from some 
other and presumably earher work 2 If we consider this last to be what occurred, 
then we obviously accept an unidentified source antedatmg Henryson for the 

1 The Poems of Robert Henryson , 3 vols, printed m The Bannatyne Miscellany , Edinburgh, 
Scottish Text Society, Edinburgh, 1906-14, x n (1836), 121-47 

(1914), xlix * p. 271 

2 Smith, i, xxm 5 p 279, 11 21-4 

8 The Asloan Manuscript, ed W A Craigie, 6 p 297, 1 3-p 298, 1 9 

2 vols., Scottish Text Society, Edinburgh, 1923-5, 7 x, Yin 

i (1923), 271 The work had previously been 
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tradition of Cressida’s shame and punishment In all probability the questions 
can never be answered and the safest, and most satisfactory, solution would seem 
to be to agiee that Master G Myll had read Henrysons Testament sometime before 
10 July 1492, and that he could not resist introducing the notable example that 
it afforded him mto the catalogue of female fiailties which he was translating 

B J Whiting 

Cambridge, Mass 

‘And Cassio high in oath 5 (‘Othello 5 , h, in, 227) 1 

One type of pitfall to be avoided m providing an ‘eclectic’ text of Shakespeare is 
well illustrated by the above pomt from Othello , the textual problem of which is 
well known Whatever views are held of lago, all ciitics are agreed m regarding 
him as a masteily opportunist and bar, who m his presentation of a case handles 
with ease material that ranges from undoubted fact to pure fiction The problems 
of interpretation rest largely on the degree of ciedit to be allowed him It is 
important, howevei , that the full evidence as provided by the dramatist should 
be available, and some of the accepted’ texts, still widely used, sm in this respect 
For the pomt m question, the Oxfoid, Eversley and Arden editions fail, by the 
omission of an oath, to give all the evidence, and to this slight extent misrepresent 
lago He lies easily and frequently enough critics and editors should not invent 
hes for him. The Arden edition confirms its own lapse m a note to this very effect 

This he so pleases Iago’s fancy that he cannot leave it without adorning it In 
iv, i, 30, 31, lago gives another casual stab in the back to Cassio, — as a liar. 

This he 2 But it is not a he The Act of 1606, and the consequent ehmmation 
of oaths from the text, should induce partieulai caution where any question of 
oaths is mvolved The first Quarto text, and in the nineteenth century the Cam- 
bridge text, which is not rashly to be ignored, do in fact give Cassio a good mouth- 
filling * ’Zounds 5 on his re-entrance, ‘ duvmg m Rodeiigo 5 , at 1 137 This oath 
disappears m the purge, and exaggerated respect for the Foho text means that 
here the exact shade of Iago’s mendacity m reportmg is destroyed 2 — as indeed 
the Foho editois themselves destroyed it Here is a definite case, detail though 
it may be, where legislative bowdlerization and casual editing have falsified a 
dramatic pomt, and where Foho authority must be ignored Iago’s statement is 
not m this case pure invention, as the reader and student of such editions are led 
to think, it is rather that skilful seizing and elaboration of a point provided by 
the actual circumstances which is a critical commonplace This very speech con- 
tains a perfect example of his mvention (1 222, ‘Myself the crying fellow did 
pursue ’), but the bulk of it is misrepresentation of authentic material Cassio’s oath 
is authentic m all senses, and an editor leaving it out, especially m a version not 
provided with textual variants, fails m his function 

Baffling mdeed are the vaganes of editors The restoration of oaths is accepted 
editorial practice, illustrated m various degiees m all the editions mentioned 
Then why this exception ? One can only suggest the hngermg Popean tradition, 
the passion for a blank verse line without o'er flowing full 3 Or is it that eclectic 

1 All references are to the Cambridge edition ** Zounds , certainly make a good line of a free 

2 Though, ironically enough, the Quarto does and vigorous type if one is determined to take the 

ascribe to him a slight falsity of a different sort speeches hereabouts for blank verse — though 
it has the plural ‘oaths’ But it would be absurd neither Quarto nor Folio lends it any coun- 
to press such a detail tenance Capell, using the Folios, did his best m 

3 The two speeches ‘ You rogue 1 You rascal * — this direction, but modern editors have eschewed 
What’s the matter, lieutenant ? minus the initial this metrical strait-lacing 
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editors consider themselves, by definition, excused fiom consistency? On the 
general mattei of restoration a lecent editor, Mi G B Harrison, m his edition foi 
the Penguin Shakespeare, which for this play follows the Folio ‘more closely’, 
states specifically ‘The oaths have been put back 1 Even so there are omissions, 
and that m cases wheie there is no constraint from significant Foho readings 
Ini, 1 he gives us Iago’s ‘ ’Sblood’ at 1 4, but omits his ‘ ’Zounds’ at 11 87 and 109 — 
all of them effective Lack of effectiveness, m fact, feebleness due to expurgation, 
is a good leason for deseitmg the Foho text in all cases of oath-substitution Is 
this too extreme a claim? Suiely ‘’Zounds’ is preferable to the feeble ‘ Away t ’ 
as the exclamation with which Othello leaves the stage at ni, iv, 99, the chmax 
of his rage and impatience when the handkerchief is not forthcoming , and even, 
one may suggest, to the Folio ‘What dost thou mean?’ at hi, in, 158, where the 
oath expresses more powerfully his gathering, hardly-pent uneasiness and im- 
patience as Iago s insinuations work The same applies m less degree to the 4 If I 
once stir’ for ‘’Zounds, if I stir’ at n,«m, 199, to the weakening of ‘Lie with her 1 
’Zounds, that’s fulsome’ by simple omission, at iv, i, 35, and more or less to the 
remaining cases But the Qu <5 uds death’, Fol ‘us’d thee’ at v, n, 73 is the 
most interesting case, and that in which, seemmgly, all editors have been seduced 
by the smoothness of the Foho leading It is not indispensable the Quarto is 
undeniably striking, and the linking with Desdemona's next words need not be 
a stumbling-block The idea ‘whore’ has, m all conscience, been sufficiently im- 
pressed on Desdemona’s mmd, the tiend of the argument through the hand- 
kei chief, Cassio, token’ and ‘confessed’ is unmistakable, and her ‘How? Un- 
lawfully?’ shows full grasp of the implications of Othello’s broken sentence It is 
this latter difficulty which admittedly caused Mr M R Kidley, a Quarto champion, 
to desert his authority here m the New Temple text None of the Foho changes 
in these cases can be claimed as absolute ‘ improvements ’ , and whatever views are 
held of the relative authenticity of the Quarto and Folio texts, it can surely be 
taken for granted that these oaths were uttered m all performances of the play 
before the 1606 Act came into force It is unfortunate that deference to a quasi- 
authontative text should, m the twentieth century, assume the aspect of Bowd- 
lerian coyness, and one concludes this exammation with increased respect for 
Hotspur on Oaths 

V Walpole 


Stellenbosch 


Parzival 183, 9 
und arger schutzen harte vil.’ 

In a previous contribution 1 attention was drawn to the low esteem m which 
archery was held by the kmghts of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries The 
inquiry started with a quotation from Parziml , but in the toil of the argument a 
corollary affecting another passage of that story was overlooked 
After such phrases as cent dehais ait, qui archiers fu premier and roupher for the 
archers, and angestliche pfile and vreisliche wer for their weapons, we are not 
surprised to find the adjective arc (base) apphed to those of the bovel (rabble, 
Parz 183, 5) who appear as archers (183, 9). Nevertheless, hypnotized by yet 
another conjecture which Lachmann had the good sense to relegate to his foot- 
notes, both Martm and Bartseh-Marti print atgerschutzen m their editions, a form 

1 M L.R xxxv, 40 * Archery and Chivalry A Noble Prejudice’. 
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which no MS supports atge} is uncalled for as legards sense, and compared with 
the fluent atge > is an offence to the eai Let it go the way of other fascinating 
conjectures moie medievalist than medieval 

A T Hatto 


London 


Uzbek Language Studies 

Until compaiatively recently Tuikological scholars maintained that the Uzbek 
language had not been adequately studied This was true, particular^ so of the 
living Uzbek dialects But m the past two decades the situation has substantially 
changed and we now possess adequate data respecting the Uzbek language and 
its principal vernaculars 

Besides Uzbekistan proper, the Uzbek language is spoken in a number of towns 
and villages of Southern Kazakhstan (Chimkent, Sauam, Mankent, Kaiabulak, 
Ikan) m paits of north-western and south-western Tajikistan (Uratvube, Khodjent, 
Shahristan, and m villages m the valleys of the Dushambe-darya, Kaiagat-darya, 
Vakhsh, Kyzyl-su, Yakh-su and other rivers), and — outside the Soviet Cential- 
Asiatic republics — m the northern provinces of Afghanistan 

Living Uzbek is divided into a number of dialects and vernaculars, which at 
times differ considerably m phonetics, morphology and vocabulary This cucum- 
stance has to be borne m mmd when considermg the problem of a common modern 
Uzbek literary language The formation of the Uzbek Soviet Sociahst Republic 
as a national state cieated an urgent need for a common hterary standard 

It might have seemed that the existence in the past of the Chagatai' book 
language should have facihtated the pioblem, and, mdeed, bright hopes were at 
first pinned upon it But it was found that this old book language could not be 
revived m modern times, as the literary movements which arose in the urban 
centres of Tashkent, Samarkand and Kokand testified In the newspapers and 
periodicals of that penod and m the language of the poets and the first dramatists 
local elements of dialect came to the fore as harbmgers of the new home dialeJctos 
It is not surprising that m the past two decades attention should have been 
devoted chiefly to developing a hterary Uzbek language and working out ortho- 
graphical and grammatical rules 

At fiist, m the 1920’s, Uzbek scholars devoted themselves to simplifying the 
old Arab orthography and adapting it to the needs of the schools and the press 
The reform of the alphabet was partly associated with the problem of a national 
hterary language. But it was only m 1929, at the moment when it was decided to 
replace the leformed Arab alphabet by a "Latin 5 one, that the question of the 
relation of a standard hterary language to the living popular dialects assumed 
clear shape The recommendation was made to adopt as the basis foi a common 
standard language the Uzbek-Kipchak dialect (m which the initial j of other 
Uzbek vernaculars is replaced by z, e g jarnan — zarrnn , "bad’). Other vernaculars 
were also suggested m combmation with the old book language Proposals for 
‘ autonomous dialects 5 were mooted, i e for the independent hterary development 
of various provincial dialects. 

Finally m 1929, a common standard language was adopted possessmg nine 
vowels (i, i, u, u, e, o, o, a , a), in other words, a " synharmomc 5 type, although the 
urban dialects of Tashkent, Samarkand, Bokhara and Ferghana have six, some- 
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times seven, vowels (i, u, e, o, a , a) with an alternative (o, u } a) m the case of the 
Ferghana urban dialects It was decided to adopt the jatir form of dialect for the 
present tense (e g Jcelajatir , ' he goes ’), the zak form for the future tense (e g kelazak, 
‘he will go 5 ) 

But it was soon discovered that the type adopted for the standard language 
was mcompatible with any of the existing vernaculars, and particularly remote 
from the uiban dialects, whose cultural importance was giowmg In 1934, an 
attempt was made to approximate the standard literary language more closely to 
the phonetic structure of the urban dialects by reduemg the number of vowels to 
six ( i , u , e , o , a, a) But even this was not enough, as it eliminated the phoneme &, 
characteristic of the living dialects Only very recently primary significance has 
been accoided m the development of the standard literary language to the 
Tashkent phonetic type, although from the point of view of phonetics, morphology 
and especially vocabulary, the new combination is m many particulars incom- 
patible with any of the living Uzbek dialects 

It is obvious that the pioblems connected with the creation of a common Uzbek 
literary language have heightened the mterest of our Uzbekologists m Uzbek 
grammar and vernaculars 

It was the practice both with administrators and scholars m the past to dis- 
tinguish between the Uzbek and the ‘ Sart ’ languages, the latter being understood 
by Russian and West-European scholars alike to mean 'exclusively the language 
of the Tuikieized poition of the local settled population' (V Baithold) Linguis- 
tically there is no foundation foi such distinction, and it has now been discarded 
Nevertheless, the old vrew made its mfluence felt m the study of the Uzbek 
vernaculars 

It is usual, after Professor E Pohvanov, to divide these vernaculars mto two 
large groups (1) urban ‘Iramzed’, or ‘ non-synharmome 5 dialects of the Tashkent- 
Samarkand-Bokhara type, and (2) k non- Irani zed’, or ‘synhaimonic’ dialects, the 
‘Uzbek proper 5 , or 'Kipchak 5 dialects, the 'Turkmemzed 5 dialects, Southern 
Khorezm , and the ‘non-Turkmemzed 5 , the rural dialects of Ferghana, Turkestan, 
Ikan, Mankent and Karabulsk Between these the transitional 5 group of Ferghana 
urban dialects holds an intermediate position 

This division is based on the hypothesis that the original settlers m Uzbekistan 
were Iranian Tajiks, who later became Turkicized, but while adoptmg Turkic 
(Uzbek) pieserved the ancient ‘Iranian’ phonetic structure As a result the urban 
* Iramzed ’ dialects have lost their synharmomsm (only six of the usual eight 
Turkic vowels have remamed, while the vowel a, which is Iranian in ongm, has 
been preserved) In the course of time these ‘Iramzed 5 dialects affected the 
phonetic structure of the surrounding * non-Iramzed 5 (‘synharmomc’) dialects 
Hence the ‘transitional’ dialects 

This hypothesis is alluring The process of linguistic interaction which is de- 
veloping from various quarters on the territory of present-day Uzbekistan has long 
attracted attention Even m our day we are familiar with bilingual Iran-Tajik 
populations m various areas, with cases of Central-Asiatie Arabs losing their 
mother tongue, and of opposite cases of Uzbek villages adopting the Tajik lan- 
guage. The hypothesis that the Uzbek language has an Iranian foundation and 
that part of the Uzbek urban dialects have lost the synharmomsm characteristic 
of Turkic languages, under the influence of a different language environment, is 
highly probable. 

But however that may be, this hypothesis cannot be regarded as precluding 
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othei explanations of the loss of sjmharmomsm by the Uzbek uiban dialects In 
paiticular, I personally am inclined to believe that the development of the 
phoneme d m the first syllable is due, first, to a labialization factor, under the 
influence of labial consonants (just as Ramstedt attributes the development of the 
Chuvash u to a senes of successive labializations — a>a>o>u) and, secondly, to 
the influence of the deep gutturals g and r In course of time the quantitative 
evolution of the vowels of syllables other than the first was bound to lead to the 
breakdown of synharmomc parallelism (i e to a state of affairs where the vowel 
suffixes, depending on the vowel roots, alternate on the principle vowels of the 
initial row — vowels of the ultimate row) Hence the Uzbek type of alternation, 
a ( <a) — a, e — a 

This year the Language and Literature Institute of the Uzbek Academy of 
Sciences has started to collect matenal foi an Uzbek dialect atlas This will help 
to broaden our ideas of the Uzbek vernaculars and will piovide additional data 
on which to form a judgement of the Uzbek hteiaiy language and its histoiy, a 
field m which such fiuitful woik has been done by our eminent Turkologists 
V Radlov, P Melioiansky and S Malov 

Alexander Borovkov 

Tashkent 


The Atlas of Russian Languages and Dialects 
Dialectological Conference of the Academy of Sciences of the U S S E 

The Third Dialectological Conference of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
was held recently m Vologda under the presidency of Professor Shcherba, Acade- 
mician, and Chairman of the Academy’s Dialectological Commission and Professor 
Larm, a member of the Commission It was attended by Professor Vubnkh, 
specialist in the Ugro-Fmnish languages, Piofessors Georgievsky, Chernykh and 
Pokrovsky, and others holding chans of Russian Language m colleges and research 
institutes m various parts of the country 

The chief item on the agenda was a summary of the work done on the prepara- 
tion of the atlas of Russian languages and dialects since the war began, and the 
adoption of a plan for the development and extension of this work m the yeais 
to come 

Two former conferences (at Rostov-on-Don in 1938 ^nd at Leningrad in 1939) 
discussed problems connected with the spreading of a knowledge of the ideas and 
methods of linguistic geogiaphy, and the first steps to be taken m drawing up 
experimental dialect atlases of separate regions of the country 

These pre-war conferences have already borne fruit. The research institutions 
and colleges of the country have been active m preparmg a full linguistic atlas of 
the USSR The leadmg research bodies of the Ukraine and of White Russia 
have taken part m the work m addition to Russian scientific bodies 

The war naturally slowed down the tempo of this work, and m some places it 
ceased altogether, but m many regions of the country it still continues The 
Russian Department of the Molotov Pedagogical Institute m Vologda has been 
particularly active 

Smce the war began the Department has sent out three dialectological expedi- 
tions. It has issued two volumes of the Vologda Dialectological Symposium , and 
it has pubhshed a small provisional atlas It has also organized a special section 
for the study of North Russian dialects 

4-2 
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The twenty-eight papers read at the Vologda Conference show the progress that 
has been made in Russian dialectological studies and the close relationship between 
the study of Russian dialects and that of the languages of the other peoples of 
the US SR 

Major Fedot Sihn lead a paper on the study of language during the great 
patriotic war 

Papeis read by Piofessois Georgievsky and Gribkova dealt with dialects of the 
Urals and neighbour: ing districts which up to now had been little studied 

The conference discussed problems of organization m connexion with the compi- 
lation of an atlas of the languages of the peoples of the USSR, and heard reports 
on the work of compiling the first and second volumes of the linguistic atlas 

The first volume covers the North-western dialects and the second the central 
group of North Russian dialects 

Before the war the Leningrad Institute of Language, at the suggestion of the 
Academy of Sciences, prepared about -two hundred maps for a dialect atlas This 
work has started again, and the Professor and Department of Russian in the 
Vologda Pedagogical Institute are working on the compilation of the second 
volume under the guidance of the Academy’s Dialectological Commission The 
collection of material m the Vologda region has been completed, and much 
material fiom other legions is now ready 

The Vologda Confeience gave fuither impetus to the woik, and the gigantic 
undertaking of pi oducmg a linguistic atlas of the USSR is again making good 
progress The victones of the Red Anny have made such woik again possible m 
our country 1 

L V Shcherba 

Moscow 

B. A Larin 

Leningrad 

A G Yagodinsky 

Vologda 

1 This repoit was cabled to us from Moscow by Professor L V Shcheiba of Moscow Uni- 
versity. Editor 
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The Worls of Edmund Spense ? A Vanorum Edition The Minor Poems , Vol i 
Edited by Charles Grosvenor Osgood and Henry Gibbons Lotspeich, 
assisted by Dorothy E Mason 1943 Baltimoie The Johns Hopkins Press , 
London Humphrey Milfoid x + 734 pp 43 5 6d 
This is the first of two volumes devoted to Spenser’s mmor poems, which follow 
the six earlier volumes devoted to The Faerie Queene It contains The Shepheardes 
Calender, Daphnaida , Cohn Clouts Come Home A game , Astrophel, the Doleful Lay 
of Clonnda and Fowre Hymnes The usual order of the poems has been disturbed 
so that the volumes should be of approximately uniform size The re-arrangement, 
which associates Spenser’s minor pastoi als with the Calender , is obviously advan- 
tageous to an edition of this character The high standard of scholarship and of 
presentation established throughout the earlier volumes is fully maintained by 
the special editois Dr Osgood and the late Dr Lotspeich, who had assembled most 
of the material and partly established the text shortly before his death m 1934 

Spenser’s mmor poems present problems and topics of interest — historical, bio- 
giaphical, critical and textual — which, while closely akm to those connected with 
The Faerie Queene , have a distinctive character of their own As a specimen of 
fine balance between tradition and experiment, of imitation quickened by origin- 
ality, there is nothing m English to match The Shepheaides Calender , and the 
apphcation of the pastoral idea to elegy, panegyric and personal allegory is further 
exploited m Astrophel , Daphnaida and Cohn Clouts Come Home Agame. The almost 
endless possibilities of source-huntmg, of identifying allusions and tracing ana- 
logues, of technical analysis suggested by these pastorals have busied Spenser’s 
critics from ‘E K ’ onwaids and upon all these topics the present editors have 
been so imsparing and so unbiased m their citation of authonties as to provide 
what amounts to a comprehensive commentary not merely upon Spenser’s pas- 
torals, but upon Renaissance pastoral poetiy as a whole To appreciate this the 
detailed notes must be correlated with the general commentary and appendices, 
the latter dealmg with ‘General Criticism’, ‘Pastoral Sources’, ‘The Moral 
Eclogues’ and ‘Date and Composition, Language and Style, Design, Metre 
Early Fame , Identity of E K , Rosalind ’ In such a compilation some overlapping, 
as the editors acknowledge, is inevitable, but liberal use of cross-reference has 
tended to dimmish it or at least to avoid unnecessary repetition except, perhaps, 
in some of the detailed notes The line of criticism suggested by Fowre Hymnes 
is clearly distinct from that arising from the pastorals, mterest here being directed 
towards subject-matter and style rather than convention or technique An 
appendix on ‘General Criticism, Date and Retractation, Sources, Form, Style’ 
covers such topics as Spenser’s use of neo-Platonic and mystical ideas, the originals 
from which they may have been derived, the nature and development of his 
metaphysic and the inspired poetic utterance whereby it is expressed. 

As m the earlier volumes, material has been drawn from a vast number of 
authorities, many of whom are cited at considerable length The fact that a large 
proportion of these, especially the more recent, are American is only to be expected 
and bears witness to an enthusiasm and to a standard of Spenserian scholarship 
which English readers may well admire, envy and seek to emulate Under present 
conditions one is more than ever grateful for copious quotation from recent works 
now difficult or impossible to obtain A case in pomt, so far as I am concerned 
(others may have been more fortunate), is Collins’s Christian Mysticism m the 
Elizabethan Age with its Background m Mystical Methodology, quoted at length in 
connexion with the Hymnes , which, whether its conclusions be valid or not — the 
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editor is a trifle sceptical — obviously suggests a most interesting line of investi- 
gation which might well be pursued Many similar cases of valuable and carefully 
chosen excerpts might be mentioned On the other hand, m some places the 
editors have been too mdiscriminate and might have curtailed their authorities 
Reissert’s readily accessible article on Spenser and the Renaissance pastoral 
(, Anglia , ix, 1886, pp 205-24) is cited too freely, providing, for instance, the whole 
material of p 257, including twenty hnes from Barclay’s Eclogues We could 
likewise dispense with some of Gummere’s notes on metre, excerpts avowedly 
a dmi tted to indicate lack of taste or 4 low degree of imagination 5 in some critics, 
and some of the biographical notes In connexion with the last it is curious that 
no mention should be made of A C Judson’s monograph on Spenser and John 
Young [Indiana University Studies , vol xxi, January 1935), though a study by 
the same writer, on Thomas Watts, Archdeacon of Middlesex, is mentioned with 
approval 

As basic texts the editors have followed Q1 of The Shepheardes Calender , the 
revised 1595 Q of Cohn Clouts Come Hpme A game, Astrophel and the Doleful Lay 
of Clonnda , the 1596 Q of Fowre Hymnes and the 1596 (second) Q of Daphnaida , 
the last-named being preferred to Q1 (1591) on the assumption that as it was 
published with the first edition of the Hymnes while Spenser was m London 'he 
must have given it whatever measure of attention he gave the Hymns, or, for that 
matter, F Q 1596 5 Though generally conservative in their adherence to the 
earliest editions, they aie rather less so than Renwick, particularly with respect to 
punctuation (eg m 'January 5 73, 'March 5 57, Astwphel 16) A good pro- 
portion of the eailiest readings not accepted are attributable to the rhetorical and 
metrical character of Elizabethan punctuation (H L 120, HHL 261, HHB 
104, 180, Astwphel 93), and these might have been letamed. Attention is 
called to one certam variation (a correction) in the six known copies of Q1 of the 
Calender ('September 3 257) and the suggestion made that Grosart was persuaded 
to follow Q5 largely on the score of its reading of 'June 3 18, which would appear 
to support his theory of Spenser’s Lancashire ongm The inclusion of the Doleful 
Lay in the canon of Spenser’s poetry conforms with the judgement of recent 
American scholais and is supported by an exhaustive hst of parallelisms from 
authentic works Some slips have been noticed m the appendix on text A note 
on p 694 states that m 'May’ 313 FI corrects by Ql, but no variants appear m 
the hst that follows On p 720 'seare’ ('November’ 147) is misprinted 'seares’ 
A critical note on 'February’ 176 (p 716) states that the editors 'accept the 
reading of Q2-4 because Spenser in this meter does not close the line with two 
stressed syllables 3 , but th£ reading actually adopted in the text is that of Ql, 
and the statement about metre is mcorrect, as shown clearly by 'February’ 6, 23, 
231, eg The important variants of 'March’ 85 do not appear m the earlier hst 
of variants and the reading here defended (Q5, F) is not the one adopted in the 
text In the same section (Critical Notes, 'March 5 ) a note inserted under 'Text 5 
(1 17) should be under 'Gloss’ But these are slight defects m a monumental work 
of scholarship the reading, even the handling, of which is a sheer delight The 
achievement is worthy of the great poet who has inspired it No higher tribute 
could be paid 

B E C Davis 

London 

William Shalcspere’s Small Latme and Lesse Greehe By T W Baldwin Urbana: 

Umversity of Illinois Press 1944 Two volumes, xvm+753 and 772 pp 

$15 75 

The same author’s William Shakspere’s Petty School (1943) was budded off from 
this vast orgamsm m the course of its proliferation To the petty school succeeds 
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the grammai school, this work has the same geneial plan as its piedecessor — to 
trace with all the fullness and precision that the material allows the nature, scope 
and methods of the relevant type of education (including the school-books pie- 
scnbed or m general use), to establish the Tudor principle of Uniformity m educa- 
tion as elsewhere, so that, if Statutes are missing, the curriculum of a given school 
(e g the King’s Free Grammar School at Stratford) can be mfeired, and then to 
apply the results to Shakespeare’s plays — or perhaps rather, to apply the plays 
to the results 

There is no proof that Shakespeare's shimng morning face ever cheered the 
inside of the Stratford Grammar School, but theie is a well-founded tradition, 
there are the inherent probabilities of his Stratfordian setting, and there are the 
lines of early training which research can uncover m the plays It is the thesis 
of this work that the small Latin and less Greek with which Jonson credited 
Shakespeaie was that of the ordinary grammar school course, it was small Latin 
to Jonson, but it constituted an entry into Latin language and literature which 
(I suspect) not a few undergraduates taking compulsory Latm at a modern 
university would be glad and astonished to find themselves possessed of Mr 
Baldwin "takes his stand on his demonstration that the knowledge and familiarity 
(corresponding to the giammar-school curnculum) are there, however acquired; 
if not, m the simplest fashion, at school, then ‘from the air’ as with some other 
self-made men Though Shakespeare’s digestion for the chameleon’s dish was 
probably abnormal, the grammar-school limits, selection and emphasis observed 
by the material surveyed m these volumes may, I think, be taken as puttmg him 
on the Stratford roll Shakespeare’s thoroughness in some directions (notably, the 
rhetorical disciplines) leads Ml Baldwin to revive (temperately) the speculations 
of those who believe that Aubiey had some good foundation for his tradition of 
an early period of schoolmasteimg m the country 

It is important to emphasize that though this study is modestly dedicated to 
‘the great succession of scholais whose work is here compiled’, it is not its purpose 
to re-tell the general history of Tudor education, still less to generalize about 
Shakespearean and Ehzabethan reading and culture A great deal has been 
written about Shakespeare’s books, Ins mythology, his knowledge of this and that, 
his use of mdividual works like Golding’s Ovid, and these writings are used where 
they are helpful and relevant, but they are only relevant where they concern the 
grammar-school curnculum and its reflexion m the plays Mr Baldwin does not 
claim to uncover the whole subject of Shakespeare’s education in its full sense — 
far from it ‘In two or three centuries it may be possible to write a nice little 
book on Shakspere’s education , it would be mere worthless dabble now ’ Such a 
sentence indicates the scale on which this author works , when patient scholarship 
meets a patient reader, much profit accrues It is impossible m reasonable space 
to offer adequate samples of the range and variety of information and discussion 
available m these volumes and brought, early or late, to a focus m the Shake- 
spearean word Citations and references, illustrations and comparisons, are so 
copious that the work might be called a series of ‘chapters of reference’ The 
sections on rhetoric I thought excellent and a better approach for the student 
than any general account The pages devoted to Mantuan and Pakngemus are an 
example of a fresh and stimulatmgly firsthand treatment of authors to us mediocre 
and dull It becomes clear that Mr Baldwin has contracted a considerable respect 
for the Tudor grammar-school education For all its limitations and shortcomings 
(the Ehzabethan human boy would use stronger language here), it was an educa- 
tion founded on a selection of good literature , m the upper school particularly, it 
compelled a daily study of poetry If, for the moment, we abstract the necessarily 
concurrent rehgious disciplines (the learmng of catechisms, the recapitulations ot 
sermons etc , which were dealt with m William Shakspere's Petty School) we see 
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the Erasmus -founded grammar-school curnculum as the vehicle and safeguard of 
the Renaissance In these days of ‘Continuity’, when the good old terms like 
‘Renaissance 9 and ‘Humanism’ are becoming increasingly difficult to apply, and 
when e Elizabethamsm 9 comes moie and more to look like a rumbustious medie- 
valism, I found something steadying in watching the persistence thiough the 
sixteenth century of the Humanist gmmmatica shaped in the days of Eiasmus 
and W illiam Lilly Educationally, Mi Baldwin shows himself distrustful of the 
seventeenth century and he seems to have little liking for the eighteenth century 
and all its works In one context, at least, his wrath at John Clarke’s criticism 
of the waste of boys’ time at school studying poetry leads him to generalize 
unfairly ‘but the eighteenth century had no rhythm, only metre, no ears, only 
fingers ’ 

It is Mi Baldwin’s way to fetch a long compass en route to his mam subject 
The tourmg of the Tudor Grammar schools — Paul’s, Eton, Winchester, etc — 
will probably seem to most readers to provide the least interesting chapters When 
we aruve at Stratford there may seem^to be too much pressure on some of the 
topical material gathered by Fripp and others Mr Baldwin would like to link 
Sir Hugh Evans with the Stratford master, William Jenkins, but the pages devoted 
to this do not seem to me very rewarding Ceitamly, after reading the later 
chapters on school authors, textbooks and methods, I do not feel that Shakespeare’s 
status as a grammar-school scholai needs any topical support 

It is on the tip of my pen to wish that this valuable study could have been 
made less daunting m sheer bulk I immediately lecall, however, numerous con- 
texts where the writei has, he says, by no means said all there is to say, I recall, 
too, other coolmg remarks to the effect that vanous Shakespearean problems 
(about some of which we have been writing happily smce writing about Shakespeare 
became a habit) cannot even be approached until other vast explorations have 
been undertaken — and I refiam I put it on sober record that I have stayed the 
course and have been richly and variously mstructed — how variously there has 
not been space to show. 

The volumes have been most carefully prepared for press, prmted and pro- 
duced, paper, type and lay-out are excellent There is a threefold Index What is 
of supreme importance to the writer and his readers is, after all, not the more or 
less of Latin and Greek, but the greatness and depth of the Shakespearean word 
when we have learnt enough to read it. Both the author and his Press, in their 
several departments, have cared worthily for the greatness of their subject 

G D Willcock 

Englefield Green 


The Medieval French Roman d’ Alexandre, vol iv Le Roman du Fuerre de Gadres 
d’Eustache Essai d’etablissement de ce poeme du xn e siecle tel qu’il a existe 
avant d’etre mcorpore dans le Roman d’Alexandre, avec les deux recits latms 
qui lui sont apparentes, par E C Armstrong et Alfred Eoulet, vol v 
Version of Alexandre de Paris Variants and Notes to Branch II with an 
Introduction by Frederick B Agard Elliott Monographs 39-40 bound m 
one volume Princeton Prmceton Umversity Press, London Humphrey 
Milford 1942 Vol iv, vm+110 pp , vol v, vi-f 250 pp $5 00 
The heroic enterprise continues The vast Roman d’Alexandre , its acres of text, its 
numerous branches, offshoots, versions, manuscripts, are bemg steadily published, 
studied, classified, annotated Vols i and n came out seven years ago Vol in 
is coming. Vols iv and v are here Vol iv laigely explams itself m its sub-title 
The part of the Roman which includes the ‘Foray’ does not, in its present form, 
go farther back than Alexandre de Paris, but it contains all that subsists of the 
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text of an older poem by Eustace This older ‘Foiay’ piofoundly influenced not 
only Alexandre de Pans, but his predecessor Lambert Its contents and, so far 
as possible, its text must be re- constituted if the successive mcai nations of the 
whole cyclic work are to be full} 7 understood This is done m vol iv (in Trench, 
conti ary to the piactice m the other volumes and as a gesture appropriate to the 
present heroic times) Vol v presents all the lemammg materials available fox 
the solution of the veiy numerous problems raised by the ‘ Foray JBoth volumes 
are monuments of erudition llluminatmg the path of students of Bomance and 
reflecting lustie on the gioup of Amencan scholars engaged in a high, if labonous 
enterprise The end is not yet Nor can general conclusions yet be diawn But 
what is done is done The rest can be awaited with confidence 

B L G Bitchie 


Birmingham 


La Vie de Thomas Bechet par Beneit , poeme^anglo-7107 mand du Xlle siecle Edited 
by Borje Schlyter {Etudes Romanes de Lund, iv ) Lund Gleerup; Copen- 
hagen Munksgaard. 1941 vn + 204 pp 8 Swedish ci owns 
Three Old French lives of Becket are known to us the great poem of Guemes de 
Pont-Samte-Maxence, of which we have Professoi Walbeig's excellent edition, 
the anonymous life, of which the surviving fragments were pubhshed by P Meyer, 
and lastly the present work, of which no satisfactory edition has been hitherto 
available An edition of 1844 provided a text of sorts, and Professor Walbeig had 
studied the work from the historical and literary point of view, but Mr Schlyter ’s 
new edition gives us for the first time the complete manuscript material and a 
detailed linguistic study 

The work is, for the most part, veiy competently done. Mr Schlyter (who, 
incidentally, is a pupil of Professor Walberg) has a very thorough knowledge of 
the literature connected with Becket, he is obviously familiar too with recent 
work on Anglo-Norman and on the editmg of medieval texts His analysis of the 
author’s phonology, morphology, and syntax is all the more valuable because the 
data he gives us concern a text that can be dated with certainty (the poem was 
written between 1183 and 1189, and very likely m 1184) One may regret, however, 
that the section on syntax is not a little more comprehensive some information 
about word-ordei, for instance, would have been useful. 

The method by which Mr Schlyter has estabhshed his text is open to criticism 
m some respects, not so much on the score of the mam principles adopted as on 
the way these principles have been put mto practice ^Finding that the study of 
mistakes that are common to more than one manuscript gives no definite result, 
Mr Schlyter gives up the idea of a reeonstiuction of the original text and instead 
chooses for publication what he considers to be the best of the extant manuscripts 
Many another editor of Old French texts, from Bedier downwards, has done the 
same thmg, and for Beneit’s poem, as foi many other woiks, it is doubtless the 
best method to follow But if this method is to produce sound results, the editor 
must give clear reasons for his choice of manuscript, and must be chary of changing 
the text of the manuscript once it is chosen In both these respects this edition 
leaves something to be desired 

Beneit’s poem has been pieserved m six manuscripts, of which two are very 
incomplete Out of the remaining four, the editor chooses T (Phillipps 8113) 
which he calls Te plus complet et le plus soigne’ (p 14) and Ta version la moms 
alteiee’ (p 22) The question of completeness is hardly decisive, as B has only 
five lines fewer than the manuscript chosen, and D is described as 4 a peu pres 
complet’ As regards the relative correctness of the different manuscripts, one 
feels that moie definite evidence should have been presented We are told that 
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D has many incorrect readings, but little evidence is offered m suppoit, a study 
of the variants for the first five hundred lines certainly shows a good many indi- 
vidual readings, but are they necessarily incorrect? In dealing with a difficult 
text like this, where no reliable stemma can be constructed and where no manu- 
script has clear priority on the score of date, dialect or completeness, an arbitrary 
choice may be inevitable, but one is entitled to rather a fuller treatment of the 
problem than Mr Schlyter gives us 

Having decided which text to prmt, how is one to prmt it? Mr Schlyter intro- 
duces into the text of T a fairly large number of changes These are of various 
kinds, few people will quarrel with the correction of obvious slips or with slight 
changes that affect only the versification, but two types of emendation used m 
this edition are controversial In the first place, certam spellings are regularized 
(he becomes hi, 11 94, 97, 1226, ‘pour plus de clart6’, rois becomes reis, 1 115, so 
as to provide an eye-rhyme, and so on) In the second place, many perfectly 
intelligible readings peculiar to T have been abandoned m favour of others which 
have the backing of the majority Thus m 1 1705, the manuscript reading 


becomes 


Les us former pas ne devez 
Les us pas fermer ne devez. 


which is the reading of all manuscripts except T Again, m 1 338 Si dit c Beau 
fiz 9 is emended to ‘Beau fiz, ce dit although this reading is only found m 
two of the othei manuscripts These examples could be multiplied, so that it will 
be clear that the text offered is a composite one, neaier to T than to any other 
manuscript, but not faithfully recording the text of any manuscript Many readers 
will no doubt piefei a closer approximation to the text of one manuscript, for, m 
the absence of a satisfactory classification of the manuscripts, the construction of 
a cntieal text becomes an arbitrary matter thus, in the example quoted above, 
for instance, Les us fermer pas ne devez may be what the author wrote, even if it 
is found in only one copy out of six 

The edition contams a very detailed analysis of the versification, a compre- 
hensive glossary, and a table of rhymes It is clearly and pleasantly prmted, and 
seems free from misprints Although one may differ from the editor on some of 
the pomts mentioned above, it is clear that he has done thoroughly and intelli- 
gently a piece of work that needed doing 

B WoLEDGE 

London 


Le Secre de Secrez, by Pierre d’Abernun of Fetcham, from the unique manuscript 
BN f fr 25407 Edited by Oliver A Beckerlegge (Anglo-Norman 
Text Society, no v.) Oxford Blackwell 1944 lvm + 94 pp 30 s 
The pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum Secretorum , in its various forms, was so widely 
read m the Middle Ages that it is good to have another version made available. 
This Anglo-Norman tianslation is one of the earliest vernacular versions, and was 
hitherto available only as an appendix to Steele's edition of the works of Roger 
Bacon The present edition gives us an excellent text and an interesting discussion 
of most of the problems connected with the work, wartime restrictions have 
shortened the Introduction (and account perhaps for the absence of a bibliography), 
but the editor promises more detailed studies of specific pomts to be published 
later. 

The Introduction sets out clearly what is known of the author, Pierre d’Abernun 
of Fetcham; the evidence for and against identifying this author of pious and 
didactic poems with Pierre de Peckham, a lawyer who is mentioned m a number 
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of contemporary documents, is very well summed up, the editor reaching the only 
sensible conclusion that the question cannot be decided at present We then have 
a section on the Secretum Secretorum in which Mr Beckerlegge thieads his way 
skilfully through the numerous translations and adaptations that exist m various 
languages, and incidentally adds several items, Fiench, Latin and Aiabic, to 
Steele’s enumeration of manuscripts Pierie’s version is shown to be a good piece 
of translation, though lacking in poetic value The verse flows most freely ui an 
epilogue, not translated from Latm, m which Pierre warns the reader that the only 
Latm text he could get hold of is mcomplete, and reminds him that the health 
hmts given m the Secretum Secretomm were meant to apply to hot countries and 
may not be suitable for all climates 

An excellent description of the manuscript of Pierre’s version is followed by a 
section devoted to the language of the poem This contains a good deal of inter- 
esting mformation, but perhaps more discrimination might have been shown m 
choosmg the items to be mentioned It is hardly woith telling us, for instance, 
that jujs (dmrnos) has no n, 1 but on the .other hand one would like more details 
about the suggestion that English influence may have produced estudie with stress 
on the i Latm influence on Piene’s French is a topic that would probably have 
repaid study, this influence is, of couise, most obvious in vocabulaiy, but it seems 
to be piesent m syntax as well (e g les queus, 1 937 , desquels , 1 2094) Lack of 
space is perhaps responsible for the omission of one or two other interesting 
syntactical pomts the use of un as a pionoun (11 782 ss , 1024), and some fore- 
shadowmgs of the modern use of the definite article (11 406, 2280) There is much 
to be said for combining the study of morphology and syntax as Mr Beckerlegge 
does, but the headmg 'Morphology’ on p xlv might be changed with advantage 
The glossar 3 r contains a uch haul of interesting woids, one may query the sug- 
gestion of the meaning 'lead’ for afenr , especially as the noimal meaning 
' belong to ’ seems quite possible m the passage concerned The expression en es ca 
ought perhaps to have been included m the glossaiy 

B Woledge 

London 


A lam Chartiei . His Work and Reputation By Edward J Hoffman. New York: 

Wittes Press 1942 378 pp (No price given ) 

This is, as the author claims, an 'etat present des etudes’ on Chartier It reviews 
former erroneous conceptions of Alain Chartier and supplies biographical details 
from archive and other references, some of which &re taken too seriously (the 
evidence for Alain’s 'disgrace’ m 1428-9 seems very slight, pp 18-19) The argu- 
ments m favour of 1429 as the date of his death are well set out and seem sound. 
The third, and most useful, chapter analyses the various works which Dr Hoffman 
believes to be indisputably Chartier’s Occasionally his judgements are a little 
rash, eg poetry m the fifteenth century was not merely a 'fnvolous diversion, 
completely divorced from actuality’ (p 39), witness Chastelam’s Bit de Vente 
and Dr Hoffman’s own discussion of Chartier’s 'serious poetry’ He brings out 
(p. 67) the real hterary importance of La belle dame sans mercy in the anti-femmme 
struggle, although he takes Chartier’s subsequent arraignment by the Court of 
Love over- seriously 

He limits the French prose-works to the Quadnlogue and the Traite de VEsperance 
and does not commit himself as to the authorship of the French version of Chartier’s 

1 The rhyme jurs murs should, however, have use of the symbols ui, ui and wi Li is treated 
been quoted farther on, as a third example of z s here as scribal for lui* though in the morphology 
On p xhv, the section headed ‘UI* is not very section it seems to be ascribed to the author 
clear there seems to be some confusion m the 
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Latin Cunal , the date of which he successfully establishes as before 2 February 
1425, thereby correcting a universal error 

The fourth chapter, a collection of leferences to Chartier, from 1429 to 1617, 
cited at length, has little to commend it beyond completeness Many of the ie- 
ferences are mere repetitions of ‘great names’ linked togethei, part of a formula 
m a century of formal compliments, but the waning of his reputation from about 
1550 is interesting 

Of min or points few lequne mention. The author lefers to Jean Castel as the 
son of Christine de Pisan (p 85), presumably folio wmg La Croix du Maine and 
Champion and ignoring Quicherat’s claim to have demonstrated the falsity of the 
alleged relationship Elsewhere, wilting of the Debat patnotique , he remarks, e It 
should be noted that, prior to 1914, estimates of Alain Chartier’s merit as a poet 
did not mclude consideiation of the work under discussion 5 , an unnecessaiy re- 
minder since he has already pointed out that the Debat was not known until 1914 
Misprints are few and unimportant (eg to for do, p 112, Lmaire, p 138, n 3, 
Italian, p 175). 

The book is well-presented, handy and, m spite of repetitions and over- caution 
where the experts disagree, a useful and conscientious summary of existing m- 
foimation about one of the fifteenth century’s most important writers More than 
that it does not claim to be 

Kenneth Urwin 

Cardiff 


Bonsai d BvD B Wyndham Lewis London Sheed and Ward 1944 xu-f 
340 pp 12s U 

With characteristic modesty Mr Lewis has said of his book that it ‘does not 
pietend to scholarship — just enjoyment for Vhomme moyen sensuel ’ He perhaps 
forgets that scholarship, like truth, ‘is not one but many’, and his own claims to 
it are not inconsiderable In the pages of this Review, then, he must submit to 
lay aside the immunities of his self-imposed amateur status and be chicane un pen 
m the cause of true learning For an academic reviewer, indeed, Bonsard might 
be a direct answer to the prayer, c O that mine enemy would write a book’, for 
it is a notable addition to the liteiature of don-baitmg. Dons and Whig historians 
— the latter apparently a subspecies of the former — are alike anathema to Mr 
Lewis ; Pater and Macaulay stand together condemned. It is not for me to defend 
the Wing historians — the Master of Trinity is well able to look after them if need 
be, but a mere don may at least heap his coal of fire by writing a courteous and, 
it is to be hoped, an unbiased critique In fairness, however, to both categories 
whom Mr Lewis attacks, it should be said that there are times when il enfonce des 
portes ouvertes Surely few people at this time of day would turn to Pater for 
informed criticism of the Pleiade, the cult of the Renaissance at the expense of 
the Middle Ages is no longer as umversal as Mr Lewis fears Even the arch-don 
Matthew Arnold pictured Oxford 'whispering the last enchantments of the Middle 
Age’, not of the Cmquecento 

It will be already apparent that the scope of Mr Lewis’s study extends far 
beyond an account of Ronsard’s life and work He has — and it is one of the 
major virtues of his book — at every point, deftly and vividly, sketched the re- 
ligious, intellectual and historical background of the troubled years of the Valois 
dynasty. Opening with a conspectus of the Renaissance — spirited, witty, even a 
shade facetious — as seen through the spectacles of the Whig historian, he proceeds 
to play the enfant terrible with great gusto and no httle prejudice But the 
Renaissance has been the object of so much undiscrimmatmg adulation that one 
can fairly relish his debunking of the Paradise of the Happy Hedonist 
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It is rathei on points of detail and interpretation that I feel impelled at times 
to join issue with Mr Lewis I confess, for instance, to sharing his dislike of the 
Abbaye de Thileme as a symbol of 'the ideal human existence portrayed by a 
universally accepted spokesman of the Renaissance’ Yet is he not being a httle 
unjust m takmg Rabelais as whipping-boy for the sms of the Renaissance' 2 Kor 
Theleme substitute the Urbmo of the Coriegiano , and even Mr Lewis might find 
it difficult to dismiss as summarily as he does the Renaissance formula foi the 
ideal human existence — so far as 'ideal human’ is not a contradiction m terms 

But the Renaissance excursus is merely part of the decor against which Ronsaid 
is skilfully brought to life through the medium of apt illustration from his poetic 
experience Heie Mr Lewis’s method is excellent it is that of Samte-Beuve 
himself 'Quand vous avez a parler d’un auteur eommencez par le lire vous-meme 
attentivement, prenez bien vos pomts et venez ensuite lue et derouler des pages 
liabilement lapprochees de cet auteur, qui va amsi se traduire et se peindre 
lui-meme ’ In plan, the mam divisions of the book conespond to the great 
loves of Ronsaid ’s life, with an illuminating commentary oil the poems that they 
inspired When we remembei the link between love and poetry, how — to quote 
Laumomer — des poesies erotiques de Ronsard ont presque toujours leur point de 
depart, leurs racmes dans la lealite et dans la realite vecue par lui , it is a little 
disconcerting to find a critic like Mr Desmond McCarthy taking Mr Lewis to task 
for his scheme The objection would be understandable if this method of dividing 
Ronsard’s career involved distortion or dispropoition 01 neglect of the other sides 
of his work But it is entirely appropriate to one so pre-eminently the poet of Love , 
and, moreover, m some of his most interesting and pi o vocative pages, Mi' Lewis 
has fully brought out the beauty and significance of Ronsard’s patriotism, his 
militant defence of traditional religion m the Discours, the impassioned apologia of 
his own faith and conduct in the Response 

Mr Lewis’s documentation is derived fiom the accepted authorities naturally 
Laumomer, and with him Nolhac, Chamaid, the fanciful and stimulating Sorg, 
and many others But, all through, his interpretations are his own, and — although 
I do not mvanably agree with his psychology — he has welded them mto a plausible, 
aitistic and consistent portrait He has seen, too, that, apart fiom his art, one of 
the qualities that make Ronsard a fascmatmg study is what he calls his ‘schizo- 
phrenia’ I should prefer to think of it as the permanently unresolved dilemma 
of the Renaissance scholar, that breathless tight-rope dance between old and new, 
faith and paganism, so aptly symbolized by the Church of Saint Michel at Dijon, 
where Gothic and Renaissance mangle m an inspired but unstable architectuial 
emulsion How stable the emulsion or the proportions of its ingredients in 
Ronsard’s case we shall never be able to assess, I have more than a suspicion 
that m the course of his argument Mr Lewis abandons the 'schizophrenic’, and 
substitutes a fundamentally bien pensant Ronsard with only a superficial layer of 
pagamsm In other words, he wants to have his cake and eat it, just as no doubt 
Ronsard thought that he was having his cake and eating it, it was possible for 
him to think of himself as orthodox, and yet m the Reponse , when he says he 
would gladly be a bishop, cite as typical examples no bishops of the Chnstian 
Church but Eumolpus and Orpheus 

Such topics are hardly the concern of Vhomme moyen sensuel, and Mr Lewis 
moves discreetly and swiftly on from the opening chorus — in his phrase, the 
ballet-divertissement — to a hvely account of Ronsard’s early years His treatment 
of the Scottish episodes shows an unusually knowledgeable insight and sympathy, 
apart from an inevitable odium theologicum for the very name of Knox. We find 
examples of this wide range elsewhere in the brilliant portraits of the Valois, m 
the neat and revealing descriptions of Pans and the University (illustrated by an 
excellent contemporary map), in the picture of Poland at the time of Henri 
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d’ Anjou’s brief reign, m that of Venice on his return journey to France It is 
largely this roving width and depth of background that makes the book an 
admirable introduction to the poet , from this carte du Tendre the young student 
may be gently launched on the me? danger euse of the piofessional seiziemistes 
For Mr Lewis brushes m an atmosphere which the expert, intent on the methodical 
elucidation of a specific pioblem, is often compelled to leave aside as irrelevant 

The biographical data call for no special comment m themselves, except perhaps 
one specific statement on p 92 

Starting to learn Greek from scratch, he [Ronsard] swiftly became a passionate 
philologist, tracking the obscurest Greeks to their lairs and wrenching their treasures 
from them 

Ronsard’s familiarity with Greek literature is unquestionable, but the phrase 
4 a passionate philologist 5 suggests a knowledge of the language and a first-hand 
reading of the texts, which are surely not supported by the evidence adduced by 
Etienne m his article ‘Ronsard a-t-il su le grec 2 ’ {Melanges Laumome?, pp 201-18) 
Laumomer’s own opinion (ibid p 214) probably approximates to the truth ‘pour 
ma part je ne suis pas sur du tout que Ronsard ait su le grec, ll a profite de 
Ferudition de son maitre Dorat et de traductions latmes 5 

From here onwards we are introduced to the succession of the poet’s Muses — 
Cassandre, Mane, Genevre, etc In discussing the identity of Sinope (p 202) 
Mi Lewis might have taken into account Laumomer’s suggestions {Ronsard, 
S T F M , x, vm-xvn), which dispose of the Isabeau and Mane de Bourgueil 
identifications togethei with Soig’s Cassan die -Sinope theoiy, and substitute a 
plausible hypothesis, supported by internal evidence, of a Parisian Mane 

Once only do I differ widely from Mr Lewis’s interpretations It is m his reading 
of the character of Helene. I cannot see her as the priggish, prudish, frigid high- 
brow he wittily describes , this among other things does not fit convincingly mto 
his picture e Vous dansez et ballez a votre aise, le carnaval vous plaist ’ I find it 
even harder to admit that Ronsard suffeied either very sharply or very deeply 
from this autumnal passion As Laumomer has said, ‘II est un dilettante de 
1’amour Or le dilettantisme en amour n’est pas precisement 1’amoui ’ By the 
time he met Helbne there were few stops that this lyrist of love had not practised, 
but this was one, befitting his age and hers When the Queen-Mother bade him 
celebrate the young court beauty he entered into the spirit of the game with zest, 
dramatizing himself and playing delicate and dexterous variations on the ‘Et 
nuper ldoneus vlxi ’ theme The Helkne who emerges has much of Celimene in her 
make-up She is the eternal coquette, advancing and retreating with infuriating 
iteration 


Arnvant uxl mortel de plus fresche jeunesse 
Tu me laissas tout seul pour lui faire earesse 

It is the everlastmg duel of the sexes, as Ronsard recognizes 

Si done tout k la fois avoir hame et folie 

Sont vrais signes d’ amour, nous entr’aimons bien fort 

That is why m the end he retires from the unequal fray, candidly admitting the 
penalty of age . 

Gnson et maladif r’entrer dessous la loi 
B’amour, 6 quelle erreur 

Even so, we shall never know the facts, nor do we need to know them What we 
have is Ronsard’s imperishable stylization, in which Wahrheit and Dichtung, 
experience, art, literary reminiscence and tradition are cunningly blended and 
perfectly fused , and that is enough 
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On every count Mr Lewis has done inestimable service to Ronsard, and through 
him to the art of France and ultimately to the cause of France and French 
civilization, in thus making accessible to a wider public the fruits of the great 
Ronsardisants At the same time he has given us a fine example of sensitive 
mterpretative criticism 

L. A Bisson 

Oxford 

J ean-Baptiste Rousseau His Life and Worls By Henry A Grubbs Princeton, 
1ST J Prmceton University Pi ess, London H Milford, Oxford University 
Press 1941 310 pp 18s M 

No biography of Jean-Baptiste Rousseau with any pretensions to completeness 
has appeared since 1863 (Victor Fournel m the NouvelJe biogiaphie generate), and 
there exists no full-length critical study of his woiks The best known eighteenth- 
century accounts, those of Voltaire and Lenglet-Dufiesnoy, are malicious to the 
pomt of calumny, and oven recent articles, are unfair or lll-mfoimed Generations 
have handed down the unchecked tradition that Rousseau wrote libellous and 
obscene couplets about his friends m the Cafe Laurent group, that his evil doings 
were at length unmasked and that he ended Ins days in well -deserved disgiace 
abroad This is partly due to the natural human tendency to look for the worst, 
but even more to the absence of any statement of Rousseau’s side of the afiair 
It was said during his lifetime that he had prepared a full vindication to be 
published after his death, but this document never saw the light of day Dr Grubbs 
has discovered in the mumcipal library of Charties a 40 -page manuscript in which 
the poet set out all the details of Ins relationship with Saurm, of the appearance 
of the scurrilous couplets and of the trial, and such information as he hacl managed 
to find m Switzerland about Saurm s past Evidence is produced m support of 
Dr Grubbs’s contention that this is the missing document If Rousseau’s account 
is to be believed, he did not write the couplets, but was the victim of conspiracy 
and false witness on the part of a clique of jealous and unscrupulous rivals Bui 
Dr Grubbs is careful not to go to the opposite extreme of attempting to set 
Rousseau up as a samt and martyr, for he points out that many of the poet’s 
grievances and sufferings were brought upon himself by the unrelenting hatred 
with which he pursued all who crossed his path While he accepts Rousseau’s 
story to the extent of believing him innocent on the mam charge, he does not try 
to hide the offensiveness of the man’s general behaviour or to water down the 
venom of his tongue and pen 

The same nice balance is struck m the chapters on Kbusseau’s work Dr Grubbs 
rightly takes the view that the output of a man who for upwards of a century 
was ranked by almost everybody as France’s greatest lyric poet cannot simply be 
dismissed as empty rhetoric He therefore adopts the only reasonable course, 
which is to examine the eighteenth- century conception of poetry, to assess 
Rousseau’s worth m terms of that conception and to show why that conception 
has smce been superseded and with it Rousseau’s popularity Hence the im- 
portance of the analysis of the Ode an Comte du Luc (pp 239-42) and of the con- 
cluding chapter of this book, which is an admirable survey of the vanations of 
French poetic taste Dr Grubbs maintains that the poetic taste of the French, 
until very recently always rational and dogmatic, was never more so than in 
Rousseau's day Once it is established that in eighteenth-century France crafts- 
manship and formal perfection were the measure of poetic values as they were of 
the value of a chair or a rococo mirror, Rousseau takes his place among the great 
craftsmen of his age. ‘To appreciate his work’. Dr Giubbs drily remarks, ‘the 
modern reader must learn 3ns language, not an easy task, but no more difficult 
than that required to penetrate the obscurity of certam admired modem poets.’ 
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The modern readei’s taste is no doubt too much changed for him to be able to 
enjoy Rousseau without effort, even though he may find delight m the pictures of 
Watteau, which by purely f reasonable * standaids are as unreal as the Odes , but 
Dr Grubbs’s scholarly and entertaining book will help him to find this much 
maligned poet of great historical interest 

L W Tancock 

London 


Leconte de Lisle Poemes choisis avec Introduction et Notes By Edmond Eggli 
Manchestei Univeisity Press 1943 xxvm + 132pp 5s 6d 
This little volume m the Manchester Fiench Classics series is thrice welcome it is 
the first anthology of Leconte de Lisle to be published m Great Bntam , it is the 
only such anthology prepared specially for use by students, and it comes at a 
t im e when the familiar Lemerre volumes can no longer be found without an 
arduous search r 

The introductory study furnished here by M Eggli, who has already shown an 
mterest m Leconte de Lisle, 1 is concise and well-balanced, and the present reviewer, 
for one, is pleased to see Leconte de Lisle treated agam as a great poet m his own 
right, not, as is becoming a practice m some quarters, as a foil for Baudelaire or 
Hugo The first part of the Introduction is biographical Pending the appearance 
of a full-dress biogiaphy of Leconte de Lisle (a task which the reviewer has m hand 
and hopes to complete after the wai), M Eggli has utilized the most authoritative 
accounts available Foi the second half of the poet’s life this is satisfactory enough, 
but a word of reserve upon the earlier yeais is called for Much of the information 
piovided by the earher biogiapheis (notably by Louis Tiercehn, Jean Dorms and 
Manus-Ary Leblond) was garnered from oral sources and, moreover, at second 
hand, fifty or sixty years after the event, there is an odour of legend about it, 
some of it conflicts with documentaiy evidence which has come to hght in recent 
years Certain details of M Eggh’s biographical note, therefore, must be leceived 
with caution Study of the juvenilia of Leconte de Lisle reveals no tangible 
emulation of the poet’s great-uncle Parny (p vi) The best evidence casts doubt 
on the popular assertion (p vi) that Leconte de Lisle owed his revolutionary and 
anti-clerical bias, acquired m early youth, to the radical education of his father , 
whatever reasons the latter may have had for emigrating to Bourbon m 1816, it 
is clear from the colour of his letters that he became in his new milieu, if mdeed 
he was not already, a rather timid and conventional bourgeois The dates for the 
poet’s childhood sojourn m Nantes are also open to question It is true that the 
poet himself states that he hved m Nantes from the age of three until the age of 
ten (i e 1821-8) , but Lacaussade claims to have been with him m Nantes at the 
time of the July revolution m 1830 ; it is not impossible, therefore, bearmg m mind 
that Leconte de Lisle hked for some reason to let it be thought that he was bom 
m 1820, 2 * that the correct years of the stay m Nantes may be 1823-30, or from 
five to twelve years of age (The point is not purely academic, for if the amended 
dates were confirmed, it would follow that this * child of the tropics 5 spent the first 
imaginatively formative years of his youth not in the tropics but in a busy French 


1 ‘Note sur la source scandinave de l’Epee 
d’Angantyr 1 , m Compar Lit Studies , Cardiff, 

1941 , cf also in. M Eggli’s admirable Schiller et le 
Mormntisme fran$ais (t n, 5e Ptie, pp 489-97), 
an interesting discussion on the role of Schiller 

m the evolution of Leconte de Lisle One obser- 
vation 4 Rien ne permet d'affirmer % says M Eggli, 

4 que Leconte de Lisle ait eu connaissance des 

oeuvres esth6tiques de Schiller’ (p 496) In point 


of fact there is in one of the poet’s short stories of 
the Founenst period, La Melodie mcarnee, a long 
quotation from Schiller’s essay Uberdas Erhdbene, 
which points the moral of the whole story ( Contes 
en Prose , ed. of 1925, p 113) Cf. also m a letter 
of the poet to his friend Benezit (11 October 1846) 
a judgement on Schiller as dramatist 
2 This is the date given by most encyclopaedists 
and biographers during the lifetime of the poet 
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seapoit also that he made the long ocean journey to Bouibon, and lenewed his 
infant acquamtance with the island, at a much more impressionable age ) A 
number of questions of this kind await investigation One 01 two small objections 
to M Eggli \s account of the poet’s later years may also be raised "Desormais 
[1 e after 1848] ll n’a plus pour la politique que des sarcasmes’, it is asserted 
(p xi ) But if sarcastic comment m moments of i evulsion is not lacking, and if 
fiom 1848 onwaids the role of politics becomes altogether secondary to that of 
puie poetiy, the Jong-chenshed political ideas lemam virtually unchanged, nor 
aie they allowed to lust unbuimshed They colour a number of the more important 
poems ( Qain , Le Eunoia , Le Massacre de Mona, the anti-clencal poems en bloc) 
The politician published m 1857 a study on L’lnde ftangai&e, and at the collapse 
of the Empue three pamphlets of not inconsiderable scope (which, even if, as 
M Eggli says, they add nothing to the poet’s glory, one feels that the student 
should not be discouraged so tersely fiom leading) His Hibtoue du Moyen Age , 
published m 1876 and leprmted m 1882, and much used ovei a long penod as a 
school text despite the justified fiowns of piofessional histoi lans, 1 is all that might 
be expected of the firebrand of 1848 His letteis to Jean Mairas, published by 
Louis Barthou 2 should suffice to dispel any lmgeimg doubts concerning the 
fervour of his interest m politics m latei yeais Leconte de Lisles impel lal pension 
came, incidentally, not from the government (p xxvi), but fiom the pnvate puise 
of the Empeioi , the Catechisme populate repubhcaui, wntten actually befoie the 
fall of the Empme, was published not after the wai of 1870-1 (p xxvi), but mthe 
midst of the siege 

M Eggli k fixes’ Leconte de Lisle in his hteraiy milieu m a few judicious pages 
which should prove a useful guide to students The difficulty of condensing m a page 
oi two the ti enchant and dogmatic aesthetic wntmgs of Leconte de Lisle, which 
invite development rather than compression, has not oveiawed him It would 
have been well, peihaps, to place beside the apt quotations (pp xm-xiv) fiom 
Leconte de Lisle’s hteiaiy predecessors one oi two quotations showing how clearly 
the mature Parnassian is foieshadowed in Ins own early writings, sporadically in 
Rennes m 1838-40, much more consistently in Pans m 1845-7 This would haye 
seived as a corrective to the geneial but false view that theie is an impassable 
abyss between Leconte de Lisle the lomantic and Leconte de Lisle the Parnassian 

The question of the influence of Founensm on the poet has not been treated, 
doubtless, with the authority of the rest of the Introduction Smce the only special 
article devoted to the subject 3 is chaotic and ill-informed, recourse to Fourier 
himself was advisable , yet one is grateful enough to M Eggli on other counts to 
spaie him lepioach for having stuck at the Theone de v Unite univer selle Yet the 
question needs and is worth elucidation M Eggli himself wavei s , after a general 
negation (p ix) he is obliged to invoke the Founenst concept of ‘harmony’ on 
pp x-xi, the cosmogony of Founer on p xxiv and Fourier’s theory of the passions 
on p 117 It is this last aspect of Founerist thought, unquestionably, that assumes 
the most important dimensions and the gieatest permanency in the poetry of 
Leconte de Lisle Most of the fantastic trappings of Fourierism with which the 
Phalange poems aie decked out were cast aside when, towards 1848, the poet left 
the service of the Phalanstenans , but the optimistic notion that the destmy of 
man lies m the complete exercise of his passions, that the passions aie all m then 
essence beneficent and are instrumental of unhappiness only m a ‘non-harmonian’ 
and repressive society, impressed the poet profoundly and is at the root of much of 
the bittei soul-searching which characterizes his mature poems. For a corollary 

1 8eeF Jones ‘A Pseudonymioal Prose Work 2 RDM 15 Nov 1933 

of Leconte de Lisle “Histoire du Moyen Age”, 3 E Zyromski, ‘Le Fouuensme de Leconte de 

par “Pierre Gosset ”, MLR Oct 1941, pp Lisle’, in Melanges Lanson, 1922 
511-14 
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of the theory is, as its mvexitoi affiimed, that Tascetisme, c est la mine et la moit 
de la societe humame V and that to seek repose is a criminal evasion from life 
itself 2 Such a belief must have been distm bmg to the Schopenhauer lan pessimism 
which various critics have shown, some more convincingly than others, to be the 
most fully developed side of Leconte de Lisle’s philosophy And m effect the most 
anguished and the most moving pages of the Poemes Barbaras and the Poemes 
Ttagiques are not those which lepose moie 01 less placidly upon an accepted 
pess imi stic system, but those m which the prodigious aspnations of the humani- 
tarian romantic, ill suppressed, come into collision with his pessimism and prevent 
him fiom finding comfoit m a positive and adequate religion of renunciation The 
old c 01 ages desnes’ sweep incessantly across the artificial vacuum of his sky 

A few furthei notes on the Introduction The Poesies nouvelles were not a separate 
volume published m 1856 (p xu), but a section of the Poesies completes of 1858 
(cf p 109) The Indian poems m the Poemes Antiques do not belong solely to the 
age of the Vedas (p xn) Only Surya and Pnere vedique pout les Morts have Vedic 
souices, the others are of Brahmanic origm, being drawn from the Puranas and 
the Itiha^as On Musset, Leconte de Lisle is not completely silent (p xvu) In 
a brief note he sums him up, coldly, as ‘ pobte mediocre, artiste nul, piosateur fort 
spintuel’, and he was wont to illustrate from the poems of Musset how poetiy 
should not be written 3 The Contes populaires de VEgypte ancienne of Maspero 
(p xx) were published many yeais aftei Leconte de Lisle’s two Egyptian poems, 
and there is no evidence that the poet was acquainted with them 

It is perhaps a pity that M. Eggli hmits himself to the task of placing Leconte 
de Lisle m his light settmg and does not analyse the sources of the poet’s personal 
inspiration M Piene Flottes has shown, m a fascinating study, 4 that Leconte 
de Lisle followed his heart much moie often and his head less consistently than 
used to be supposed, and that if what M Eggli calls 1 ce controle du moi affectif 
pai le moi pensant ’ is indeed a salient feature of his method, the control was fai 
less complete and far moie flexible than the critics of his ‘impassibility’ would 
have us believe 

Of the selection which M Eggli has made, one can only regret that a detei mined 
effort to present all of the varied aspects of Leconte de Lisle’s veise has been 
defeated by limitations of space The omission of many of the poet’s most charac- 
teristic and most lemarkable achievements is all too obvious Poems like Mille 
ans apres , Les Damnes , Les Spectres , Requies , La Tnstesse du Diable and Epiphame 
one would have thought to find m any anthology of Leconte de Lisle Nevertheless, 
the selection bears evidence of careful thought The most satisfactory anthology 
for the end m view wouldr trace the poet’s career and liteiary output from first 
to last, including examples of his early verse and selections from his prose publica- 
tions and his correspondence. This, of course, would have taken up several times 
the space at M Eggli’s disposal 

The poems are followed by a fairly full bibliography, to which one would like 
to add the mam collections of published letters The list of works of reference 
(pp 112-13) could be shortened by the rejection of a few studies of dubious value 
(De Nolva, Zyiomski, Ealshaw, Smith) and should mclude the important study 
by Carcassonne of Leconte de Lisle’s Indianism 5 The volume closes with eighteen 
pages of very useful notes and variants , the extracts from the Phalange poems are 
welcome and well-chosen, and there is a valuable page (122) on the literary and 
philosophical ancestry of Qam 

The volume has suffered more than some from publication m war-time condi- 

1 Fourier, Publication des MSS , n, 25 3 Cf passim Sounau, Histoire du Painasse 

8 Cf for example. La Pobe du Centaure, pre- 4 Le Poete Leconte de Lisle (Perrin, 1929) 

ferably in the version of 1845 quoted (pp 117-18) 5 ‘Leconte de Lisle et la Philosophic mdienne’, 

by M Eggli m Rev . de Litt comp 1931, t n, pp. 618-46 
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tions, m that the number of small textual inaccuracies and printing errors is 
mordmately large In the first stanza of L'Epee d'Angantyr (p 42) verses 3 and 4 
have changed places, on p 48, 1 24, Ta terre noire’ should lead k la none terre 5 , 
Le Sommeil du Condor (pp 66-7), for reasons by no means apparent, has been split 
up into quatrams which do not even follow the same rhyme scheme On p 70, 
1 21, assoupln 5 for ‘assoupir 5 is unfortunate, but ‘qui 5 for k que' on p 3, 1 23, 
is moie so ‘Soleil 5 for ‘Sommeil 5 (p 107, 1 5) lobs the poet of his much-desired 
lepose Clearly if the Apollomde was not published untd 1888 it could not have 
been re-edited four yeais earliei (p 110) The study on Baudelaire was published 
not m the Nam Jaune m 1864 (p 110), but in the Revue europeenne in 1861 The 
list of translations on p 111 should include the Aeschylus of 1872. The Poesies 
Barbaies of 1862 are wrongly entitled Poemes Baiba) es m several places (eg 
pp 124, 125, 128, 129) The task of conectmg misprints, in. the event of a re- 
publication of M Eggli s useful little volume, may be lightened by leference to 
the footnote heie appended 1 

Frank Jones 


Oxford 


The Genres of Parnassian Poetry a Study of the Parnassian Minors By Aaron 
Schaffer Baltimore The Johns Hopkins Pi ess, London Humphrey 
Milford 1944 427 pp 245 

Des deux titres que porte cet ouvrage e’est le second qui le defhnt le mieux II 
consiste essentiellement en une serie d ’etudes sur une cmquantaine de poetes de 
la penode parnassienne, que l 5 auteur situe entre 1860 et 1885 Ces poetes sont 
choisis exelusivement parmi ceux qui figurent au Parnasse Contemporam, antho- 
logie en trois volumes que Lemerre edita en 1866, 1869-71 et 1876 Parmi les 
99 collaborateurs de ces trois volumes M Schaffer selectionne 56 poetes ou 
poetesses aux ‘minores 5 ll consacre de substantielles notices quant aux collabo- 
rateurs plus connus, qui ont ete deja l’objet d’etudes speciales (Leconte de Lisle, 
Menard, Baudelaire, Banville, Heredia, SuHy-Prudhomme, Dierx, France) il se 
contente de rappeler leur role et leur influence Ces 56 poetes sont groupes selon 
les genres qu’ils ont traites et qui sont ramenes a sept genre descnptif, genre 
philosophique, antiquite classique et genre exotique, genre satamque, poesie 
anacreontique et funambulesque, genre reahste et regionahste, genre sentimental 
Cette disposition et cette methode ne sont pas sans mconvements M Schaffer 
le recoimait Je n’msiste done pas sur cette division en genres, dont on pourrait 
discuter les details, m sur la repartition des poetes dans ces divers cadres tout 
classement de ce genre comporte m6vitablement certames simplifications ou reduc- 
tions un peu forcees des complexites reelles Ce qui parait plus grave, e’est la 
decision qu 5 a prise M Schaffer de fonder sur le Parnasse Contemporam une etude 
qui sans doute veut se concentrer sur les ‘minores 5 , mais qui vise aussi, d’apres 
le titre principal, a caractensei le Parnasse dans son ensemble 

Le Parnasse Contemporam est une anthologie, un flonlege qui, certes, a son 
mteret en soi, mais auquel on peut contester le droit de repiesenter l’ecole par- 


1 Corrections. Pictet (p xx, 1 5), Marmier 
(p xx, 1 8), Barzas-Breiz (p xx, 1 9), on a pu 
(p xx, 1 29), Khiron (unnumbered page pre- 
ceding p 1,1 6), houles (p 2, 1 21), frais (p 4, 
3L 1), expiafoire (p 10,1 13), tresses (p 12,1 30), 
ecoute?it(p 21,1 2b) , chacals (p 26,1 27),souffte 
(p 29, 1 22), lenverse'* (p 31, 1 35), de Hialmar 
(p. 44 and Table, cf p 124), so n (p 55, 1 29), 
les forets (p 57, 1 16), quelles passions (p 58, 
1 29), flew (p 6b, 1 9), fraicheu? (p 68, 1 14), 


jeunesse(p 79,1 3),la(p 83,1 26 and p 90,1 26), 
dorimez (p 84,1 31),Zes(p 91,1 16), escarcelle 
(p 95,1 18), jaiZZir (p 102,1 8) , jeunesse (p 103, 
1 1), Azteque (6d def , p 104, 1 4), savoura 
(p 107, 1 7), Grumomdeaii (p 109, 1 4), Messac 
(p 122,1 12), dernere (p 123,1 25), Le Parnasse 
contemporam, 1866 (p 129, 1 20), Tragiques 
(p 131, 1 12) The note (p 130) on IS Illusion 
supieme, v 81, does not seem to make sense 
when compared with the text 
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nassienne D’abord pour des raisons de dates Par lapport aux mitiateuis du 
mouvement c’est un recueil relativement tardif le premier volume est posterieur 
de 14 ans, le dernier, de 24 ans, a la Preface des Poemes Antiques or, dans la 
poesie du XIXe siecle, les gouts et les idees evoluent vite, et comme on n’y admet 
que les poetes vivants, d’authentiques precurseuis, comme Bouilhet, plus par- 
nassien que beaucoup des collaborateurs du Painasse Contemporam , n’y figurent 
pas Par contie ll cesse de paraitre en 1876 or la tradition pamassienne s’est 
poursuivie, pai allelement au symbolisme, 3 usque dans le XXe si&cle, certains de 
ses representants, qui puient collaboier au dernier volume, comme Frederic Plessis, 
lentient dans 1’etude de M Schaffer, tandis que d’autres, tiop ]eunes encoie ou 
trop peu connus en 1876, comme Tieicelm, de Nolhac, ou de Guerne (le futur 
co-editeui, avec Heiedia, des Dermeis Poemes de Leconte de Lisle), lestent en 
dehois de la penode consideiee 

Mais surtout le Pmnasse Contemporam est une anthologie qui ne manifeste que 
par ses exclusions que ses editeurs puissent avoir une doctime pas de pieface, 
pas d’introduction, et le titre, par lui-meme, ne sigmfie nen, au grand mecontente- 
ment de Leconte de Lisle La composition meme du recueil atteste des dispositions 
eclectiques ll admet d’authentiques romantiques (les freres Deschamps, Vac- 
quene), et Hugo y figurerait s’ll avait accepte d’en etre ll aceueille aussi de futurs 
symbolistes, Verlaine, Mallarnie On trouve un peu de tout dans cette anthologie 
a cote de pontes comme Menaid, Dierx, Sully-Prudhomme, Jean Lahor, Louise 
Ackeimann, qui n’ont pas moms le gout de la pens 6 e que le souci de la foime 
pure, voici des fantaisistes, des iromstes, des funambules (Charles Coran, Raoul 
Gmeste, Bergerat), des leahstes (Coppee, Manuel, Delthil), une abondante postente 
d’elegiaques lamartmiens, des anacreontiques, des satamques baudelamens, des 
satmques, des politiques, des femmes de lettres (Louise Colet, Nina de Calhas) 
dont [’admission ne s’explique guere que par leurs relations personnelles avec les 
parnassiens voici encore des poetes qui plus tard renieront le Parnasse (Vieaire, 
Glatigny, Popehn) et meme Theuriet, qui declarait expressement que, bien que 
frequentant le cenacle du passage Choiseul, il n’appartenait pas a Tecole du 
Parnasse’ (Sounau, p xlvi, Schaffer, p 89) L’ensemble est tellement megal et 
heterogene que M Schaffer elimme completement un tiers des collaborateurs, soit 
comme ‘parfaitement msigmfiants ’ (p 23), soit comme n’ayant a peu pres nen 
de parnassien Le fait que le titre de cette anthologie, r 6 trospectivement et assez 
conventiomiellement (comme il est arrive pour d’autres noms d’ 6 coles litteraires), 
a ete adopte pour designer le groupe de Gautier, Banville, Leconte de Lisle et 
Baudelaire, parce que, en fait, vu l’absence et l’abstention de V Hugo, ces poetes 
s’imposaient et devaient oocuper des places d’honneur, n’autonse pas a confondre 
le florilege avec la doctrme Or cette doctrine existe, depuis 1852, formulee dans 
la Pieface des Poemes Antiques, completee en 1855 par celle de Pohmes et Poesies 
et par les articles de Leconte de Lisle, en 1864, sur les Poetes contemporams elle 
defimt un ideal d’art aussi net et coherent que les tendances des collaborateurs 
du Parnasse Contemporam sont confuses et diverses On concevrait, certes, une 
etude speciale de ce Parnasse Contemporam, qui montrerait ce que cet ideal 
devient, ce qu’il en reste, entre 1866 et 1876, chez des disciples mtermittents et 
moms doues il serait meme utile que l’on reeditat cette anthologie, comme on a 
reedite le Conservateur Litteiaire et la Muse Frangaise des jeunes romantiques 
mais il parait peu Equitable de caracteriser et de juger le Parnasse, en tant que 
doctrme et ecole, par le Parnasse Contempomm 

Or c’est a cela que M Schaffer en arrive insensiblement Sans doute, dans sa 
preface et dans sa conclusion, il declare qu’il distingue les parnassiens des collabo- 
rateurs du Parnasse Contemporam en fait eependant ces deux termes sont souvent 
confondus, et sur son etude du Parnasse Contemporam il fonde son interpretation 
personnelle et generaie du Parnasse II prend a partie, a mamtes reprises, les 
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histonens de la litterature, et paiticulierement M Sounau, qui ne reconnaissent 
comme purs painassiens que Leconte de Lisle, et tout au plus ses disciples les 
plus fideles (Dierx, Heredia), et leduisent Gautier, Banville, Baudelaire, Mendes, 
Coppee, France, et les ‘mmores’ au idle de piecurseuis ou de satellites A cette 
mterpietation, qu’il juge etioite et simphfiante M Schaffer oppose sa these ‘my 
contention [is] that the parnassian movement was the result of the collaboiation 
of a laige number of poets 1 (p 410) Peu impoiterait, apr&s tout, la parcimonie 
ou la liberahte avec lesquelles le titre de parnassien seiait donne, si ces appi eola- 
tions n’impliquaient finalement, sur l’ecole dans son ensemble, un jugement de 
valeur Le dangei d’une libeiahte excessive est que le Parnasse, en tant que 
doctrine d’art, perd son ongmalite et sa signification dans la mesure ou Ton etcnd 
le nombie de ses affilies dans la ‘periode pamassiemie Oi, dans sa conclusion, 
c’est bien le Painasse, et non la periode pamassiemie ou le Parnasse Contemporam 
que M Schaffer entreprend de definir et de ]Ugei lorsquhl pose finalement la 
question "What is parnassian poetry ? Alois ses impiessioiis du Parnasse Con - 
tempo} am deteignent visiblement sui son pigement, qui est severe 

Ayant constate qu’aucun des pnncipes poses en 1852, m l’ob]ectivite volontaire 
(qui n’est pas 1 impassibility, m le dedam de l’actualite politique ou sociale, m la 
pensee philosophique, m le gout de l’antiquite classique, m la cunosite du passe 
humam, m Fexotisme, ne se retrouve umversellement chez les collaborateurs du 
Parnasse Contemporam , M Schaffer en conclut que les sujets traites ne suffisent 
pas a caiactenser le Painasse (p 400), que le mot ‘pamassien’ est un teime ‘ties 
lelatif ’ (p 408) et que les parnassiens n’ont eu en commun que le culte de la foime 
‘la forme prime tout' (p 410) Or, comme sur la forme meme les collaboiateuis 
du Painasse Gontempoiam ne s'accordent nullement, comme les uns prefer ent les 
poemes a foime fixe et recherchent la rime liche, et que les autres se eontentent 
de sequences d’alexandrms et de rimes suffisantes, comme les qualites qu’ils pnsent 
dans la forme sont tantot la den site et la plasticite, tantot au conti aire Fagilite 
et la souplesse, ll ne teste finalement comme caiactenstique geneiale du Painasse 
qu’une repugnance pour le veis facile sans piogramme positif Alors evidemment 
M Schaffer peut due (p 398) que des poetes comme Louis Salles, ou comme 
Aimand Silvestre (dont ll admet, p 390, qu’il est parfois aux antipodes du Leconte 
de Lisle des 21ontieu?s) sont aussi painassiens ‘dans leur genre' que Leconte de 
Lisle dans le sien Alors encore, a ses yeux, ce souci exclusif de la forme, aux 
depens du sentiment et de 1 idee, devient responsable du nombie tres restiemt de 
giands poetes qu’a produits le Painasse, et de son impuissance a atteindre le 
giand public 

C’est bien durement imputer aux mitiateurs et ailx maitres Finsuffisance ou 
Fmfidelite des disciples Rien de moms ‘relatif 5 que 1’ideal d’art qu’avait defini 
Leconte de Lisle Sa doctrme etait exigeante et austeie II voulait rendre la 
po4sie a sa fonction essentielle en Faffranchissant aussi bien du piosaisme des 
finalites utilitaires que des confidences mdiscretes du lynsme personnel Poui la 
regenerer ll l’associait a la science ll proposait aux poetes non pas la description 
r6aliste de la vie des humbles, m les perversites du satamsme, m les virtuosites 
funambulesques, ni la recherche puerile de la rime ‘rothschildienne’, mais l’etude, 
la meditation du passe, l’histoire de la conscience humame L’ait poui Fart, a ses 
yeux, ce n' etait done pas l’idee saenfiee ou subordonnee a la foime c’etait l’art 
libere du futile aussi bien que de Futile, et voue au culte de la beaute, paice qu’en 
elle se lealise Faccord parfait de la forme et de la pensee Les qualites essentielles 
de la foime devaient done etre les qualites classiques de purete, de propriety de 
sobnete, qui seules donnent toute leur valeur au sentiment et a l’idee 

Faut-il blamer le Parnasse, en tant qu’ecole et doctrme, si ‘Fart pour Fart 1 , 
amsi congu, est devenu tres vite, chez des disciples fantaisistes, ‘l’art pour la 
forme’, ou meme ‘la forme pour la forme’ 2 Des 1866 un des poetes du Parnasse 
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Contemporam , Armand Renaud, que M Schaffer cite (p 316), denonQait cette 
grossiere defiguration £ de la thcone grandiose de Goethe qui ne vise pas & 
l’exclusion mais au pantheisine de 1’idee’ Que cet ideal parnassien fut difficile- 
ment accessible, et qu’il eut peu de chances d’etre populaire, c’est possible ll 
n ’etait pas irr6alisable, pmsqu’il fut realise, au moms par un giand poete, et s’ll 
n’a pas attemt le grand public la faute en fut au gout des eontemporams Autant 
il serait m-juste de meconnaitre les ‘ mmores ’ du Parnasse, autant ll par ait peu 
equitable de ]uger finalement l’ecole d’apies des adeptes relatifs qui ne gaidaient 
de la discipline du maitre que ce qui etait a leui gout, ou a leux portee Nous 
ne dirions done pas que ‘le mouvement parnassien fut le resultat de la collaboration 
d’un grand nombre de poetes’ nous dirions que le Parnasse fut une doctrine 
poetique qui n’eut jamais, dans sa ngueur, qu’un nombre assez limite d’adeptes, 
et qui, on se dispersant dans la ‘penode pamassienne’, perdit vite l’ensemble des 
caiactenstiques pi emigres qui faisaient son ongmahte et sa noblesse 
Ces reserves faites, nous devons etre reconnaissants a M Schaffer d ’avoir ras- 
semble, sur ces ‘minoies’, sur lour vie, sur leurs themes preferes, sur leur techmque, 
tant de renseignements utiles, et de nous donner des extraits caractenstiques de 
beaucoup d’oeuvres qui sont mamtenant difficilement accessibles II mentionne 
bien des poetes, dans le genre realiste, ou anacreontique, ou funambulesque, ou 
sentimental, que Leconte de Lisle devait mediocrement gouter, meme quand tel 
ou tel de leurs poemes etait admis dans le Parnasse Contemporam Mais on relit 
avec plaisir, dans son livre, de beaux vers d’un Jean Lahor ou d’un Frederic 
Plessis on y trouve aussi, sous des noms moms familiers, comme Charles Giand- 
mougin ou Augusta-Malvma Blanchecotte, des poemes d’une sincerity emouvante 
et d’une technique sure qui mentent mcontestablement, meme s’lls ne sont pas 
specifiquement parnassiens, de n’etre pas oubli6s 

Edmond Eggli 

Liverpool 


Paul Claudel* L’Annonee Faite a Mane Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
"by A Lytton Sells and C M Giedlestone Cambridge University Press 
1943 xx-b!2Spp 5s 

The production of modern language texts in England is very welcome now that 
re are cut off from contmental publications and the editors and publishers deserve 
gratitude for a well-printed edition of L'Annonce Faite a Mane by Paul Claudel 
Personally I would have preferred, as an example of Symbolist drama, one of 
Maeterlinck’s plays — Pelleas et Mdhsande , for instance — although they may be 
out of fashion and out of date, because he did succeed m using the stage in an 
original manner and, psychologically speaking, brought to drama something new 
A play ultimately lives by the truth of its characters — settmg, poetry and sym- 
bolism are not sufficient — and it seems to me that L’Annonce Faite a Mane fails 
m this respect 

critics see L’Annonce Faite a Mane as a typically Christian play, but it is 
Christian chiefly m its external detail There is talk of the building of cathedrals 
and of their spiritual significance, and the liturgy and ritual of the Church are 
used with artistic and poetic effect But this is surface local colour rather than 
deep Christian inspiration It is not Christian m the sense in which Polyeude is 
or even Athalie In these two plays the unseen presence of God permeates the 
action which depends on it, but one is never conscious of such a power in L’Annonce 
Furte a Mane The most Christian aspect of the play is the importance given to 
suffering But suffering was one of the great lyric themes of the nineteenth century 
For Vigny suffering was an undeserved curse imposed on man by a cruel God, 
a curse to be endured with stoic resignation, and silent dignity was the measure 
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of man’s greatness Musset believed that suffering hallowed and enriched man 
and that he who suffeied most was privileged and blessed For Baudelane suffering 
came neither as a curse nor a benefit from outside Suffering came fiom man 
himself, from his awareness of his own guilt, from his remorse Suffer mg was his 
tribute to virtue and goodness, it had moral importance In L’Annonce Faite a 
Mane the author is concerned merely with physical suffermg If the value of men 
depended on the amount of physical suffermg which was their lot, then the woild 
would to-day be peopled by samts Physical suffering can be a noxious weed or 
else a plant according to the soil m which it glows Those whose judgement is 
realistic know well that physical suffering frequently degrades men, turning them 
into cruel tyrants who bung misery to themselves and to all those who come into 
contact with them On the other hand, there are those m whom physical suffering 
has brought out the finest qualities and who seem to have needed this experience 
to become their true selves We do not know enough of Violaine to realize m what 
way her physical affliction, lepiosy, has enriched her We aie merely told that 
because hei eyes are blind and her body a wreck her vision has turned inwards, 
but we are never shown the result 

I have always felt that Paul Claudel had chosen foi this work the wrong medium, 
that it would more fittingly have been expressed m a poem As it is, the play 
contains some of his finest poetry It is tiue that it gives some scope for a producer 
of talent who can experiment with lighting effects, with costumes and pietuiesque 
‘sets’, he can group his characters to look like figures in a religious mural pamtmg, 
or those carved on the doors of a medieval cathedral It allows also for the dramatic 
use of the catholic ritual which is effective by itself, it allows for the vivid contrast 
of folk-song But it does not allow any scope for an actor of genius except the 
talent of speaking lines well The psychology of the characters is superficial, false 
and often sentimental, though there is evidence of realistic observation of detail 
m some of the minor parts Personally I have never been able to feel moved by 
the mam situation Violaine, the heiome who is engaged to be marned to Jacques 
Hury, moved by compassion, kisses a leper who has loved her Soon afterwards 
she discovers that she has contracted the disease In the course of a scene m which 
there is much fine writing and much false sentiment she allows hei lover to declare 
his passion for her without letting him know that she can no longer many him — 
indeed, her own words imply that they are soon to become united Finally she 
shows him the marks of the disease and allows him to believe that she has con- 
tracted it through sinning with the leper, so that he can marry her sister Mara 
who has always loved him 

After this, eight years elapse Violaine has become blind, disfigured and maimed 
through the lavages of the disease she lives alone in a cave on food flung grudgingly 
to her by the village people who resent her presence amongst them Mara has 
married Jacques and has had a child by him who dies Taking the body of her 
dead child she goes foith to find her sister, the leper, so that she can brmg the 
girl to life again It is not explamed why she should imagine that Violaine can 
work miracles, and the attitude of the peasants does not indicate that she has the 
reputation of possessing miraculous poweis For them she is merelv ‘la Sans- 
Figure, la d’vouiee’ In a scene which owes most of its beauty to a clever use of 
‘L’Office de Noel’, Violaine does, to her own great surprise, perform a miracle, 
but not the expected miracle It is not Mara’s child that she gives back to her, 
but a child of her own and Jacques’s, spiritually conceived and bom Later she 
was to tell Jacques that at the moment of the miracle she had felt the rending 
pam of possession and the agony of the child bemg tom from her womb, the child 
she hands back to Mat a as her dead child, a child whose eyes are now blue instead 
of black — Violaine 's blue eyes — and who has drops of her miraculous milk still on 
its hps I have always felt profound distaste for this spiritual adultery, I have 
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understood Mara’s jealousy and have sympathized with her attempt at killing her 
sister who has, in this way, come between her and her husband, and whose eveiy 
word proclaims that Jacques has loved only her 

Violame is not killed outright and she goes home to die Once more she en- 
courages Jacques to pour out his love for her, and she does not hide from him that 
it is Mara who has encompassed her death She reminds him that she had once 
told hi m that he would nevei be able to upioot her fiom his soul, and tells him 
that henceforth she will be closei to him m the body of the child they both 
spiritually conceived Jacques says that happmess is over for him, and she answeis 
that no one has promised him happmess, that he can work and that she will be 
near him from the beyond She dies, leaving him to Mai a, and he forgives her for 
the sake of Violame ‘Cest Violame qui te pardonne C’est en elle, Mara, que je 
te pardonne 5 

The text is well produced and there is a good introduction on Claudel’s talent 
and career There might perhaps have been some attempt to show the aesthetic 
aims of the drama of the Symbolist movement The notes elucidate unusual points 
of vocabulary and interpret the religious ritual I regret that there is no note to 
explam who 4 Le grand 101 d’Abyssmie et sa femme Bellotte ’ were (Act m, scene i, 
P 63) 

But there is one respect in which it seems to me that the notes are open to 
senous criticism, because they underline the personal interpretation of the editors 
and do not allow the student to decide for himself They may be right m con- 
sidering the nineteenth and twentieth centunes as excessively materialistic and m 
thinking that what they call £ the declining tempo of Euiopean literatures’ is 
due to this, they may also be right m believing that Claudel held similar views 
and that these are reflected m the play, but they aie not justified m stating of a 
play dealing with the Middle Ages, ‘ In this indictment of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century materialism Claudel himself is speaking ’ There is no indication whatsoever 
that Claudel was mdictmg his own century, and if he himself is speakmg thiough 
the mouth of one of his characters, then this is a reflection on his talent foi creating 
independent characters 

Enid Stabkie 

Oxford 

Histona de la hteratw a dramdtica cubana By Jose Juan Arrom (Yale Romanic 
Studies , xxm ) New Haven Yale University Press , London Humphrey 
Milford 1944 132 pp 16$ 

This close and scholarly work is a most welcome contribution to the detailed study 
of the mdividual Amencan literatures that it is essential to have before any valid 
generalizations about American literature as a whole can be made In some 
respects, this book is a history of the theatre in Cuba as well as of the island’s 
dramatic literature Two chapters give us a very clear idea of the theatres and 
productions of the late eighteenth century and the pre-romantic period (chapter n), 
and of the succeeding penod, called by the author el auge de los teatros (chapter iv), 
which saw the building of the once world-famous Teatro Tacon A preliminary 
chapter collects all that can be certainly gleaned of earlier theatrical activity and 
dramatic writing from the sixteenth century onward One is struck by the devo- 
tion of the Cuban pubhc, especially of Havana, to the theatre Foi the earher 
period as a whole, but referring especially to the late eighteenth century, the 
author aptly sums up, after showing, m an interesting analysis, that of eighty-six 
performances in the capital m the year 1791, fiffcy-one were of plays by sixteenth- 
and seventeenth- century peninsular writers 

. es de notarse el fuerte vinculo entre las actividades en Cuba y Espana puede 
verse tambien la variedad y abundancia de las representaciones Que hubiese funcion 
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vanas veees a la semana durante todo el ano es piueba evidente de la mtensa vida 
teatral y el activo mteres en aquella epoea del publico habanero por la comedia (p 25 ) 

The remainder of the book deals moie strictly with dramatic literatuie pioduced 
bv Cuban authois piopei , Professor Ariom divides it into four periods the first 
is the fonnative period till 1837 foi piacticat purposes this means a stai ting- point 
at about 1814 with the sametes of Covarrubias, the actor-author, which unfortu- 
nately aie known only by name and fame, they weie pieceded notably by the 
calderoman El principe yard? nero which is of unceitam authorship, but was able 
to chaim the Cuban public for at least sixty yeais of the eighteenth century, and 
is still lepunted The second period is termed de fioi ecimiento and runs to 1868 
It coveis Romanticism and the first copious production of native Cuban dramatists, 
including la Avellaneda, whom the author has no hesitation m considering a Cuban 
wnter, as well as some interesting sametes of negro theme The 4 Revolutionary 
period’ brmgs us to 1901, and covers the Cuban lefiexion of the realist drama 
Sr Anom lecords the depressing effect of political activity on the drama during 
those thiee decades but one wonders how necessary and justifiable is this substi- 
tution of political for aesthetic oi historical divisions of chronology The last 
chapter gives us a picture of the theatie in the ‘Republican pei lod 5 The literal y 
and cultuial pieoceupations of contemporaiy national life eveiywhere aie hcie 
reflected m the numerous efforts to maintain a high standard m the Cuban theatre — 
societies, competitions, repertory companies As m the earlier sections, the author 
reviews the principal writers and gives descriptions of some individual plays The 
survey is very complete, but less meticulous, as is to be expected for a period where 
the output is much greater Professor Arrom, however, includes a brief but inter- 
esting account of the genero bufo, the Cuban genero chico This interesting and 
valuable history has a bibliogiaphical appendix giving details of some 900 Cuban 
plays that sui vive m printed form — the bulk belonging to the last hundred yeais, 
of course Several veiv charming illustrations adorn a well -pioduced volume 

E Saemiento 

Sheffield 


Tristan und Isolt , a Poem by Gottfried von Strassburg Edited by August Closs. 

Oxford Basil Blackwell 1944 hv-|-185pp Ss 6d 

It is fittmg that the third volume of the series of German medieval texts issued 
under the general editorship of Professor H G. Fiedler should be edited by 
Dr Closs, smee it serves as a happy companion volume to the prose-poem version 
of the story by Mis Hannah Closs 

The book falls into three parts The introduction consists of a well-classified 
select bibliography (5 pages), a description of courtly life at the time of Eleanor 
of Poitou (4 pages), the development of the story and its treatment by B6roul, 
Eilhart, and Thomas (14 pages), Gottfried’s life (2 pages), the manuscripts of his 
poem (3 pages), Gottfried’s originality, especially seen m his moral philosophy 
(6 pages), his metre, style and language (2 pages) The text and notes follow 
(168 pages) The last part is the vocabulary (15 pages) 

Dr Closs bases his text on Bechstem, correctmg any misprints and mistakes he 
has found Special mention is made in the notes where he differs in opinion from 
Bechstem 

Twenty-seven extracts from the poem are given These extiacts are carefully 
chosen and represent the most interesting parts of the poem In all there are 
some six or seven thousand verses, a goodly proportion of the whole 

One may assume that no Enghsh student will begm his study of Middle High 
German with Gottfried For tins reason there are fewer notes of an elementary 
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character m this volume than m the fiist volume of the series In general the 
student will find all the help he should xequire Dr Closs has earned his gratitude 

A C Dunstan 

Sheffield 

Thomas Mann's Tonio Kiogei, edited by Elizabeth M Wilkinson (Blackwell’s 
German Texts ) Oxford Blackwell 1944 xhv-fll2pp 5s 
This edition will be welcomed, paiticulaily by schools, as a serviceable piesentment 
of a popular text, while at the same time the exhaustive introduction is a notable 
contribution to the study of 4 the greatest of living German writers 5 (as the editor 
terms him) m the mass of his work It is well that Thomas Mann should have 
been interpreted by an unquestioning disciple , for criticism of a livmg writer m 
an edition he must have authorized would be awkward But teachers who take 
the text m class may feel inclined to question Miss Wilkinson’s valuation If they 
aie to deal with Tomo Kroger as a separate masterpiece, they are entitled to ask 
whether it is a Novelle , in the proper sense of the term, at all, actually it is not 
so much a story as the discussion of an idea The core of this discussion is the 
famous conversation piece (more monologue than dialogue) with Lisaweta as 
patient hearer , and any British sixth-form schoolboy may very well say that this 
lecture is simply boring Miss Wilkinson naturally spins out from this early expose 
the depressmg total doctrine of the doomed artist Our sixth-form boy will 
naturally say ‘0 yes, le poete m audit, but what about Browning 2 ’ The teacher 
is entitled to disprove Mann’s thesis by sketching the career of another old Lubeck 
lad — Geibel, der ei nst-heitere Lebensbezwmger Geibel indeed was the exact 
opposite of Tonio m the same school he was top boy, he had French (that is 
‘southern’) blood on the mother’s side and yet he was blonde (though not bovme) , 
like Hans Hansen he had riding lessons , he hunted , he danced , he was quite at 
home m the best society, he was anything but ‘humanly impotent’, he actually 
proposed marriage to a Freifraulem And when he returned from Munich to 
Lubeck, instead of being arrested as a suspicious character, he was given the 
freedom of the city There is too much of the msistent suggestion in Mann’s work 
that to be blonde is necessarily to be normal, while to be dark-skinned is to be m 
peril from poetiy and music and other poisons But, of course, there is a broad 
base of truth m the doctrine of the doomed artist, whether he has the brand of 
Cam on his brow (see Freiligrath’s Bei Grabbes Tod), or the look of the asylum 
(see the face of Eduard Graf Keyserlmg or even that of Bilke) It is expressed m 
a thousand poems m all literatures, nowhere with greater tragic intensity than m 
Platen’s sonnet Tristan What we must deny is that the Kunstler is generally 
morbidly conscious of his physical or social inferiority more usual is the contrary 
attitude of Odi profanum vulgus et arceo , the poet may stand apart from his fellows, 
but he stands above them, and he knows it Thomas Mann is justified m takmg 
the pathological doctrine for his stock-in-trade , he has kept shop with it and 
profited to the last ounce But if there is to be classification, then Thomas Mann — 
since his characters are ideas and since he works by crude contrasts — continues 
Spielhagen rather than Gottfried Keller, whose own life is a synthesis of Kunstler 
and Burger , but whose characters aie flesh and blood (Miss Wilkinson necessanly 
shows that in Tonio Kroge) the characters end as ghosts ) There is thought- 
texture ’ m Thomas Hardy’s novels, but it is not the mam thmg 
The notes to the text are good and helpful One might wish for more e g while 
there is an adequate account of the Scandinavian novels alluded to there is nothmg 
about die anbetungswurdige russische Literatur Poitefohch is not merely a 
policeman’s attempt to produce the l momlle the sound is common m North 
German, and is phonetically intelligible as a substitution of the voiced sound [j] 
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by the conespondmg voiceless sound [g] There are several awkward misprints or 
misquotations, partieulaily (p xli) des langenden Mannes (foi langen ), and p xxxu 
unieigehen (for untei gelm) , which rums the form of the stanza 

J Bithell 

Penzance 

A Polish Anthology Selected by T M Filip and M A Michael London 
Duckworth 1944 405 pp 12s M 

The ties of Poland with the English-speaking nations grow stronger every day, 
not only m war and diplomacy, but m the world of scholarship and letters Polish 
classes flourish m the London School of Slavonic Studies, under the Directoi, 
Dr W J Rose A Polish School of Architectuie is at work in the University of 
Liverpool, m alliance with its own School There, too, Piofessor A Bruce Boswell 
has made his contributions to the Camhndqe Mediaeval Histoiy , and he has lec- 
tured (1941) to the Historical Association on The Survival of Polish Civilisation 5 
At Birmingham, under the auspices of Professor Konovalov, an *mfoi matron 
service on Slavonic countries has been active Mr R H Kinvig, the geographer 
and economist, has produced (1936) monographs on the population and industrial 
development of Poland Oxford issues at intervals a full and learned chronicle of 
Polish Science and Learning In the United States there is great activity Here it 
must suffice to mention Professor Samuel H Cross of Harvard, the Editor of the 
American Slavonic and East European Review , and himself a scholar with a long 
record, and Professor Ernest J Simmons, of Cornell, who directs a large and 
vigorous school of Slavonic studies One of the most lively centres is m Berkeley, 
California, where a whole hive of scholars and translators is busy under the 
leadership of Professor George Rapall Noyes Enough to mention the version of 
Krasniski’s Indion (Oxford, 1927) by Mrs Noyes, Poems by Jan Kochanowsli 
(Berkeley, 1928) by several hands, and, more especially, Mr Noyes’s piose trans- 
lation of Pan Tadeusz, the masterpiece of Mickiewicz (1916, revised for Everymans 
Library, 1919) This has become the companion of many an English reader, as 
well as of piofessed scholars Also the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences m 
America has published several valuable volumes 

The Polish Anthology now befoie me is not the product of a university, but is 
not therefore the less timely or precious It is pleasantly announced, m terms 
that are unusual m works of scholarship, as having been "sired by excitement and 
conceived m indignation 5 — indignation 'that things so fine should so long have 
been disregarded 5 There has, it seems, been no such anthology m English since the 
Specimens of Sn John Bowring, published more than a centuiy ago , and Bowring 
wrote when Mickiewicz and Slowacki wore " as yet but on the threshold of their 
fame 5 The piesent volume is designed not only to help the British student, but 
to mtioduce the unprofessional reader to the Polish poets and to Polish 4 thought 
and manners’ The Polish texts are printed, page by page, opposite the prose 
translations Mr Michael is an English officer who has done his woik m the intervals 
of military duties and has completed it m hospital Mr Filip, described as ‘a Polish 
private 5 , seems to be responsible for the selections and their arrangement He is 
evidently a most sensitive student of poetry In all, there are 110 sepaiate and 
numbered pieces, by eleven selected poets There are two mam sections, with 
many subdivisions The first, entitled "The Muse Azure 5 , is devoted to the poetry 
of nature and love, and to moral and philosophical verse Part II, "The Muse 
Scailet 5 , to celebratmg Poland’s troubles and struggles and sacrifices, to her un- 
quenchable spirit of revolt, and to her faith in hbeity and in her own past and 
futuie greatness 

Mr Michael's Introduction (pp 5-31) concisely describes the histoncal setting, 
some of the peculiarities of the beautiful and difficult Pohsh language, and the 
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work and record of the selected poets The story begins with the acknowledged 
foundei of the national poetiy, Jan Kochanowski, an elder contemporary of 
Shakespeare, who is perhaps best known for his lovely Dwges (Treny) on the little 
daughter he had lost Then theie is a long leap, down to Antoni Malczewski, 
whose notable poem Ma?ja (1825), -with its ‘colouiful woid-pietuies of the steppe 5 , 
comes from the very heait of the romantic movement Next follow the great trio 
who wrote m the first half of the last century and who became migrants after the 
futile Rising of 1831 — Adam Mickiewicz, whose long poetic career was crowned, 
and almost closed, by his Pan Tadeusz, written m Pans m the years 1832-4, 
Julius Stowacki (1809-49), the most fertile and imaginative of the Polish masteis 
of lyric, and Zygmunt Krasmski (1812-59), the pati xot-mystic, who was mspired 
by the lofty dream that Poland was destmed to be the spiritual deliverer, or 
‘Messiah 5 , of the nations Then comes a later generation, many of whom are still 
alive or withm living memory # The highly- wrought, resourceful, and often magni- 
ficent ‘poetic prose 5 of Stefan Zeromski (1864-1905) well entitles him to be included 
here amongst the poets’. Rut at this point, the difficulties of the translator must 
have mcreased The close renderings and happy prose rhythms which he finds for 
the older masters become less available m the case of Cypryan Norwid (1821-83), 
of Stamslaw Wyspianski (died 1907) and of Juljan Tuwim (bom 1899) English 
will hardly bear the heightened, hectic, or tormented style which afflicts some 
of these writers The latest poets represented (by a few passages) are Maija 
Kossak-Pawlikowska (born 1899) and Marjan Hemar (born 1901) 

Mi Michael and Mi Filip have worked under war-time difficulties, they could 
not always 'gam access to the necessarv texts 5 Still, I must gently echo a protest 
which has been made by another reviewer The choice of passages is not always 
well propoitioned There is really too much of Slowacki and of Tuwim, and too 
little of Mickiewicz Except for two stray lines and the famed lyric To the Polish 
Mother , all the extracts are from Pan Tadeusz These, indeed, are of the first rate , 
but there is nothing fiom the love-poems, the rehgious poems, or Farys , and, 
worst of all, nothing from the Crimean Sonnets For some of these we would have 
sacrificed a few pages from Slowacki’s astonishing and unequal Bemowsh This 
said, we can only praise Mr Filip’s and Mr Michael’s handling of the material 
The book is a 'golden treasury 5 of a fresh and original kind, with a unity and 
a development of its own. 


Oxford 


Oliver Elton 
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SHORT NOTICES 

The Year's Work in English Studies (Vol xxh 1941 Edited for the English 
Association by Frederick S Boas London H Milford, Oxfoid University Press 
1944 245 pp 105 6d ) continues its invaluable survey of scholarship in its great 
field Dr Boas lecords the few changes among his collaborators In paiticulai, 
Professor Tucker Brooke is responsible for the chapter on Shakespeaie, m place 
of Professor Allardyce Nicoll Dr Boas himself deals with the Renaissance, and 
Elizabethan Drama 

The year under review produced few works on a large scale or of the first im- 
portance One might perhaps single out two fxom England, and two from America 
the excellent facsimile edition of the PaiJce? Chomcie by Dr Flower and Dr A H 
Smith, Vol vn of Heiford and Simpson § Woiks of Ben Jonson , comprising the 
Masques and Entertamments, the first scholarly edition of these vastly important 
woiks, Alfied Haibage’s Shakespeare & Avdience , and G E Bentley’s Jacobean 
and Caroline Stage But a great deal of intei esting work on a smaller scale con- 
tinues to call for comment, despite the great calls made by the war upon scholars 
of all ages in England during this second year of war 

It is not possible to overstate the value of the work thus undertaken, and 
admirably done, by Dr Boas and his colleagues, or our debt to the English Asso- 
ciation for this twenty-second volume of an mdispensable record of scholarship 

C J Sisson 

London 

The twentieth volume of the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literatuie. 
Essays by Diveis Hands , edited by Gordon Bottom! ey (London Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press 1943 ix+112 pp 8$ M ), fully maintains 

the reputation of the series In ‘Humanism Past, Present and Future’ Dr H V. 
Routh traces the various meanings attached to the tenn and urges the necessity 
for a synthesis of science and literature, both being essential to humanism — ‘truth 
is only to be seen m a double light’ (p 14) Mr Henry J Cowell, in a series of 
extracts from their letters, shows somethmg of the relations between Erasmus 
and His English Friends’ In ‘Matthew Arnold The Critic and the Advocate 5 , 
Mr Geoffrey Tillotson takes up Arnold’s distinction and in an acute analysis 
shows the limitations of Arnold’s criticism, much of which was really advocacy 
inspired by c a Puritan passion for what he saw to be best, and a missionary 
passion for making what he saw to be best prevail’ (p 41) Dr Marcu Beza tells 
with authority of ‘Sacred Legends m Byzantine Art’ , the late Sir Stephen Gaselee 
considers the widespread variations on the theme of ‘The Sleeping Beauty’ — not 
the Beauty surrounded by briers, but the one who, ‘accosted by The Lover, 
prefers (greatly to his satisfaction) not to wake up ’ Mr Waltei de la Mare writes 
charmingly and persuasively of the reading of books as ‘A Quiet Life ’ — depending 
entirely, like any living of life, on what we make of them Mr G R Hamilton 
finds the distinction between ‘Verse and Poetry’ in ‘the quality of contemplation, 
which verse in the narrower sense lacks 5 (p 87) Finally, the late Sir John Martin - 
Harvey writes, with knowledge and msight, of ‘The Player and His Art’ 

As a tribute to ‘a specially beloved Vice-President of the Society’, Dr Laurence 
Bmyon’s last poem, ‘Winter Sunrise’, is punted as a Prelude to the volume 

Winifred Husbands 


London 
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Mr H S Bennett’s adnmable lecture on Shakespeare's Audience (Annual Shake- 
speare Lecture of the British Academy 1944, Proceedings of the British Academy , 
Vol xxx London H Milford 1944 16 pp Is 6d) gives good reason why we 
should keep our eyes on the play addressed to an audience from a stage And he 
applies this warning to good purpose in a brief survey of some modern critics who 
neglect it 

We may find more than we gained by watching and listening, but it must not be 
other (p 15 ) 

There is a warning also against considering e Shakespeare’s audience’ as a homo- 
geneous, single entity, whether within one theatre, or at various theatres, e g the 
Globe or Blackfnars or the Bull I am not sure that the extreme opposite view is 
not equally risky There is some overstatement, for example, m restricting the 
enjoyment of ‘tricks of style 5 or ‘verbal inventiveness and dexterity’ to ‘the 
cultured minority 5 (p 7) Indeed, Mi Bennett shows cause for caution on the next 
page The necessary brevity of the lecture-form doubtless forbade a fuller treat- 
ment of this important aspect of the question The essay is, indeed, pregnant and 
compressed throughout 

The same reason excluded, we may think, consideration of the capital question 
of the influence of the audience upon the necessary ‘ cuttmg 5 of the plays as written 
by Shakespeaie, e g Hamlet, before they became stage-plays There is much food 
for thought in Mr Bennett’s observations (pp 8-9) on the ‘tough fibre’ of the 
Elizabethans, and m the following sentence 

The Elizabethans were trained listeners, where we lely on the eye and the printed 
book, they relied on the ear ’ (p 12 ) 

C J Sisson 

London 


In the midst of wai-time shortages all lovers of French literatuie will be glad to 
see such an important work as Pathelm made readily available m a scholarly 
edition ( Maistre Pierre Pathelm , farce du xve siecle, as edited by Richard T Holbroolc 
for les Classiques frangais du moyen-age Blackwell’s French Texts Oxford 
Blackwell 1943 x-j-132 pp 55 ) There is one thing, however, that the reader 
of this useful book may regret, and that is that nothmg has been done to bring 
the bibliography up to date Holbrook’s edition dates from 1924, and in the 
twenty years since then a considerable amount of work on Pathelm has been 
pubhshed, some of it of great mterest (to mention only two examples, L Cons’s 
book V Auteur de la Farce de Pathelm , Paris, 1926, and the long review of this by 
Mario Roques m Romania, Lni, 569-87). Would it not have been possible to add 
a page to this reproduction so as to give the reader some indication of the work 
done m recent years 2 

B WOLEDGE 


London 


It is to be supposed that the Romantic mood m which Carlyle heard and revealed 
the message of his favourite Germans infected the considerable number of trans- 
lators and revieweis m New England who approached the complexities of Jean 
Paul In the New England Interest in Jean Paul Friedrich Richter ( University of 
California Publications m Modern Philology , Vol xxvn, No 1 Berkeley and Los 
Angeles University of California Piess. 1943 26 pp 25 c.) Edward V Brewer 
points out that the reading public had to wait many years for the appearance m 
Enghsh of the major works, for though selections appeared m Boston m 1836 
and 1841, and Siebenlcas m 1845, Brooks’s version of Titan was not completed 
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until 1862 Excepting Hedge, Longfellow, and Maigaiet Fullei, eminent writers 
seem to have been handicapped by uncertainty of the language In spite of 
Reichenbach’s tuition, Russell Lowell was imperfectly equipped foi grappling with 
Jean Paul (I am puzzled by Bi ewer’s omission of his name, for Lowell made 
brief but incisive reference m his essays on Carl vie and Lessmg of 1866.) Even 
Emerson, who found much more to say about Jean Paul, laboured undei the same 
disadvantage — and how eagerly he laboured 1 Yet the response to what was lead 
was ardent even before the great series of Brooks’s tianslations Biewei is inclined 
to i egret that New England came to know Jean Paul in the ‘sentimental years’ 
when readers missed his insight thiough then own preoccupations Our generation 
is equally limited by sensationalism, and total comprehension of one even so httle 
'time-bound’ as Jean Paul is unattainable Biewer has shown that the hungei 
foi emotion and the new religious bias weie reason foi a contmued warm appre- 
ciation, and that m itself ensures the woith of the monograph Theie is a not 
unpleasmg personal aidoui m the wiestlmgs of those Tianscendental enthusiasts 
of New England One detects it in Emerson’s piogiess from disapproval to a 
somewhat moie genial acceptance He came to see Jean Paul through the per- 
sonality of his own friends there is a significant little note which Biewer onnts m 
quoting from Emerson’s Journal of 1863 'Now and then I find a passage like 
Charles Newcomb’ Newcomb was the friend whom Emerson has described as 
'quiet, retreating' yet 'demoniacal’, 'wrapt as ever m his great Gothic cathedral 
of fancies’, the 'fathomless sceptic’. 

W F Madstland 


London 



NEW PUBLICATIONS 
July — September 1944 

With the eollaboiation of Pamela Gradon (English), Claib Baier and 
R J McClean (Scandinavian and German) 

GENERAL 

Ekbo, S , Studiei ovei uppkomsten av supmum 1 de germanska spraken med 
utgangspunkt 1 fornvastnoi diskan (Uppsala umversitets arsskrift 7 ) 
Uppsala, Lundequistska bokhandeln, 1943 Kir 6 50 
Fassbind, F , Dramatui’gie des Horspiels Zurich, Leuen, 1943 Swiss fr 6 90 
Heyl, B C , New Bearings m Esthetics and Art Criticism A Study m Semantics 
and Evaluation Yale and Oxford Umv Presses, 1944 12s 6d 

Rider, F , The Scholar and the Future of the Research Library New York, 
Hadham Press $4 00 

Rychner, M , Zur europaischen Literatur zwisclien zwei Weltkriegen Zurich, 
Atlantis, 1943 Swiss fi 11. 

Sunden, K F , A new etymological group of Germanic verbs and their derivations 
(Goteborgs kungl vetenskaps- och vittei hetssamhalles handhngar Foljd 6 
Ser A JBd 1 3 ) Goteboig, Wettergren och Keiber, 1943 iSr 10 
Thorndike, E L , Man and lus Works (William James Lectures, 1942-3) Harvard 
and Oxford Umv Pi esses 14s 

Trivuun Schweizei ische Vieiteljahischnft fur Literaturwissenschaft und Stilistik 
herausgegeben von Th Spoern und E Staiger Erster Jahigang Zurich, 
Atlantis, 1942 Swiss fr 10 

Wolee, E G , Asthetik der JDichtkunst Systematik auf erkenntmskritischer 
Grundlage Zurich, Schulthess, 1944 Swiss fr 30 
Zumthor, P , Merlm le Prophete Un theme de la litterature polemique, de 
Thistonographie et des romans Lausanne, Payot, 1943 Swiss fr 10 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


Spanish. 

Arrom, J J., Histona de la Literatura Dramatica Cubana. Yale and Oxford 
Umv Presses 16s 6d 

Guevara, L Y de, El Conde don Pero Velez y don Sancho el Deseado, ed by 
R H. Olmsted Minnesota and Oxford Umv Presses 15s 6d 
Kirschenbaum, L , Enrique Gaspar and the Social Drama m Spam Berkeley, 
Umv of California Press $1 00 


French. 

(а) General {including linguistic) 

Malmberg, B , Le systeme consonantique du fran^ais moderne iStudes de 
phonetique et de phonologie (Lunds umversitets arsskrift Ny foljd 
Avd 1, Bd 38 5 ) Lund, Gleerup, 1943 Kr 4 

Melanges de philologie offer ts & M Johan Melander 19^-43 Uppsala, Lunde- 
quistska bokh , 1943. Kr 15 

Stubelius, S , Le manuel phonetique de Nyrop a la lumiere de recherches plus 
recentes sur le phonetisme fran 9 ais. (Goteborgs kungl vetenskaps- och 
vitterhetssamhalles handhngar Foljd 6 Ser A Bd 1 5) Goteborg, 
Wettergren och Kerber, 1943 Kr 2. 

(б) Old French . 

The Life of Saint Dominic m Old French Verse, ed. by W. F. Manning Harvard 
and Oxford Umv. Presses $4 00 

Marie de France, Lais, ed by A. Ewert Oxford, Blackwell 8s. 6d. 
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Westberg, E , La vie de saint Jean Fevangeliste Poeme leligieux du xin f siecle, 
publie d’apres tous les manuscnts (Diss ) Uppsala, Appelbergs boktr , 
1943 Kr 5 

Wright, E A, Ystoire de la Passion, BN MS fr 821 Johns Hopkins and 
Oxford Umv Presses 8s fid 

(c) Modem Fiench 

Corneille, P, L’ Illusion comique, ed by J Marks Manchester Umv Pi ess 
46 fid 

Racine, J , Pnncipes de la Trageche en maige de la poetique d’Anstote, ed by 
E Vinavei Manchester Uni\ Press fib 

Schaifer, A, The Genies of Parnassian Poetry. Johns Hopkins and Oxfoid 
Umv Presses 246 


Provencal 

Spitzer, L , L’amour lomtain de Ja ofie Rudel et le sens de la poesie des trou- 
badours Chapel Hill, Um\ ot Npith Caiohna 50 cents 
Sm\E, 1 , La vida de Sant Honoiat Poeme proven^al de Rannond Feraud 
Publie d’apies tous les manuscrits (Uiss ) Uppsala, Lundcquistska bokh , 
1943 Kr 10 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES 

Scandinavian. 

(a) General ( including linguistic ) 

Lindblad, G m Relativ satsfognmg i de nordiska fornspraken (Lundastudier l 
nordisk sprakvetenskap, 1 ) Lund, Gleerup, 1943 Kr 6. 

Ljtjnggren, Iv G , Sprakdrag ocli sprakstravanden l Psaltaren 1560 (Lunds 
umversitets aisskrift Ny fol]d Avd 1, Bd 38 7 ) Lund, Gleerup, 

1943 Kr 1 

Modeer, I , Fornvastnoidiska verbstudier (Uppsala universitets arssknft, 8 ) 
Uppsala, Lundequistska bokh , 1943 Kr 5 
Vatnsdalers 5 Saga, The, trans by Gwvn Jones Princeton and Oxford TJmv 
Presses 136 6 d 

Wes&en, E , Svensk spraklustona 2 Ordbildmngslara Stockholm, Filologiska 
foren vid Stockholms hogskola, 1943 Kr 5 50 

(b) Swedish (Date 1943) 

Gyllenbaga, N H , Kellgiens rytm En litteraturhistorisk undersoknmg (Diss ) 
Uppsala, Almqvist ocli Wiksell Kr 7 50 
Haggqvist, A , H]almar Bergman -studier (Sknfter utg av Samfundet for 

stilforsknmg, 12 ) Stockholm, Geber Kr 4 
Johans&on, J V , Yernei von Heicienstam Mmnestal i Goteborgs kgl vetenskaps- 
och vitterhetssamhalle den 24 januari 1941 Stockholm, Bonmei Kr 2 25 
Kttlling, J , Karlfeldts livsproblem Stockholm, Diakomstyr Kr 2 75 
Nittiotalsstudier tillagnade Olle Holmbeig den 20 oktober 1943 av Litteratur- 
historiska semmariet i Lund Lund, Gleerup Kr 4 50. 

Sylwan, O , Bellman och Fiedmans epistlar Lund, Gleerup Kr 4 75 

English 

(a) Gene? al (including linguistic) 

Ekwall, E , Studies on the genitive of groups in English (Humamstiska veten- 
skaps-samfundet l Lund ) Lund, Gleerup 1943 
Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, XXIX, collected by 
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MARGINALIA IN A COPY OF BARTHOLOMAEUS 
ANGLICUS’ ‘DE PROPRIETATIBUS RERUM’. A NEW 
VERSION OF THE NINE WORTHIES 

On the margins of a copy of Bartholomaeus Anglicus’ De propnetatibus rerum , 
printed m 1488, Richard Kaye, who styled himself sapiens atque doctus , wrote a 
series of quatrains, apparently about the middle of the sixteenth century The book 
was given to Coipus Chnsti College, Oxford, by Nicholas Bayly, Fellow, on 2 July 
1618, but the piesence m it of the margifialia was not noticed m any catalogue 
till that of the incunabula drawn up by Robeit Proctoi in 1891 Its eaily possessors 
seem to have treated it with respect it is well rubricated, and the first notes made 
m it are neat and to the point, but when Kaye had it, it was evidently in a tatteied 
state, and he turned it upside down to inscribe his moralizations on what were 
originally the lower margms, possibly because these were the widest The quatrains 
m Kaye’s hand begin on DD7, the last page but one of the printed text, so it may 
be presumed that the last page had already been torn off later, two more leaves 
were lost, DD4 and DD5, with the verses written on them, the first three pages 
have also gone, and the book seems to have been coming to pieces, as there are a 
number of verses and remarks in a third hand, that of a disciple of Kaye of these 
five out of eight are written on the first leaves of quires Finally, the book was 
repaired and bound, being somewhat cut down m the piocess, with the result that 
some lmes of Kaye’s compositions and also several letters of his disciple’s, which 
run down the sides of the pages, have been shaved off The binding is, according 
to Mi Stnekland Gibson, an Oxford one of the fiist or second decade of the seven- 
teenth century, so it may be assumed to have been done for Nicholas Bayly befoie 
he presented the book to the College it was certamly after it came into his hands, 
as his signature on one page has been shaved. The boards over which the leather 
is stretched are older, but need not have been cut for this book the most that can 
be said of them is that they aie of oak, and so presumably English 

The early notes, to which reference has been made, are m a good hand of about 
1500, and arc chiefly medical — for instance, C hec squinancia e e an(gli)ce swynasy ’ 
and C medicina conti a moisum cams rabidi’ — or English names of plants at the 
headings of chapters m Book xvn It is tempting to suppose that the volume 
came from the wreckage of a monastic hbiary at the Dissolution, or possibly even 
from the library of the University which was scattered to the winds by the Kang’s 
Commissioners in 1550, m the latter event it has a companion m adversity m the 
College library, a MS which once belonged to Duke Humphrey and was bought 
by John Dee m 1552 by weight at the price of a groat per pound In any case, it 
is clear that Kaye treated it as waste paper, and his disciple did the same as the 
latter dated one of his effusions 1572, and had copied some of Kaye’s verses at an 
earlier date, it is likely that Kaye wrote between 1550 and 1570, possibly nearer to 
the former year, as the book seems to have suffered more dislocation before the 
disciple got to work on it. 

The disciple’s compositions, if the writing can be taken as a guide, seem to have 
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Marginalia in ‘De Proprietatibus Rerum ’ 

I am Julius Cesar that heyght emperor 
Julius Cesar In fryth and m fyeld I bare ever the fame 

In Rome and in romans I bare aye the flowre 
Capud mundi I was callyd by my name 1 

I am losue gen( ) 2 grow( ) 3 m wyes 
Duke As fuerse m fyeld as flame all of fyre 4 

Josue To recover all that rowt I was chosen onys 5 

By the sent of sir seyar that then was my syre 

I am David that woss 6 dred m drede and m dome 
Davyd I made the psalter boke 7 for my great synnys 

A score wyvys and c0ncub3m.es had I at my wyll 
And yet woss I chosen for cheff of the war 

I am rndas maehabeus that never woss affeyrd 
Judas Of Ju ne of lure m certayne 

maehabeus I wan portyngale 8 spayne 9 and almayne 

And yet hath morgan me cowardly slayne. 

I am Arthur of england 

Arthur That conquest 10 walys and Scotland 

I sloe the gyant morbras 11 with my sword eolbrand 12 
And yet lyff I Arthur m a nother land. 13 

I am charls the cheff chosen m warre 
Charls God grantyd me by grace the fair flore deluce 

And by an angel send yt me doune from hevens towre 14 
perfytly yt woss porturyd m playne paradyse 

1 A vague account as compared with that in there are no other similarities between that and 

The Parlement of the Thre Ages, where his con- the present version, which also lacks any 

nexion with England is mentioned (Gollancz, reference to the slaying of Goliath, which appears 
op cit H 407-21). m many other versions 

2 The top of the line is shaved off There is 8 ‘b’ is wntten over this woid 

space foi four letters, and the woid is almost 9 ‘a 5 is wntten over this woid This account 

certainly ‘gen till’ Cf Parlement of the The of Judas Maehabeus has no similarities to any 
Ages , 4 gentill Josue’ (Gollancz, op cit 1 426). other version, and appears to be only a geneial 

3 As for n 2 There is space for two or three one applicable to any hero famed for warlike 

letters and the word may be ‘growed’ deeds, without specific reference to apocryphal 

4 There is no reference here to the parting accounts 
of the Jordan, as m Les Vceux du Paon (Com- 10 Sic 

ments on Joshua’s mihtaiy prowess are common 11 A reference to the giant slam at St Michael’s 
m many versions and related accounts ) Mount? He is unnamed in Les Vastest, du Paon, 

5 The dissyllabic form which remains in some its Scottish version, The Bulk of the Most Noble 

dialects m the sixteenth century and Vailjeand Conquerour Alexaunder, or m 

6 Occurs frequently as well as the usual form Layamon’s Brut, and is called Dmabuc by Wace 

‘was’. If phonetic, it indicates rounding of the The Parlement of the Thre Ages refers to the 
vowel at an early date slaying of a dragon, which, as Gollancz points 

7 Cf Mumming Play, xv (Tanner MS. 407), out, is only seen in a dream 

quoted by Gollancz, op cit Appendix, xin, 12 Cf Layamon’s Brut , where it is called 

‘By me the Sawter than made was’, and the Cahburn 

version on fragmentary woodcuts of the Hdtel 13 References to Arthui’s after-life are com- 
de ViUe at Metz (see Pilmski, Monuments de la mon m other versions. 

Xylographie, Les Neuf Preux), m which the first 14 A version of the story of the pilgrimage 
line of the account of David is ‘Ie tiouuay son to the Holy Sepulchre. Cf the twelfth-century 
de harpe & de psaltenu — and the stanzas Pelennage de Charlemagne The story of the lily 
accompanymg mural paintings of the Nine is usually attached to Clovis, founder of the 
Worthies in the castle of La Manta, Piedmont French monarchy, to whom a lily is said to have 

Both these versions, as R S Loomis points out been given by an angel at baptism. This verse 

m ‘Verses on the Nine Worthies’ ( Modern Philo - has no reference to Roland, such as is found m 

logy, xv, 1917-18, pp 211 ff )> show clear de- Les Vceux du Paon, the Scottish version and 

pendence on Les V<mx du Pam The latter The Parlement of the Thre Ages . 

refers also to David’s military prowess, but 
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1 am godfray of bullyn that in batyll wos bold 
Godfray Kyng of Hirusalem 1 were the croune of thorn© 1 

bullyn Me thought yt woss better mecull 2 than any crowne of gold 

For loff of the lord that m bethelem was borne 

sunt pagam sunt mdei 

novem Hectoi Alex Julius Josue David Machabeus 


digni sunt Chustiam 

Arthui cum Carolo 


Oxford 

London 

1 This reference is common m many other 
versions, e g Les Voaux du Paon 

‘ De Jerusalem ot puis le couronnement 
Et en fus iois clamez j an tant seulement * 

Pm lement of the The Ages 

‘And aftir he was callede kynge and the 
crownn hade 

Of Jer(u)salem and of the Jewes gentill 
togedir. 5 


godfray 

Galfridum lmquere nolo 

J G Mxlne 
Elizabeth Sweeting 


Huchowne, Moite Arthui e 

‘ he corownede kynge, with krysome 
enoyntted * 

Parly Mumming Play 

‘I was kyng of Jherusalem 
The ciowne of thorn X wan from them 5 
While Godfrey was leader of the Fust Crusade 
and was elected ruler of Jerusalem m 1099, his 
brother Baldwin, who succeeded him after two 
years, was strictly the first king of Jerusalem 
3 An unusual form, with a Northern flavour 



FTAS KEATS’S ‘EYE OP ST AGNES’ A TRAGIC ENDING? 

In The Eve of St Agnes it is the richness of the sensations, the magic of the place- 
names and the haunting verbal music that most commonly attract attention 
These qualities are displayed m their most exquisite foim m the vision-scene which 
quite naturally remains uppermost m the mind But we ought not to forget that 
Keats is writing a nanative poem and that the fate of the lovers is the climax of 
the story that he has to tell This point is therefore all-important Yet we are 
left in doubt All that Keats says dnectly is 

And they are gone aye, ages long ago 

These lovers fled away mto the storm 

Perhaps most readers, with the instinctive desire for a happy ending, aie apt to 
assume that after the escape of Madeline and Porphyro all is well, and that they 
succeed in reaching the shelter of the castle ‘o’er the southern moors’ Never- 
theless, it may he wondered whether Keats did not intend to suggest a very 
different conclusion and whether throughout the poem he did not anticipate that 
the great adventure of the lovers would culminate m disaster In this connexion 
the part played by the elements deserves consideiation At the beginning Keats 
employs all his zesources to convey the intensity of the cold, inside and outside 
the chapel Sometimes it is explained that his purpose was to draw a contrast 
with the warmth of the castle But m point of fact, this feeling of waimth is 
confined within narrow hmits We are aware of it only m the vision scene, and 
even heie it is associated only with Madeline — the e warm gules’ from the window 
reflected on her breast, her ‘warmed jewels’ and the 'poppied warmth’ of her 
sleep Certainly there is m this passage a deliberate contrast between the vital 
warmth of the herome and the cold about her. However, it should be read in 
relation to the poem as a whole, and it may be surmised that Keats’s general 
design aimed at something more than this artistic effect The magnificence of the 
vision scene ought not to blind us to the dominant impression of bitter cold 
Keats devotes the two opening stanzas of a not very lengthy poem to the creation 
of this atmosphere, and, as the story unfolds, allows it to lose none of its potency 
Again and agam he speaks of the cold m the castle on this night which has 
followed a wintry day The room to which Angela guides Porphyro, the bed- 
chamber, and even the bed of Madeline are described as chilly, and the waiting 
Porphyro is c pallid, chill, and drear’ 

Once the storm breaks, the cold seems to become still more numbing The 
wintry moon which had shone through the room grows pallid, and before long even 
this dimness fades away as the moon sets. The extinction of its light coincides 
with and marks the end of the happiness of the lovers All is now dark, and the 
sleet patters against the panes The wind increases m violence, and ‘the iced 
gusts, . .rave and beat’ Such 1 is its fury that it forces its way into the castle, 
making the lamp flicker, the arras sway and the carpets rise along the floor 
There is an uproar without, and the tempest appears m the guise of an enemy 
laying siege It is an agency hostile to mankind, actively at work. 

That mysterious heings are lurking abroad has already been indicated by the 
lines. 

Never on such a night have lovers met. 

Since Merlin paid his Demon all the monstrous debt* 
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Indeed, for all the leligious mood evoked by the title and the picture of the pious 
beadsman m the act of prayer, the poem has a simstei aspect which becomes 
more and moie clearly visible m the course of the nanative Thus Keats, tiymg 
to remfoice this suggestion of eene peril, thiough Porphyro depicts the tumult m 
nature as "an elfin storm from faeiy land’ — one that has been conjured up by 
supernatural power The elves and fames that wield this powei are not to be 
thought of as the harmless, graceful creatures of A Midsumme) Night's JDieam 
but as kinsfolk of La Belle Dame Sans Meici , herself "a faery’s child 5 who dwelt 
m an 4 elfin grot 5 and wrought such woe that the dead rose to give warning against 
her 1 The storm is 4 of haggard seeming’, and, as Porphyro himself feels, wears an 
air of menace 

It is true that at the same time he peiceives in it a convenient means of covering 
the escape, but his light-hearted ignorance is verv likely meant as an example of 
tragic irony Only a few stanzas earlier the poet has imparted a presentiment 
that all is not well Madehne, seeing as she awakens the pallor of her lover, is 
seized with a sudden fear lest he should die 

For if thou diest, my Love, I know not where to go 

On the assumption that both she and Porphyro are soon to perish together, Keats 
is here once more usmg tragic irony with marked effect 

Death is never far away m The Eve of St Agnes It appears imminent when 
Porphyro braves the ‘hyena foemen and hot-blooded lords 5 , and m the midst of 
the vision scene the sound of the clarion and kettle-drum brings an admonition 
that mortal peril is near, while the flight of the loveis is pregnant with a sense of 
death m wait at every step In this last passage the holograph version of the 
poem, which reads 

The Lamps were flickering death shades on the walls 

Without, the Tempest kept a hollow roar, 2 

is still more deeply charged with this atmosphere than the punted text Through 
the secondary chaiacters the same effect is conveyed The beadsman has hai dis- 
appeared when, we are told, "already had his death-bell rung 5 Angela speaks of 
herself as one "whose passing-bell may ere the midnight toll 5 , and the mam figures 
are hkewise touched by this breath from the grave when Madeline cries aloud m 
sudden anxiety lest Porphyro should be snatched from her The closing stanza 
relates that m the course of the night both Angela and the beadsman have passed 
away So swiftly has what was hinted at become realty Is it not probable then 
that Keats, working upon his readers indirectly, intended them to understand 
that death overtook the lovers also? It is surely not fanciful to interpret the 
woe-filled dream of the Baron and the nightmare visions 

Of witch, and demon, and large coffin-worm 


1 In most of the poems into which Keats intro- 
duces fairies, they undoubtedly resemble those of 

Shakespeare But the similarity is by no means 
uniform In 1819 especially theie are signs of 
mdependence m the Song of Foui Fames Theie 
is too an indication m Lamia that fairies lent 
their aid m creating the illusion that ended so 
disastrously for Lycius, and m La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci we again find a close connexion be- 
tween the fairy world and the harm infiicted on 


human beings In The Eve of St Agnes there is 
nothing to define the nature of the Tegion’d 
fairies’ that ‘paced the coverlet’ of Madeline, 
but the way m which the fauy people are men- 
tioned in stanza xxxix is ominous 
2 Stanza XL, 11 7-8 Cf Keats, The Poetical 
Works , ed H B Forman (Oxford, 1910), p 228 
and The Poetical Woils , ed H W Garrod 
(Oxford, 1939), p 255. 
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that haunted his wamor-guests a* the unrest occasioned by the fate of Porphyro 
and Madeline The macabre granness of the woids heie used, closely akin in tone 
to the original fiist stanza of the Ode on Melancholy, is startling, and the mention 
of witch and demon may be taken to imply that some baneful force is m motion, 
the dangerous and malignant force alieady alluded to by Porphyro Obviously 
we are meant to realize that some dire calamity must have occurred to beget such 
nightmares They can ceitamly not have been inspired by the loss of two aged 
retamers whose decease was to be looked for at any moment Yet insignificant as 
these dependants are, one would not expect them to be treated with the neglect 
that is the lot at any rate of the beadsman who 

For aye unsought-for slept among his ashes cold. 

Such indifference might be held to savour of callousness, but would be more 
comprehensible if the death of the beadsman were lost sight of m the major 
tragedy of the lovers 

However, quite apart from what can be gleaned from The Eve of St Agnes itself, 
the examination of other poems written by Keats about the same time provides 
support for the view that it ends tragically Among those which repay scrutiny, 
as Professor L C Martin points out, is the Dream , after leading Dante's Episode 
of Paolo and Francesca , which was composed only a few weeks after the story of 
Porphyro and Madeline In the Inferno Keats had read how 

La bufeia infernal, che mai non resta, 

Mena gh spirti con la sua rapma, 

Voltando e percotendo h molesta. 

The emphasis is on the incessant whirling and buffeting of the lovers by the wmd, 
and nothing is said of cold and hailstones accompanying the £ melancholy storm ’ 
Neither in the original nor m Cary’s translation is there any hint of the exquisite 
sensations of Keats’s dream — sensations united with a feeling of warmth amid 
the enveloping cold and darkness 1 In all this there is a manifest prolongation of 
the mood of the vision scene m The Eve of St Agnes , and if Dante’s infernal storm 
has developed into 

the gust, the whirlwind, and the flaw 
Of ram and hailstones, 

the change is clearly to be connected with the description of the tempest m the 
earlier poem 2 3 The storm-motive m the Di earn is bound up with that of love, the 
short-lived bhss of Paolo and Francesca which ended m death and the anguish 
and torment of hell In the same way La Belle Dame Sans Merci takes as its 
theme the rapture of love, followed by disenchantment and ultimate death, and 
Lamia and Isabella deal with love abruptly terminated, just when happiness is 
unfolding As a result of the hostility of Apollonius, Lamia is bamshed, and so 
sombre is Keats’s mood that he also makes Lycius fall lifeless, whereas m the 
source of the poem, Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy , he survives the catastrophe 

1 Cf Keats’s letter to George and Georgiana note that in the letter cited above (p 324) Keats 
Keats m Apnl 1819 ‘I floated about the whirling speaks of ‘ a north wind blowing ’ It seems likely 

atmosphere as it is described with a beautiful that the snowy background of The Eve of St Agnes 
figure to whose bps mine were joined as it seem’d and the mingled ram and hailstones of the Dream 
for an age — and m the midst of all this cold and were suggested by the periods m which they were 
darkness I was warm’ (letters, ed M B Forman written — the one in January and February, the 
(Oxford, 1935), p 326). v other m Apnl 

3 Stanzas xxxvx-xxxvn It is of interest to 
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Loienzo is murdered by the malice of the bi others, and Isabella dies of a broken 
heait The death of Porphyio and Madeline, when their love burnt most brightly, 
would theiefore harmonize with the tiend of Keats's thought as it is le wealed in 
these contemporary poems It may perhaps be objected that Keats would piobably 
be explicit about the disaster that overtook the lovers, as he was m Lamia and 
Isabella Yet this does not necessarily follow He may well have decided to 
proceed as m La Belle Dame Sans Meici by suggestion rather than definite 
statement 

Yet another consideration deserves to be weighed That is the parallel between 
The Eve of St Agnes and one of Keats’s favounte plays, Romeo and J uliet There 
is a general similarity m the situations confronting the two pairs of lovers The 
fierce enmity of nval houses foims the background, and as Romeo ventured to 
the Capulet ball, so Porphyio enters the Baron's castle, just as the revelry and 
dancing are at their height In addition, though the cncumstances may differ 
somewhat, the forebodmg of Madeline may be compaied with the k ill- divining 
soul 5 of Juliet when she looks down at Romeo m the gaiden It ma} well be that, 
consciously or unconsciously, Keats earned the paiallel furthei If The Eve of 
St Agnes ends with the death of the lovers, as the poem itself and the treatment 
of similar themes elsewhere m Keats's work justify us m thinking, fate m the 
shape of the storm blasts the joy of these young people, even as it destroys that 
of Romeo and Juliet 

It would therefore appear that there are substantial reasons m favour of this 
exposition of Keats's meaning And his own love for Panny Brawne at the time 
when he wrote the group of poems that has been considered, in the midst of his 
battle with an untoward fate m the form of illness, would afford a psychological 
explanation of his repeated choice of the bliss of love thwarted by adverse events 
as a theme 

There can, of course, be no final answer to the pioblem under discussion But 
there is every indication that The Eve of St Agnes, like Lamia, La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci , The Eve of St Mark and Coleridge’s Chnstabel , is rooted m the strange 
fascination of sinister magic and superstition 1 If it be agreed that this magic 
brings The Eve of St Agnes to a tragic close, this interpretation lends to the poem 
a deeper significance and emphasizes its coherence, stiuctural unity and sense of 
design With admirable skill Keats drops hints of the danger that threatens the 
lovers from mortal hands, but even more notable is the art with which he uses 
the forces of nature not only as portents, but, in conjunction with the magic of 
hostile supernatural powers, as the agents of disastei Bv a senes of subtle modu- 
lations the tension is heightened 01 relaxed, as undei Keats s hand these perils 
are allowed to become more or less insistent The opening, on a moonlit winter 
night, is peaceful, though not without a sense of forebodmg. The tension increases 
when Porphyro steals mto the castle For a while the danger is foigotten after 
he enters Madeline's room Yet even heie uneasy reminders intrude, and before 
long the feeling of menace returns with still greater acuteness The hero grows 
pale and cold, and simultaneously the moon wanes Its settmg is the signal for 
the unleashing of all the powers of darkness and the violence of the elements 
From now on danger threatens m a continual crescendo Breathlessly we follow 
the progress of the lovers down the stairs and out of the door They escape from 
the mmates of the castle, but only to be engulfed m the storm The climax is 


1 Of Keats’s Poems, ed E de Selmcourt (London, 1905), pp 525-6 
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reached, and we know that Porphyro and Madeline aie gone for ever Then the 
emotion ebbs away, and the fate of Angela and the beadsman, linked as they are 
by the tale with the loveis in life and death, brings the poem to a close as quiet 
as its beginning The tragedy of Porphyro and Madeline, so dramatic m its sus- 
pense, is over, and an austeie calm descends Death the omnipotent has come to 
yomig and old , 1 * * * and £ tlie weariness, the fever, and the fret 5 aie ended Thus 
The Eve of St Agnes is conspicuous for the fiimness with which the story is con- 
trolled from start to finish In the veise tale as in the ode Keats had achieved 
that mastery of form which is the hallmark of his mature poetry 

Herbert G Wright 

Bangor 

1 Though the way in which Keats expi esses 11. 3-6, there is an underlying similarity in his 

himself at the end of The Eve of St Agnes about emotion, as he realizes the gnevous destiny of 

the sorrows and disasters of life is not identical young and old alike, 

with that m the Ode to a Nightingale , stanza if, 



COLOUR IN RONSARD’S POETRY 

Not least among the differences which stake the reader turning from the poets 
of the Lyons tradition, with their predominantly 'metaphysical 5 imagery, to Eon- 
said is the frequency with which the latter poet has drawn on the perceptions of 
the five senses Perhaps it would not be too much to say that with Ronsard French 
poetry takes to itself a new function the communication of the data of sense 
experience And this in spite of the strong stress laid by the Pleiade theorists on 
the spiritual and symbolic nature of poetry and on the importance of erudite 
mythological allusion A poet may, indeed being human must, span the three 
Pascalian orders of experience, spiritual, intellectual and sensuous, and elements 
of all these find their way into his work Yet, even against his will and intention 
one will eventually piedominate m intensity and frequency and constitute the 
essential stuff and fabric of his poetiy So Ronsard, m spite of the proud aspirations 
of the poet 4 porteparole de Dieu 5 , turns often from books and meditation to a world 
of sight and sound and touch . 

Puis du liure ennuye, le regardois les fleurs, 

Fueilles tiges rameaux especes et couleurs, 

Et Tentrecoupement de leurs formes diuerses, 

Pemtes de cent fa§ons, launes rouges et perses. (i, 337) 1 

There must be many of his leaders who would readily admit that for them the real 
charm not only of the Horatian odes and the sonnets but also of the more ambitious 
Pindaric Odes, the Hymnes and the Poemes lies largely if not entirely in the poet's 
vivid peiceptions of the material world and his capacity for communicating his 
delight to our own duller senses Yet in spite of all the care which cnticism has 
bestowed on his sources, his Platonism, his Catholicism, his poetic theory and the 
technical excellencies of his work, little effort seems to have been made to explore 
the range and quality of his sense peiceptions and the manner of their expression 
(statement, simile, suggestion, etc ), and a considerable number of relevant problems 
await solution Bird song, water noises, the music of the human voice all these he 
loves, and he has a wide vocabulary to express their diversity Deaf though he is 
he prefers always the famter and more subtle sounds, the treble of small streams 
rather than the rush of torrents. Yet Ronsard became deaf when he was twenty, 
not stone deaf indeed but too deaf for such small music as the distant lark’s song 
or the chatter of summei streams Here evidently we have eithei recollections in 
tranquillity of childhood experience or tastes acquired through literature The 
problem is not unrelated to the general question of literary sources and poetic 
genesis It merits attention 

Agam, Ronsard is peculiarly sensitive to perfumes and tastes, the latter usually 
the pariah of all the senses where poetry is concerned. It is perhaps to his delight 
m perfume that his love poetry owes its specially sensuous and voluptuous quality. 

. . . ce baiser tout plein 

D’ambre et de musq, baiser d’vne Deesse. (i, 23) 

Taste, too, is frequently used by Ronsard as a symbol of an emotional ex- 
perience, as, for example, throughout the whole of the tenth sonnet of the Cassandra 

1 References are to volume and page of the Laumomer edition of Ronsard CEuvres Completes, 
1914-19, Pans, S vols m 8vo 
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sequence Tlie pxesent study, howcvoi, attempts considci ation of only one small 
corner of the whole field of Ronsaids sense peiceptions his colour vision 
The most frequently mentioned colour m Ronsard's woik is undoubtedly green 
Ve 7 t, verdoyant, vevdelet, vetdioe, all these haunt his nature poetry They have a 
purely bac kg round value There is no attempt to distinguish one shade of green 
from another or to emphasize 01 dwell on the colour by simile or analogy V end-gay 
and the daisy plant ‘qui l’esmeraude efface de verdeui 5 (i, 50) appear to be the 
only exceptions Yet green is everywhere, all-peivasive but unobtrusive like the 
green of the Vendomois countryside 

Superimposed on the green background are far more brilliant colour effects 
Ronsard is as haunted by gold as any quattrocento painter Eternity he pictures 
m a blaze of gold 

Tout au plus haut du Ciel dans vn throne dore 
Tu te sieds en l’habit d’vn manteau colore 
De pourpre ray6 d’of (iv, 160) 

Victory has ‘de grans ailes dories’ (in, 263) Erancus m war array is 

. vestu d’armes toutes dories 
Des mams d’vn maistre artizan labourees, 

Comme le feu d’vn tonneire luisoit (in, 32) 

Gold is sometimes combined with bold primary colours m the heraldic manner 
Gold and azuie are frequent (v, 79) Equally reminiscent of the heraldic tradition 
is the simple juxtaposition of other colour epithets * 

Sa robe estoit de pourpre et a replis bossus, 

Son roquet cramoisi luy pendoit pardessus 

Dessous & phs ondez faict d’vne toile blanche 

Son sourpelis couloit lusqu’au bas de la hanche (v, 23) 

So far we have considered only the simplest forms of colour expression Both the 
vision (bold primary colours) and the techmque (simple statement) are elementary 
None the less effective for that, but with the simple effectiveness of poster work 
The same love of bright mixed colours and the same method of simple enumeration 
can be seen m Ronsard’s flower descriptions Only the range of colour is wider 

Vous amassiez dedans vostre giron 
Comme vne fleur entre les fleurs assise 
La couleur laune, incarnate et la grise, 

Tantost la rousse & la blanche, et aussi 
Le rouge ceillet au laumssant soulei. (iv, 115) 

But Ronsard prefers on the whole the more indirect methods of simile and sug- 
gestion So, for example, m his description of the flower-edged fountain of Hylas, 
where only two colour epithets are used and the effect of many-coloured brilliance 
is obtained by the enumeration of flower names 

Le hs sauuage, et la rose et l’oeillet, 

Le roux souci, l’odorant serpoullet, 

Le bleu glayeul, les hautes gantel^es, 

La pasquerette aux fueilles piolees, 

La girofl6e et le passe -velours, 

Et le narcis qui ne vit que deux lours (v, 126) 

The same device is used by Shakespeare in The Winter's Tale m the passage where 
Perdita speaks of the flowers of sprmg (Act iv, sc. in). Here not a single colour 
epithet is used, yet the whole passage is drenched m colour. 
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Anothei device dear to the Elizabethans and frequently used by Ronsaid to 
suggest a bright mingling of colours is the use of metaphois flora the enamel 
worker, the pamtei and the embioiderer 

Ne vois-tu d’autre part les Nymphes en ces prez 

Esmaillez, pemturez, verdurez, diapi ez ? (iv, 59) 

The lambow and the peacock may serve a similai end (i, 31, iv, 115) Or precious 
stones may be pressed mto seiviee The following passage from sonnet 23 of the 
Cassandra sequence affords an interesting example of Ronsard’s delight m a 
haphazard not of colour, for although each feature of his lady’s beauty is evidently 
represented by a piecious stone, the enumeration is deliberately random and 
uncontrolled by any anatomical order 

Ce beau coral, ce marbi e qui soupne 
Et cet ebene ornement du souici, 

Et cet albatre en vouto racourci, 

Et ces saphirs, ce laspe et ce porphue 
Ces diamans, ces rubis, qu’vn Zephyre 
Tient ammcz d’vn soupii adouci, 

Et ces oeillets et ces roses aussi, 

Et ce fin or, oti l’or mesme se mire (i, 13) 

But the poet who loved many-coloured splendour could also see nuances where 
others would see only one colour He has an eye for the range and variation of 
whiteness The difference between the white of things and the white of flesh tints 
is clearty marked by appropriate metaphor The dead white of snow is rendered 
by the simile of spilled floui 

le Ciel pesle-mesle 

Enfarma les champs de neiges et de gresle. (iv, 327) 

Breaking waves are ‘flots chenus ’ (v, 13) One may compaie Shakespeare’s ‘hoary- 
headed frosts ’ Whitening hair suggests sometimes a powdering of early blossom, 
blackthorn perhaps 

Auant le temps res temples fleuriront (i, 11) 

Sometimes a fall of snow 

Et seme bien espais des neiges sur &a teste, (i, 292) 

For the whiteness of flesh a large number of metaphois are used milk, curds, 
ivory, marble, white agate, alabaster, mother of pearl, lilies, swans, pearls It will 
be noticed that all these suggest a shade which is not dead white — all, that is, except 
lilies and swans, but these add texture suggestions, the fragility of the lily, the 
shining smoothness of the swan Sometimes these colour epithets are used alone 
The poet bids the artist Janet paint his mistress’s throat 

Plus blanc que laiet cail!6 dessus le lone (i, 122) 

Sometimes the colour epithets are combined 

Belle gorge d’albastre.. . . 

Tertres d’Agathe blanc, petits gazons de laict, 

Des Graces le seiour, d’ Amour et de Cyprme. (i, 321) 
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Sometimes one metaphor is chosen and given circumstantial development So 
Ronsard compares his mistress to a pearl 

Sous le crystal d’vne argenteuse riue, 

Au mois cTAunl vne perle le vy, 

Dont la clairtc m’a tellement rauy, 

Qu’en mon esprit autre penser n’arnue 
Sa rondeur fut dVne blancheur name, 

Et ses layons treluisoyent k l’enui (i, 44) 

Here the pearl is used for its own qualities, colour, roundness, translucence, but seen 
through clear water it gams an added brilliance The traditional image is levmfied. 
Most of the images listed above are the familiar coinage of the Petrarchian tradition, 
but Ronsard, like Shakespeaie, thought it no shame to make them his own It 
will be remembered that the whole of the sixty-first stanza of Venus and Adorns 
is a harmony of various shades of white and the Petrarchian images arc freely used 

A lily prisoned m a gaol of snow, 

Or ivory in an alabaster band , 

So white a friend engirts so white a foe 

The peail image calls attention to that aspect of whiteness which most fascinates 
the poet radiance Almost all the images used for flesh can be distinguished from 
those used for inanimate objects by just this quality of brightness c Lustre 5 seems 
for Ronsard to sum up the essential quality of beauty 

Ton lustre gay d’ardeur se faniroit (i, 203) 

The blow is a 'beau ciel esclaircy 5 , a 'front estoile 5 , a 'mnoir ardent 9 

From all this the whiteness of sickness or death is rigorously distinguished and a 
quite different set of epithets reserved palle, cendreux , blesme The love-lorn poet is 

Palle pensif sans raison et sans ame (i, 248) 

This interest m whiteness is extended to all flesh tints Ronsard is fascinated 
by the changing colour of the human face under emotional stress So of Clymkie 
and Bsyante m love 

Tantost leur loue en tremblant rougissoit, 

Palle tantost, et tantost blanehissoit, 

Tantost estoit de taches toute pleme. (in, 66) 

A fairly wide range of direct colour epithets is used for flesh tints . rouge, vermeil, 
mcarnat, rosm, pourpre, rousoyant But the poet relies for the most part on 
metaphor The roses and the carnations of the Petrarchian tradition are freely used 

Venus, d’ceillets et de roses a peint 

La couleur vme et fresche de son temt. (m, 255) 

More interesting are efforts to combine and as it were reset the familiar images. 
Such a method was used m the case of the pearl. So, m the ode to the painter Janet, 
we have a rose falling into milk, a lily kissed by the red glow of a carnation (i, 121). 
In the same poem the pinkness of an ear seen through a veil is likened to a flower 
in a crystal. Red lips remind the poet 

Ou de la rose, ou du coural vermeil 
Elle fiambante au Pnntemps sur respine, 

Luy rougissant au fond de la marine, (i, 122) 

Exquisite as are these images, it will be noted that Ronsard’s flesh tints have no 
great variety. There is no effort to distinguish between the colouring of old and 
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young, man and woman He is as far as possible from the Dutch painters’ capacity 
for finding beauty m unexpected places, wrinkled apple cheeks or weather-beaten 
hardness For him the soft flush of youth alone has charm Flesh for him is the 
object of sensuous delight rather than artistic curiosity Wide as is his range of 
colour epithets and metaphors, there is little effort to distinguish separate colour 
values To us coural , vermeil , rosin, suggest very different shades Ronsard uses 
them quite indiscriminately Vermeil is used for lips, for hands, for carnations, for 
hyacinths This would seem to suggest concentration of interest on glow and 
intensity rather than nuance There is other evidence of this lack of discrimination 
identification for example of vert and azur to describe the eyes of the 

leune pucelle 

Qui a les cheueux longs, et les yeux verts et beaux, 

Contre lmitans 1’azur de leurs propres luisseaux (iv, 224) 

And, m the ode to Janet, the colour of ripening oranges is ‘red It is interesting 
to note that a similar confusion between red and orange has been remaiked among 
primitive peoples (J H Parsons, Colour Vision , p 160) 

Yet at other times there is a careful accuiacy Honey for example is w ioux’, 
tho authentic reddish brown of wild honey 

Orateurs eloquens, de qui le beau parler 
Surpassoit la liqueur que rousse on voit couler 
Dans les gaufres de cire. (iv, 233) 

Sometimes, though rarely, there is precise discrimination between shades of red 

La Meure temte au sang des amoureux, 

Auec la Fraize au teint vermeil et beau 
Semblable au bout d’vn tetm Damoiseau. (v, 54, 55) 

The poet’s descriptions of dawn and sunset colours show the same mixture of 
convention and personal observation as his descriptions of flesh tints. There are 
graceful examples in the traditional mode : TAurore a la vermeille bouehe’ (iv, 315) 
and T’Aube aux doits de roses (in, 25). Rut Ronsard has seen other dawns: 

Vn lour d’Este qu’encores le Soleil 
N’a ses cheuaux deuallez au sommeil, 

Et qu’il se monstre encor plus haut qu’vne aulne 
Dedans le ciel tout bigarre de laulne, 

De pers, de bleu, (in, 421) 

And at other times, too, he has watched the Vendomois skies. In storm* 
alors que le feu pers 

De tonnerre ensouffre saccage les bleds verts, (iv, 171) 

In time of eclipse * 

Le Soleil de despit 

Abormnant la Terre, en vestit noir habit 

II se rouilla la face, et la Lune argentee 

De taches eut long temps sa corne ensanglantee (v, 256) 

His vision of nightfall is less distinctive, resolving itself through a wealth of 
traditional metaphor into the two notions of darkness and moon or star brightness 
For him there are no blue or purple dusks Nightfall for him is ‘noir’ or ‘ bran’, 
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the latter epithet having not yet taken to itself the special coloui meaning now 
attached to it, but meaning meiely dark or dim 

la nuit estoilee 

Auoit d’vn habit biun la terie emmantelee. (in, 217) 

More often, though, the stress is on starlight than on darkness, and here again we 
find the word b? un used, this time with the sense of bright or shinmg as m the 
Roland ('fieit Chailemagne sur Thaume d’acier bum,’ 1 cclxn, also l Ixxx), So 
Ronsard writes of c les yeux brunets’ of the stars (rv, 160) 

We have been concerned so fax with the strictly pictorial uses of colour m Ron- 
sard’s poetiy But colour is used by many poets for symbolic as well as descriptive 
purposes and Ronsard is no exception Colour symbolism may be personal (Com- 
pare Rimbaud’s sonnet on the colour associations of the letters of the alphabet: 
a great many people have colour associations of their own for the days of the week ) 
Or it may be collective, as m the various folklores or in the liturgical or chivalrous 
tradition Any attempt to probe the origins of colour symbolism leads us very soon 
into the as yet trackless hinterlands of anthropology and psychology So deeply 
imbued are we with our own familiar symbolism that we are apt to regard certam 
associations as inevitable and natural 9 Thus black we say is 'naturally ’ associated 
with mourning But m China white is the coloui of mourning, in Egypt blue, m 
Abyssmia biown But if the ongms of this or that colour association are hard to 
seek it is none the less interesting to examine the colour symbolism of a particular 
tradition and to mark the variations brought by individual poets 

The colour most frequently used by Ronsard in a non-pictorial sense is green, 
which for him signifies youth and freshness • 

Ces mams, ce col, ce front, et ceste oreille, 

Et de ce sem les boutons verdelets, (i, 5) 

or again 

I’ay veu tomber (6 prompt© immiti6 ’) 

En sa verdeur mon esperanee h terre (i, 26) 

Once only green becomes the symbol of friendship as well as youth and hope (m, 502) 
In his usual association of green Ronsard is following the custom of his time. 
(So on the occasion of the festivities organized m 1552 to celebrate the ceremonial 
entry of Henry II into Lyons the allegorical figure of Hope is dressed m green. 
The chivalrous tradition attached a similar significance to gieen, ordaining that 
the neophyte knight should wear green on the day before his dedication. 1 Inevitable 
as this association between young promise and the colour of spring may seem, it 
is well to remember that western European folklore tends to regard green as unlucky, 
bamshmg it strictly from wedding ceremonies ('Brides m green, sup sorrow un- 
seen’). There may be some connexion between this and its frequent association 
with lubricity (green sleeves) In poetry, green appears often as a symbol of decay , 
so m Romeo and Juliet , 'the sick green vestal livery of the moon’ 

Black for Ronsard has with brun the symbolism of death, evil and misfortune. 
It is generally when contrasted with white that black represents moral evil as 
opposed to misfortune 

Amour trompeur, pourquoy me fais-tu croire 

Que la blaneheur est vne chose noire 9 (i, 49) 


1 Sainte-Eoix, (Euvres, f. iv, p. 209 
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But the contrast is more usually between good and bad luck 

cent dmerses fortunes, 

Blanches tantost, tantost noires et brunes (in, 254) 

Only once does black take on a pleasanter significance, for m the Cm tel (hi, 501) 
it is the knight clad m black armour who 

Se monstre ferme et constant de nature. 

The same association of black with constancy is to be found elsewhere m the six- 
teenth century m the Blason des Coulems of Brodeau 1 and m Le$ Collemsdeschiffrees 
du temps du Boy Francois premier de ce nom 2 3 * And J. Bouchet, the Poitevin 
rhetonqueur m the sixteenth centuiy, also makes black the symbol of ‘louable 
Constance 5 3 

White stands m Ronsard for dignity, mtegnty, justice The maityrs are £ de 
blanc decorez ' (v, 444) Justice is clad m white, and m the Cartel the knight in 
white armour 


Apparoist mste et magnamme et franc, (m, 502) 

A similar symbolism is largely employed by the French poets of the fifteenth cen- 
tury All this is m the biblical and hturgical and general European tradition In 
the ecclesiastical tradition the transfigured Christ, the angels and innocents are 
arrayed m white, in the chivalrous tradition the new knight must put on a white 
robe after the ceremonial bath of the vigil 

Blue is very rarely used by Ronsard m symbolic fashion, but it is for him after 
white the most ‘spiritual 5 colour associated almost always with heavenly things. 
So of the knight m blue armour we learn that blue 

est signe certain aux yeux 
Que son esprit est fauory des Cieux (in, 502) 

More interesting is the symbolism of the following phrase . 

vostre esprit et vos yeux 
Ont poui eouleur le bel azur des Cieux (iv, 75) 

The conception ot the 'esprit bleu 5 has a curiously symbolist ring 

Red for Ronsard is associated with pam and suffering More rarely it becomes 
the symbol of mouimng As a result of grief 

Toute belle fleur blanche a pris rouge eouleur. (iv, 34) 

An interesting feature of his colour symbolism is his persistent association of 
yellow with mourning and grief, and particularly with the sorrows of love The 
particular shade of yellow concerned seems to be that of the marigold or orange 
So he addresses the marigold 

Soit que ma Dame autrefois m’ait donnee 
Ta eouleur iaune, ou que l’ame melinee 
A voir, sentir et contempler ta fleur, 

Tu est tout iaune, et tout iaune le sms 

Pour trop d’amour qu 5 effacer le ne puis, (v, 99, 100) 


1 Brodeau, Blason des Couleurs (Bib Nat 
MS tr 2335, f 103 v ) 

2 MS fr 24315, f 1 

3 J Bouchet, Labyrinth de Fortune, ‘Com- 

ment Sugestion conduit au labyrinth de Fortune 


les mondams, en quelle manure llz y vont et 
quelles couleurs llz portent’, 1 50, Poitiers, 1522 
I am mdebted to the kindness of Dr K Chesney 
for this reference and for the references to 
Brodeau and the ‘Colleurs deschiffirees ’ 
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He does not hesitate to join black and orange togethei as colours of mourning 

Srnon du noir, smon de l’orange, 

Tristes tesmoms de ma longue souffrance (i, 104) 

A similar association occuis m Charles d 5 Or leans, 1 for whom tanne is the colour 
of ‘desplaisance 5 and m the Blason des Coulems where tanne symbolizes desespoi? 
In the ‘Couleurs descliiffrees 5 jaune doie is the colour of despair 

Clearly Eonsard is following a poetic tradition, but the association is nevertheless 
a puzzling one, it has never, like the symbolic values he gives to black, white, blue 
and green, become part of the stuff and fabric of the European tradition It is true, 
of course, that yellow in the Middle Ages was not without sinister associations 
A yellow san bemto was worn by the condemned heretic at his auto-da-fe . Yellow 
was the distinctive badge of Jews, slaves and bankrupts And from earliest times 
jaundice has been associated with melancholy and depression So m the Roman 
de la Rose * * 

Bien paroit a sa color 

Qu’ele [Tristesse] avoit au cuer grant dolor 

Et sembloit avoir la laulmsse (v, 295) 

Some association of a similar type seems to be m Eonsard’s mind when he writes 
of the soirows of spring 

II deumt en laumsse, et d’vne obscure nue 
La face se voila pour n’estre plus cognue (i, 256) 

But this is haidly to be reconciled with the stress on the grief symbolism of the 
bright colour of marigold and orange and, in the fifteenth-century poets, of tanne 
It seems probable that some other association is at work The only similar associa- 
tion which I have been able to discover belongs to the liturgical tradition where 
orange- coloured candles can be used for requiem masses. Possibly the popular 
use of orange and black decorations for Hallowe’en celebrations are an echo of 
some remote association of this colour with mourning for the departed. There 
appear to be only two exceptions m Eonsard’s work to these melancholy associations, 
but they are flagrant, for yellow appears as the colour symbolizing success m 
love (m, 494, 502) 

The free use made by Eonsard of colour symbolism is perhaps specially interesting 
m that it serves to underline more fully his debt to his predecessors among the 
French poets. Such symbolism belongs essentially to the medieval Christian tradi- 
tion and represents a habit of mind quite alien to the Latin elegiac poets whom he 
loved and imitated A detailed survey of Tibullus and Catullus reveals only one 
example, Tibullus’ horn nigra It is rare, too, among the Italian Renaissance poets, 
who are concerned much more with pictorial description 

The other poets of the Pleiade are all far more sparing of their use of colour 
symbolism. Neither do any of them reveal in their poems that vivid consciousness 
of the colourful beauty of the material world which gives a special characteristic 
radiance to Eonsard’s work Amadis Jamyn and Jodelle do indeed appreciate 
colour, but it appears far less frequently in their work than in Eonsard. Du Bellay 
uses colour very sparingly, even in the Olive sequence where Petrarchian influence 
is strongest. Indeed, a comparison between the Olive and the Cassandra sonnets 
throws an interesting light on the actual workings of the PMiade doctrine of 
imitation. Du Bellay, deeply influenced by the Italians, draws largely on the 

1 Charles d’ Orleans, Poisies, ed Champion, p 312 
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imagery used by the Petrarchists to convey emotional experience (metaphors of 
burning, freezing, ships, tempests, rivers brimming with teais), but makes only 
occasional use of those Petrarchian images which are concerned with the lady’s 
beauty Ronsard, profoundly sensitive to material beauty, takes over, in addition 
to 'feeling’ metaphors, a rich harvest of visual imagery, metaphors from precious 
stones, gold, ivory, the art of the embroiderer and the enamel worker and, above 
all, flowers , takes them over because for him they possess that quality of shining 
inevitability which is the mark of good imagery whether it is used for the first or 
the thousandth time, and because they express therefore m a completely satis- 
factory manner his own poetic vision That this is indeed so can be seen m the 
frequency of this type of imagery m his verse, in the freshness of new combinations, 
and above all m Ronsard’s capacity to transmit to the reader a rich sensuous 
impact, not meielv a colour but the poet’s vivid experience of colour. 


Oxford 
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PROUST, BERGSON, AND GEORGE ELIOT 

The primary purpose of this essay is to trace a hitherto unnoticed strain of inspira- 
tion m Proust’s conception and literary treatment of the affective or involuntary 
memory 1 * and its mode of operation m A la recherche du temps perdu As I hope 
to show, there are resemblances too striking to be ignored between charactenstic 
and central passages m Proust and passages equally characteristic and central 
in the English novelist and novel that he knew and liked best — George Eliot and 
The Mill on the Floss 2 But the name of Bergson has come to be so persistently 
associated with the organic principle of Proust’s work that, to avoid confusion, it 
will be well at the outset to consider briefly the scope and nature of their relation- 
ship 

The influence of Bergson has become an axiom in Proust cnticisih, and it is no 
part of the present argument to question its existence The ideas commonly identi- 
fied with Bergson’s philosophy were very much in the intellectual air dining the 
last decade of the nineteenth century and the first of the twentieth Proust’s 
student days coincided with the first shock and challenge of Bergson’s thought, 
he came, we know, within the philosopher’s personal radius, 3 it is clear from his 
correspondence that they were on friendly terms 4 And quite apart fiom such direct 
contact, m Pans during the nineties a young and sensitive mind could hardly 
escape the stimulus of this new and excitmg analysis of the processes of experience, 
an analysis of a kind to which he was by nature susceptible. But it would be rash, 
as his critics seem disposed to do, to confine the explanation of a similar or related 
tram of thought in the younger man’s work to the specific influence of the older 5 
In examining a mind as subtle and an art as complex as Proust’s, it is particularly 
easy to fall into the post hoc , propter hoc argument; and particularly desirable to 
test it The evidence for a clear teacher-pupil relationship is m fact confused and 
even conflicting ft is significant, though not of course conclusive, that as late as 
1921, when Proust’s work was practically completed, a reference by Jacques 
Boulenger to his 4 esthetique beigsomenne’ called forth the reply. k J ’ignore entice- 
ment les vues bergsomennes sur l’art dont vous parliez Quand je serai en etat 
,<ie lire je chercherai dans tous ses livres ’ 6 Both the categoric profession of ignorance 
and the phrasing of the second sentence hardly suggest a close familiarity with 
Bergson’s writings, 7 but, however much, on balance of other evidence, we may be 
inclined to count or discount Proust’s first-hand knowledge of Bergson’s thought, 

1 It is difficult to draw an absolute distinction 3 Bergson married Proust’s second cousm on 
between the two types Miss de Souza says very his mother’s side 

sensibly ‘Tandis qu’en general, les voies de la 4 Cf Corr gin m, 82 M Pierre-Qumt pro- 
memoire affective n’ont nen de tr&s myst6rieux, duces no evidence m support of his rather 
e’est le propre du souvenir mvolontaire de sortir cryptic statement ‘C’est a la Sorbonne qifil 
spontan&nent du passe pour revemr & la con- devait connattie ce plnlosophe Bergson’ (Mai cel 
science A coup sfir, ceitaines manifestations Proust, p 33) 

de la m6moixe affective chez Proust apparaissent 6 The question of Bergson’s influence on Proust 
comme des approximations du souvenu mvolon- has been dealt with by S de Souza, La Philo- 
taixe’ (La PhilosopUe de Marcel Proust, p 44) sophie de Marcel Pi oust, pp 49-61. 

Cf also Blondel, La Psychographie de Monsieur 6 Con . gin ni, 236 

Proust. 7 Bor our purpose, Les Donnees mmediates de 

a E Jaloux has already noted the existence la conscience, 1889, Matiere et memoir e, 1896, 

of George Eliot’s influence on Proust, and Le Eire, 1900 
sketches briefly that of MMlemarch, cf. Pom- 
mages & Marcel Promt, pp. 167-8.* 
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the point of real importance is that, although the fundamental similarities between 
these two axe striking, the fundamental differences are equally so. 

The virtual identity of their conception of time is beyond question 'La duree 
toute pure est la forme que prend la succession de nos etats de conscience quand 
notie moi se laisse vivre, quand ll s’abstient d’etabhr une sepaiation entie Fetat 
piesent et les etats anteneurs 51 So runs Bergson’s formula, and it contains not 
only the premisses of much of his philosophy but also those that are at the root 
of Le temps perdu Yet even on this cardmal point Proust’s indebtedness is not 
fully proven — whether he found his formula in Bergson or whether, as his brother 
tells us, he owed his conception of time to Darlu, his philosophy master at the 
Lvcee Condorcet 1 2 It is just possible that the resemblance is fortuitous, that 
neither at first nor even at second hand was Proust’s time-formula' derived from 
Bergson 3 

Equally central and equally similar are their conceptions of art Like Proust, 
Beigson insists that its function is to reveal Te ieel’ Tart n’est surement qu’une 
vision plus directe de la reahte ’ 4 For him the artist is the exceptional being who 
has a dnect vision of reality, where mankind in general sees it through a veil So 
fax the two are apparently m agreement , the broad likeness between them has been 
thus summed up by Benjamin Cremieux 

Bergson a certamement aide Proust k s’orienter decisivement et e’est le langage 
bergsomen qui rendra le mieux compte de son genre de memoir© ce n’est pas le corns 
du temps, e’est le cours de la duree que remonte Proust et ce qu’il veut restituer, rammer, 
ce n’est pas le d^roulement spatialise de ce qui a ete, e’est le reel lui-meme, Fmtuition 
la plus integral© possible du reel aboli. 5 

Cremieux’s conclusion is echoed more faintly by Miss de Souza T1 se pourrait, 
cependant, que ce soit Bergson qui a aide Proust a orienter ses recherches litteraires 
du cote de son passe ’ 6 But when this often-noted resemblance was pointed out to 
Proust, he was, rightly, careful to qualify it, and his qualification clarifies the 
nature of the Bergson-Proust equation The divergence, as he saw, has its roots 
not m their attitude to time but m their conception of memory 

Proust’s most categoric statement on this point occurs as early as 1913, m the 
now famous interview by Elie Bois for Le Temps 

A ce point de vue mon livre serait peut-etre comme un essai d’une suite de ‘romans 
de Fmeonscient ’ je n’aurais aueune honte a dire de ‘romans bergsomens si je le eroyais, 
car k toute epoque ll arrive que la litterature a taehe de se rattaeher k la philosophie 
r6gnante Mais ce ne serait pas exact, car mon oeuvre est dominee par la distinction 
entre la memoire mvolontaire et la memoire volontaire, distinction qui non seulement 
ne figure pas dans la philosophie de M. Bergson, mais est mte contredite par elle. 7 

Yet, it will be noted, even as he msists that the difference m their thought is funda- 
mental and profound, Proust uses Bergson’s terminology to distinguish the two 
types of memory The accuracy of his interpretation of Bergson’s teaching will be 
considered in, a moment, meantime it is important to see where, m Proust’s own 
artistic experience, his conception of memory leads 

Pour moi, la memoir© volontaire, qui est surtout une memoire de F intelligence et 
des yeux, ne nous donne du passe que des faces sans v£rite, mais qu’une odeur, une 


1 Bounces immediates, p 76 

2 Homm&ges a Marcel Proust , p 25 But even 
Dr Proust suggests a subsequent Bergson in- 
fluence ‘cette influence de Darlu fut cert&ine- 
ment sur lui considerable, comme. . .ulteneure- 
ment celle de Bergson * 

3 It is true that the references to Bergson m 


Sodome et Gomoirhe, n, in, 37-8, suggest an 
acquaintance with the Bergsoman ‘duree*. 

4 Le Eire , p 161 6 Hommages , p 191 

6 Souza, op cit p 51 

7 LeTemps, Nov 1913,'quotedbyMissde Souza, 
pp 55-6, cf also Vial, ‘ Le Symboksme bergsomen 
dans Poeuvre de Proust’, P ML A vol. nv. 
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saveur retrouvees, dans des circonstances toutes differentes, reveillent en nevus, malgre 
nous, le pass6, nous sentons combien ce passe etait different de ce que nous croyions 
nous rappelei, et que notie memoire volontaire peignait, coirnne les mauvais pemtres, 
avec des couleurs sans verite Voyez-vous, ce n’est guere qu’aux souvenirs mvolon- 
taires que l 5 artiste deviait demander la matiere premiere de son oeuvre 1 

A letter to Rene Blum, mitten m the same yeai, 1913, reveals how Proust’s mind 
was dwelling on the difference in value that Bergson and he attached to the two 
kinds of memory In terms almost identical with those recoided by M Bois he 
expresses lus passionate recognition of the secret and hidden springs from which 
flowed all that was truest m his own painting of life 

C’est un livre extremement reel mais supporte en quelque sorte pour muter la 
memoire mvolontaire (ce qui selon moi, bien que Beigson ne fasse pas cette distinction, 
est la seule vraie) la memoire volontaire, la memoire de Intelligence et des yeux ne 
nous rendant du passe que des facsimiles mexacts qui ne lrn ressemblent pas plus que 
les tableaux des mauvais pemtres ne ressemblent au prmtemps 2 

Six years later, in a letter to M Camille Vettard, Proust’s conviction that a peculiar 
vision of the past was ‘the master light of all his seeing 5 has lost nothing m fervour, 
and he finds a still more precise image foi its mode of operation 

Ce que je voudrais que Ton vit dans mon livre, c’est qu’il est soiti tout entier de 
I s application d’un sens special qu’il m’est bien difficile de decrire 4 ceux qui ne i’ont 
jamais exerce 1’image (tres imparfaite) qui me parait la meilleure pour faire com- 
prendre ce qu’est ce sens special c’est peut-etre celle d’un telescope qui serait braque 
sur le temps, car le telescope fait apparaitre des etoiles qui sont invisibles 4 l’oeil nu, 
et j’ai tach£ de faire apparaitre 4 la conscience des phenomenes mconscients qui, com- 
pletement oublies, sont quelquefois situ^s tres lom dans le passe 

So far he is intent on his own experience, then the old association recurs m a 
sentence that Miss de Souza interprets as a recognition of Bergson’s influence 
upon him. 

C’est peut-etre, 4 la reflexion, ce sens special qui m’a fait quelquefois rencontrer — 
pmsqu’on le d%t — Bergson, car ll n’y a pas eu, pour autant que je peux me rendre compte, 
suggestion cbrecte 3 * 

It is difficult to read much personal sense of affiliation mto that sceptical ‘puisqu on 
le dit’, the whole sentence is a more balanced willingness to admit an intellectual 
affinity with Bergson than the earher categoric demals, but it is not much more 

When his statements are considered more closely, the rightness of Proust’s 
instinctive recoil from any identification of his views with Bergson’s becomes 
apparent It is, of course, not true that Bergson denies the existence of ‘la memoire 
mvolontaire’, or that he fails to distinguish it from that other, and to Proust, 
inferior kind of memory, ‘la memoire de l’lntelligence et des yeux, (qui) ne nous 
donne du passe que des faces sans vent6’ 4 The fundamental opposition between 
them of which Proust is conscious sprmgs from the curiously utilitarian attitude 
revealed in Matibre et memoire . Bergson sees action, if not as the sole end, at least 
as an inevitable function of human existence ‘ Vivre c’est agir . C’est n’accepter 
des objets que 1’impression utile.’ 5 The right use of memory is an indispensable 
process m satisfactory human conduct, the man of action consults his memory 

1 Le Temps, loc oit. 3 Corr gen in, 194-5, quoted by Miss de 

8 L Pierre-Qumt, Lettres de Marcel Proust, Souza, op cit pp 55 and 134 

p. 60 For the comparison with the ‘mauvais 4 Cf Souza, op cit pp 56 sqq. 
pemtres’, cf Ghiermantes , i, 11, quoted from 5 Le Eire, pp 154-5, 

memory m this letter 
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consciously and voluntarily before acting, selecting precisely those memories that 
have a direct bearing on a particular situation 

Ce qui earacterise l’homme d’action e’est la promptitude avec laquelle ll appelle au 
secours d’une situation donnee tous les souvenirs qui s’y rapportent, mais c’est aussi 
la barriere msurmontable que rencontrent chez lui, en se presentant au seuil de la 
conscience, les souvenirs mutiles ou mdifferents 1 

Agam, in the same strain, he writes 

Vivre dans le present tout pur est le propre d’un animal inferieur Mais celui-la 
n’est guere mieux adapte a Faction qui vit dans le passe pour le plaisir d’y vivre et 
chez qui les souvenirs emergent a la lumiere de la conscience sans profit pour la situation, 
actuelle 3 

In Bergson’s view, then, the secret of right action lies m the conscious invoking 
of memory as a guide, m the skill and resolution with which man learns to oppose 
‘une barriere msurmontable’ agamst the inrush into Ins active consciousness of 
the flood of ‘ souvenn s mutiles ou mdifferents 9 As a natuial coiollary to this 
selective piocess and principle, which should and does govern human action, he 
sees the manifestation of involuntary memoiy as a characteristic accompaniment 
of sleep and da vie de reve ’ — and so describes it m a sentence that comes veiy close 
to Proust’s technique m the openmg chapter of Swann c des souvenirs qu’on ci ovait 
abolis reparaissent alors avec une exactitude frappante , nous revivons dans tous 
leurs details des scenes d’enfance entierement oubliees ’ 3 

This is, indeed, to recognize the existence of the m voluntary memory, of that 
there can be no question Yet Proust was right m maintaining that Bergson makes 
no real distinction, m his sense, between the two kmds of memory, and that his 
whole philosophy is opposed to a distinction that was of the first importance m 
Proust’s experience and on which all his work as a creative artist is based To 
Bergson, intent on the nature of human action, on the functioning of consciousness 
m the e active man ’, the processes of mvoluntary memory are irrelevant or dangerous 
In mentioning them his tone is one of indifference, or deprecation, or even censure ; 
they are an aberration from the normal and proper function of the memoiy, a 
hindrance to right action, a pathological symptom or a concomitant of sleep He 
gives httle sign of recognizing their subtle, incalculable power m the strange dynamic 
of the mdmdual consciousness, and none at all of seeing m them what Proust saw, 
the ‘matiere premiere ’ of the artist 

At this pomt it becomes illuminating to transfer Bergson’s insistence on voluntary 
memory from the field of action to that of art , 4 where it would seem to lead to the 
reductio ad absurdum that the true aesthetic technique — diametrically opposed to 
that of Proust — would work by the conscious remembering, selection and reproduc- 
tion of the fleeting sensory impression, visual or auditory It is the technique of 
Kipling, who puts it mto a characteristically neat and uncompromising formula 

Even now I can at will recall every tone and gesture, with each dissolving picture 
inboard or overside — Hinchcliffe’s white arm buried to the shoulder m a hornet’s nest 
of spinning machinery; Moorshed’s halt and jerk to windward as he looked across the 
water . 5 

This is not the recapturing of Te temps perdu’, and certainly not the recreating 
of Te reel aboli’, it is a masterly selection from the disjecta membia of sensory 

1 Matihe et mimoue, p 166 4 It is, of course, not suggested that Bergson 

2 Loc cit does so 

3 Ibid p 161 5 ‘Their lawful occasions’, Traffics and Dis- 

coveries, p 130 
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impressions noted m an aesthetic idiom that is almost too faithful an mterpieta- 
tion of Horace’s tf ut pictura poesis’ 

Pi oust would certamly have condemned such a technique as giving a false and 
misleading evocation of the past 

Pour moi, la memoire volontaire, qui est surtout une m^moire de Intelligence et 
des yeux, ne nous donne du passe que des faces sans verito ne rendant du passe que des 
facsimiles mexacts qui ne lui ressemblent pas plus que les tableaux des mauvais pemtres 
ne ressemblent au print emps 

He would have found the resulting woik of art, m Carlyle’s favourite woid, a 
'simulacium and not the tiue embodiment and recreation of any living experience 
whatsoever For to Proust, the vast storehouse of personal memories, lying dor- 
mant and wholly irrecoverable at will, yet startmg into life and motion at the touch 
of the unfoieseeable, uncontrollable stimulus, gave substance and texture, as it 
weie, and shape and continuity to the whole consciousness of the individual, and 
thiough that consciousness to the world of space and time and humanity of which 
it is a part, and which exists for each of us only m our awareness of it For him, 
for the aitist, he held, the clue to some pattern m the chaos of that awareness lay 
m the unforced, unwilled awakening, by some sensory stimulus, of 'forgotten’ 
memories of past experiences, ‘en nous, malgre nous’ These memories were the 
artist's £ matiere premiere that state of leceptivity, without effort of conscious 
will, without interference of what Woids worth called 'the meddling intellect’, was 
the essential preliminary to the woik of creation If this were Proust’s own 
experience — and theie can be no doubt that it was — it is small wonder that he 
recoiled from the facile identification of his conceptions with those of Bergson 
From all his pronouncements, slight as they are, it is clear that we must accept 
as significant the emphasis with which he depie cates the suggestion that the paths 
of their thought converge as a result of direct influence or conscious emulation 
Bergson’s philosophy of action in the present must have been profoundly repugnant 
and painful to one whose life had been anchored by circumstance m the past, one 
for whom the future could hold no meaning more certain and no inducement more 
insistent than the prospect of his own mortality 

On any reading of the thought of these two men it is important to remember 
the distinguishing fact that m Proust’s work we have the application of what are 
primarily metaphysical concepts to the activity of the artist, to the creation of 
literature This shift of 4 order ’ bears out the possibility, even the likelihood, of a 
more immediate and sympathetic suggestion m the literature of imagination It 
was there for Proust to find m the work of George Ehot 

He was early an admirer of her novels, two of which especially made a deep 
impression on his mmd m their very different ways Middlemarch is mentioned 
twice m his letters to Mile Nordlinger 1 — the first time as early as 1899, elsewhere 
he quotes extensively from it 2 But he tells us himself that The Mill on the Floss 
stirred him more profoundly still C I1 n’y a pas de litterature qui ait sur moi un 
pouvoir comparable a la litt6rature aitglaise . .deux pages du Moulin sur la Floss 
me font pleurer ’ 3 Thus he wrote m 1910, giving us definite evidence that George 
Ehot was much in his mmd during the first decade of this century, the very years 
when his great work was maturing and taking shape It would therefore not be 

1 Lettres & une dime, pp 5 and 50. p 38 Cf also M. Proust to Lucien Baudot, circa 

2 And from Adam Bede and Scenes from Clerical 1916 * [le] hvre qui 3 ’ai le plus aime le Moulin 

Life as well: P et Mil pp. 105-6 sur la Floss ’ 

3 Letter to R de Billy, 1910, m Hcmmages , 
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surpusmg if some impress of her were to be found m A la recheiche du temps perdu, 
and m The Mill on the Floss Proust can hardly have missed a poetic statement of 
the functioning of the involuntary, the ‘ affective ’ memory that has much m com- 
mon with his own There, not once but several times, she dwells on the unsought 
reawakening, not the conscious lemembenng, of the expenences of childhood, when 
the distant past, m all and more than all its early significance, floods into the 
present at the touch or sight of some object with which, it may be unconsciously, 
that past was linked As to Proust, so in some degree to George Eliot, that state 
seemed to hold meaning, to unite and illumine the swift, chaotic stream of personal 
consciousness 

This experience is explicitly descubed m three passages especially of The Mill 
on the Floss , and these will serve to show how striking is their counterpart m Proust 
The first is the opening chapter, which, it will be remembered, contains a picture 
of the Floss and Doilcote Mill as they appeared on the February afternoon on 
which the story begins, described as if they weie even then present before the 
watching nanator As the beloved scene of her own childhood is thus brought 
beautifully into the service of Geoige Eliot’s artistic purpose and method, some 
interesting points emeige Memory gives both the £ matiere premiere 5 of her novel 
and its technique, and further, her ‘memory 5 is, as she describes its operation, 
Proust’s ‘ memoire mvolontaire ’ For she has not tried to remember the past by 
an effort of conscious will or by a process of selection , it has returned unbidden, 
released by an unsought, unexpected stimulus As the afternoon closes in, it is 
time for the little girl in the watcher’s vision to go indoors 

It is time, too, for me to leave off resting my arms on the cold stone of this bridge 
All, my arms are really benumbed I have been pressing my elbows on the arms of 
my chair, and dreaming that I was standing on the bridge in front of Dorlcote Mill 
as it looked one February afternoon many years ago 1 

It is obvious that there is a marked resemblance between this introduction and 
the much more fully developed one m the first book of Swann, here, too, is the 
Tivre supporte pour lmiter la memoire mvolontaire’ of Pioust’s letter to Rene 
Blum here, in George Eliot as m Proust, the physical sensation (the numbness 
of the down-pressed arms), with its at first imperfectly recognized stimulus (the 
arm of the chair = the parapet of the bridge), releases m a living and present flux 
an uncontrollable tram of images from the experience of long ago So Proust 
describes a similar half-waking, half- sleeping state 

Mon cote ankylose, cherchant a devmer son. orientation, s’lmaginait, par exemple, 
allonge face au mur dans un grand lit k baldaquin et aussitot je me disais 4 Tiens, 
j’ai fini par m’endormir quoique maman ne soit pas venue me dire bonsoir’ et mon 
corps, le c6te sur lequel je reposais, gardiens fideles d’un passe que mon esprit n’aurait 
jamais du oublier, me rappelaient la flamme de la veilleuse de verre de Boheme dans 
ma chambre & coucher de Combray, chez mes grands -parents, en des jours lomtams 
qu’en ce moment je me figurais actuels \ 2 

Benumbed arms and ‘cote ankylose 5 , the particular, present cause m accustomed 
chair and equally accustomed bed, the swift, unconscious substitution from the 
‘past’ — the parapet of the bridge over the Floss and the ‘grand ht a baldaquin’ m 
Combray — the involuntary switch-over into a stretch of previously lived experience . 
the parallel is exact. 

Both Proust and George Eliot are seeking to fix and describe a kind of wakmg 
dream , and, though the details and the sequence of stages in the process differ, 
1 The Mill on the Floss , Book i, Chapter i* 2 Swann , I, 12, 
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the expenence is essentially the same Her statement of it, superficially simple 
but cunningly proportioned and ordered, is beautiful and impressive , but Proust’s 
description m the first fourteen pages of Swann, incomparably the richer, subtler, 
more complex of the two, repays the closer consideration It will be remembered 
that he is analysmg the awakening from sleep, the sleep of the invalid, m the 
darkness of night, and the surge of memories that restore the outline of the all too 
familiar bedroom and the awaieness of his normal existence All through his 
account theie is the explicit, insistent recognition that these instantaneously 
relived experiences are different m essence fiom the life of active consciousness, 
present or past, immediate or voluntarily recalled "Un homme qui dort, tient en 
cercle autoui de lui le fil des heures, l’ordre des armies et des mondes 5 But m the 
instant of waking "leurs rangs peuvent se meler, se iompre 5 , the sleeper awakes 
to a state of "neant’, "les mondes desorbites ’, his mind hesitatmg "au seuil des 
temps et des formes’ Prom this void, de souvenir’, m Proust’s phrase, ‘comme 
un secours d’en haut’, restores the mind to consciousness of its place m time and 
space, vast stretches of racial and personal experience are traversed with the 
swiftness of dream, until the magic carpet settles m one point of space, one moment 
of time, and the sleeper is his "present’ self agam, brought back to his accustomed 
surroundings and the conditions of normal existence But the spell of this other 
mode of being is not yet wholly broken The awaking is followed by "longues 
reveries’ — Bergson’s half- contemptuous "vie de reve’ — m which the purely per- 
sonal memories evoked in those swift moments of tiansition, memories of other 
awakings m other beds and scenes and times, persist and reshape themselves with 
a life, a depth and tempo of their own On Proust’s concludmg paragraph rests 
the vast edifice of his book . 

Certes, j’etais bien 6veille mamtenant, mon corps avait vire une dermere fois et le 
bon ange de la certitude avait tout arrete autour de moi, m’avait couehe soiib mes 
couvertures, dans ma chambre, et avait mis approximativement a leur place dans 
l’obscurite ma commode, mon bureau, ma chemmee, la fenetre sur la rue et les deux 
portes Mais j ’avais beau savoir que je n’etais pas dans les demeures dont 1’ignoiance 
du reveil m’avait en un instant smon presente 1’image distmcte, du moms fait croire 
la presence possible, le branle 6tait donne k ma memoir© , generalement je ne cherchais 
pas a me rendormir tout de suite, je passais la plus grande partie de la nuit a me 
rappeler notre vie d’autrefois, k Combray chez ma grand’tante, k Balbec, a Paris, k 
Doncieres, a Vemse, ailleurs encore, k me rappeler les lieux, les personnes que j’y avais 
eonnues, ce que j ’avais vu d’elles, ce qu’on m’en avait raconte 1 

The subtle pattern, the labyrinthine mterweavmgs of Proust’s analysis in those 
early pages have beauty and value m their own right , but their peculiar importance 
is the disclosure of his inspiration and his technique as an artist. In those in- 
voluntary memories, which he has "isolated’ as a symptom of his awakenings from 
sleep, he found the "matiere premiere’ of his picture and interpretation of life, 
"recollected in tranquillity’ during the long hours of reverie, they nourished his 
imagination and inspired him to the work of creation Neither Proust m his 
enormous, complicated tapestry, nor George Eliot in her work of smaller compass 
and more direct design, nor any of their readers, could tell where involuntary 
memory is charged and strengthened with memory of another sort, deliberately 
sought and selected, and both become transformed in the immense energy of 
creative art In the first pages of Proust’s narrative, he passes insensibly from his 
starting-point, the "involuntary’ image of his Combray bedroom, to the delicate 
reconstruction of the family group discussing whether, on a rainy day, he should 
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be sent to read in his room or allowed to stay out of doors, and thence, by an 
imperceptible transition, to the unforgettable picture of his defeated grandmother, 
walking quickly along the paths of the empty garden, ‘de son petit pas enthousiaste 
et saccade 5 , her grey locks tossed back to let the wind and ram beat on her brow — 
an eternal symbol of the free human spmt at one with the elements and m revolt 
agamst the imprisoning safety of cautious human kind So, too, George Eliot, 
having c hved 5 again the scene she knew so well, and described it with all the 
conscious power at her command, sweeps boldly on into a realm of imagination 
where dream and creation are one ‘I was going to tell you what Mr and Mrs 
Tulliver were talking about, as they sat by the bright fire m the left-hand parlour, 
on that very afternoon I have been dreaming of, and from there the strange 
alchemy proceeds until Tom and Maggie Tulhvei die together m the flooded waters 
of the Floss 

Close as the parallel is, with all the diffeiences of experience and notation be- 
tween them, it is not likely that Proust consciously imitated and developed George 
Eliofs beautiful levelation of her inspiration and technique But it is much less 
likely, indeed it is hardly possible, that he failed to perceive the deep affinity 
between his own habit of mind and creative method and those which, though 
they are present m some of her other novels, give a distinctive, a poetic quality 
to The Mill on the Floss Two passages elsewhere m the book serve to emphasize 
the peculiar correspondence between the English novelist and the French The first 
of these, m an idiom that closely recalls that of Proust, occurs m Chapter v, where 
George Eliot is describing one of many happy mornings when the two children, 
content with each other and their pastimes in the only scenes they know, have 
‘no thought that life would ever change much for them 5 . 

Life did change for Tom and Maggie, and yet they were not wrong m believing that 
the thoughts and loves of these first years would always make part of their lives The 
wood I walk in on this mild May day, with the young yellow-brown foliage of the oaks 
between me and the blue sky, the white star-flowers and the blue-eyed speedwell and 
the ground ivy at my feet — what grove of tropic palms, what strange ferns or splendid 
broad -petalled blossoms, could ever thrill such deep and delicate fibres within me as 
this home-scene 9 These familiar flowers, these well-remembered bird-notes, this sky, 
with its fitful brightness, these furrowed and grassy fields, each with a sort of per- 
sonality given to it by the capricious hedgerows — such things as these are the mother 
tongue of our imagination, the language that is laden with all the subtle inextricable 
associations the fleeting hours of our childhood left behind them. Our dehght m the 
sunshine on the deep-bladed grass to-day, might be no more than the faint perception of 
weaned souls , if it were not for the sunshine and the grass m the far-off years which still 
live m us, and transform our perception into love 1 

In this comment and in the passage of narrative that inspires it, is the clear 
recognition of the past that lives in the present, or, rather, of their continuity, the 
time-continuum, ‘la duree toute pure 5 of Bergson’s formula And this is not stated 
as a metaphysical concept, a scientific abstraction, but evoked as a felt, familiar 
experience The shift from Tom and Maggie to the confession of the narrator 
intensifies here the resemblance to Proust and the personal mode of narration m 
Swann , and in the passage to be quoted next, where she again develops her theme 
of the ‘unconscious intercourse’, m Wordsworth’s phrase, between the sensitive 
child and his earliest surroundings, this strong general resemblance is suddenly 
and sharply defined by the mention of the particular object m George Eliot's 


1 The Mill on the Floss, Book i, Chapter v. 
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experience that acts as the unexpected, affective stimulus, ‘the elderberiy bush 
that stirs an eaily memoiy' 

There is no sense of ease like the ease we felt m those scenes where we were born, 
where objects became dear to us before we had known the labour of choice, and where 
the outer world seemed onl> an extension of our own personality, we accepted and 
loved it as we accepted our own sense of existence and our own limbs Veiy common- 
place, even ugly, that furniture of our early home might look if it were put up to auction, 
an improved taste m upholstery scorns it, and is not the striving after something better 
and better in our surroundings the grand characteristic that distinguishes man from 
the brute ’ But heaven knows where that striving might lead us, if our affections 
had not a tuck of twining round those old inferior thmgs — if the loves and sanctities 
of our life had no deep immovable roots in memory One’s delight in an elderberry bush 
overhanging the confused leafage of a hedgerow bank, as a more gladdening sight 
than the finest cistus or fuchsia spreadmg itself on the softest undulating turf, is an 
entuely unjustifiable preference to a nursery -gardener, or to any of those severely 
regulated minds who are free from the weakness of any attachment that does not rest 
on a demonstrable superiority of qualities^ And there is no better reason for preferring 
this eldei berry bush than that it stirs an early memory — that it is no novelty m my life, 
speaking to me merely through my present sensibilities to form and colour, but the long 
companion of my existence, that wove itself into my joys when joys were vivid 1 

It would be superfluous to laboui the similarity of thought and even of language 
m these two passages to Proust’s infinitely more sustained, moie subtly analytical, 
and surely more richly poetic development of his thesis all through Du cdti de 
chez Swann It is apparent everywhere, emerging strong and inescapable m the 
incident of the ‘petite madeleme 5 , 2 m the passage dealmg with the ‘aub^pine’ 3 — 
Proust’s ‘elderberry-bush 5 — and, with a still more piecise correspondence in detail, 
m the following less quoted sentences at the end of Part i of the first volume 

Les fieurs qui jouaient alors sur l’herbe, l’eau qm passait au soleil, tout le paysage 
qui environna leur apparition continue a accompagner leur souvenir de son visage mcon- 
scient ou distrait , et certes quand lls etaient longuement eontemples par cet humble 
passant, par cet enfant qui revait, ce com de nature, ce bout de jardm n’eussent 
pu penser que ce serait grace a lm qu’^Zs seiaient appeUs d survivre en leurs particularity 
les plus ephdmeres , et pourtant ce parfum d’aub6pme qui butme le long de la haie oti 
les eglantiers le remplaceront bientot, un bruit de pas sans echo sur le gravier d’une 
allee, une bulle formee contre une plant© aquatique par l’eau de la riviere et qui creve 
aussitot, mon exaltation les a portls et a reussi k leur faire traverser tant d'annies sue - 
cessives . C’est surtout eomme a des gisements profonds de mon sol mental, comme 
aux terrains r^sistants sur lesquels je m’appme encore, que je dois penser au cote de 
Meseglise et au cdte de Guermantes C’est pare© que je croyais aux choses, aux etres, 
tandis que je les parcourais, que les choses, les etres qu’ils m’ont fait connaitre, sont 
les seuls que je prenne encore au seneux et qui me donnent encore de la joie. Soit que la 
foi qm eree soit tane en moi, soit que la reality ne se forme que dans la memoire, les 
fieurs qu’on me montre aujourd’hui pour la premiere fois ne me semblent pas de vraies 
fieurs. Le c6t6 de M6seglise avec ses lilas, ses aubepmes, ses bleuets, ses eoquelicots, 
ses pommiers, le cote de Guermantes avec sa riviere a t^tards, ses nympheas et ses 
boutons d’or, ont constitue & tout jamais pour moi la figure des pays oh. j’aimerais 
vivre. et les bleuets, les aubepmes, les pommiers qu’il m’arrive quand je voyage de 
rencontrer encore dans les champs, parce qu’ils sont situ6s k la m&me profondeur, au 
niveau de mon passe, sont immediatement en communication avec mon coeur 4 

Whatever we are disposed to make of it, the resemblance is startlingly close, both 
m the objects noted and in the tram of thought. ‘The sunshine and the grass m the 
far-off years which still live in us 5 , the elderberry bush which ‘stirs an early 
memory 9 and is ‘the long companion of my existence’, are exactly balanced by 
‘les fieurs qui jouaient alors sur l’herbe, l’eau qui passait au soleil, tout le paysage 

1 The Mill on the Floss, Book u> Chapter i. 2 Swann, i, 46. 

3 Ibid, i, 106-7. * i, 170-1, 
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qui environna leur apparition continue a aceompagner ]eur souvenir de son visage 
mconscient appeles a survivre en leurs particularity les plus ephemeres ' In 
its turn comes the idea of joy associated with these objects and memories ‘the 
long companion of my existence, that wove itself into my joys when joys were 
vivid 5 has its echo m ‘les choses, les etres qu’ils m’ont fait connaitre, sont les seuls 
que je prenne encore au seneux et qui me donnent encore de la joie’ , and, just so, 
her delight m the familiar flowers — ‘the white star-flowers and the blue-eyed 
speedwell and the ground ivy 5 which are dearei far than any ‘grove of tropic palms, 
strange ferns or splendid broad -petalled blossoms’ — appears again m ‘les fleurs 
qu’on me montre aujourd’hui pour la piemiere fois ne me semblent pas de vraies 
fleurs Le cote de Meseghse avec ses bias, ses aubepmes le c6te de Guermantes 
avec ses nymph6as et ses boutons d’or, ont constitue a tout jamais pour moi la 
hguie des pays ou j’aimeiais vivie' And even that simple closing phrase — ‘les 
pays oh j’aimerais vivie’ — has its counteipart m The Mill on the Floss, where 
‘Tom thought people were at a disadvantage who lived on any other spot on the 
globe’ 1 

All through the latei volumes Proust is following, with intent, preoccupied gaze, 
the almost invisible threads that join the figures that move m his larger world to 
the unconsciously absorbed experience of a small boy m Combray, that is the clue 
provided by his own sensibility, giving form and pattern to all the chaos of sensa- 
tion and feeling But though Proust does not forget, and indeed does not let u& 
forget, this deep, ordered rhythm m the experience he describes, for long stretches 
the leader may lose sense and sight of it, unless his submission is complete to what 
may well prove to be the greatest single imaginative interpretation of life in the 
fiction of our time As we follow the tortuous social ramifications of his vast work, 
it is therefore a corrective at times to come back to these early chapters, with then 
clear and definite reminder that the roots of imagination in this most sophisticated 
of writers are in ‘des phenomenes inconscients situes tres lom dans le passe’, 
and that chief among these phenomena are the simple sights and natural objects 
of the countryside of his childhood The way in which this experience operated m 
Proust's mind, its conjunction with other modes of apprehending his world, the 
validity of the resulting picture — all these aie large questions that he outside the 
present inquiry, the mam purpose of which was to consider one probable and 
hitherto unregarded strain m his formation, the influence of George Eliot 

When we remember the multiple accretions that go to make up Proust's mind 
and art, it is unlikely that the resemblances and echoes we have noted are wholly 
fortuitous, and George Eliot would seem to have her incalculable share m the 
making of A la recherche du temps perdv It would be to stram the evidence to be 
dogmatic about the connexion, or probable connexion, between her influence and 
that of Bergson , a suggestive passage m Pater perhaps comes near the truth His 
theme — that the abstract speculations of the old Ionian physicists reached Manus 
through Aristippus of Cyrene, who ‘translated them into terms, fiist of all, of 
sentiment’ — would seem, on the evidence, to indicate the natural operation of 
related ideas in minds so dissimilar as these three, Bergson, George Ehot, Pioust * 

It has been sometimes seen, m the history of thought, that when thus translated 
into terms of sentiment the abstiact ideas of metaphysics for the first time reveal 
their true significance The metaphysical principle, in itself, as it were, without hands 
and feet, becomes effective, impressive, fascinating, when translated mto a precept as 
to how it were best to feel .In the reception of metaphysical jot mulae, all depends, 

1 The Mill on the Floss , Book i, Chapter v 
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Proust, Bergson, and George Eliot 

as regards then actual and ultenor effect, on the pre-existent qualities of that soil of 
human nature on which they fall — on the company they find alieady present there, 
on their admission into the house of thought* 1 

In Pi oust s experience Geoige Eliot came out of her chronological order, succeeding 
his fiist contact with the new metaphysics, and, it would seem, helping to give 
the ideas that, directlv or indirectly, he had derived from Bergson a different form 
and colouring in his mind She is the Aristippus who translates the Bergsoman for- 
mulas of time and memoiy into terms of lyric sentiment for the young Marius, 
Proust Awaiting him on the threshold of her novel that moved him most was the 
stimulus to i eject what was alien and, to the artist m him, sterile m the Bergsoman 
metaphysic, the depreciation of the involuntary memory, there, too, was the 
positive impulse to turn his life of dream into the work of creation But this would 
not have acted on him had his nature not chimed m unison with hers m precisely 
those pumal experiences from which the vision, the poetic power of Proust’s work 
dcnves — the habit of unforced, unwilled response to the memories that belong to 
the dawn of his awareness, memories that bound all his days together in a natural 
piety Influence is a term too 'gross and palpable ’ for the subtle process by which 
Proust took and used the matter he found in art and thought — m Ruskm on Venice 
and Madame Leon Daudet on cookery, m Bergson, Baudelaire, Tolstoi, Dostoievsky, 
and countless otheis Then* action upon him is like the gentle corrosion of the 
etcher’s acid, or, rather, the deposit of a fine patina on an object, attenuatmg and 
modifying its outline, givmg it a new textuie, a delicacy of tint and surface beyond 
the powei of conscious human agency For all their deep affinity in experiences 
at the loot of their life and art, George Eliot’s 'influence ’ may be no more than this , 
but suiely it is no less If Proust had never read The Mill on the Floss , A la recherche 
du temps peidu would be substantially what it is, but its evocation of the eternal 
memories of childhood would lack some touches of exquisite simplicity, some 
freshness of beauty and bloom 

L. A. Bisson 


Oxford 


1 Manus the Epicuiean, i, 146. 



ON THE DATE AND IDEA OF FAUST’S FIRST 
MONOLOGUE IN ‘FAUST II’ vv. 4679-4727 


Faust’s monologue at the beginning of Faust II has often been admired as one of 
the most beautiful poetical descriptions of a sunrise and a rainbow in German 
liteiature As is well known, it is written in terze rime, and this fact, together with 
the result of vanous scholars’ Quellenjoi schung , is our only help in detenmnmg 
the date of the monologue, smce the whole of the first scene exists only m the 
complete MS H 1 Two widely different dates — 1797-8 and 1826 — have been sug- 
gested as the time when the monologue was written It will be the mam purpose 
of this analysis to support the later date by suggesting an additional argument, 
but first of all it may perhaps be best to sum up what evidence there exists for 
either date and what conclusions scholars have drawn from it 

Goethe’s first mtei est m teize nme can be tiaced back to the beginning of 1798 
In a letter to Schiller, 2 dated 4 Weimar, am 21 Febiuai 1798’, he writes 

Sagen Sie mir doch Hire Gedanken uber die Versart, m welcher der Schlegelsclie 
Prometheus geschrieben ist Ich habe etwas voi , das mich reizt, Stanzen zu machen, 
well sie aber gar zu obligat und gemessen period] sch sind, so habe ich an jenes SilbenmaB 
gedaeht, es will mir aber bei naherer Ansicht mcht gefallen, well es gar keme Ruhe 
hat, und man wegen der fortschreitenden Reime mrgends schhefien kann. 

The reference is to A W v Schlegel’s poem 3 'Prometheus’, which was written m 
teize rime Schiller answered two days later, m a lettei 4 dated £ Jena, den 23 
Febiuar 1798’ 


Was Ihre Anfrage wegen des SilbenmaBes betrifft, so kommt freilich das mei&te auf 
den Gegenstand an, wozu Sie es brauchen wollen Im allgememen gefallt mir dieses 
Metrum auch mcht, es leiert gar zu emformig fort 

So much for Goethe’s first mterest m terze rime That neither he nor Schiller was 
quite satisfied with Schlegel’s poem is evident from two passages 5 in their corre- 
spondence durmg the pievious year From Goethe’s remark in the letter quoted 
above it is reasonable to suppose — with Witkowski 6 — that he did not then compose 
Faust’s monologue in a metre which he did not consider suitable for his purpose 7 
It has nevertheless been suggested that he wrote it soon after his third journey 
to Switzerland, which he undertook m 1797 (July to November) This view is 
based on Goethe’s interest in the metre and on a passage m his Gesprache 8 On 
6 May 1827, Eckermann reports the following conversation with Goethe 

Ich machte bemerkhch, daS es mir vorkomme, als ob die in Terzmen geschrieben© 
prachtige Beschreibung des S onnenauf gauges in der ersten Szene vom zweiten Teile 
des Faust aus der Ermnerung jener Naturemdrucke des Yierwaldstatter Sees entstanden 


1 Otto Pmower, Goethes Faust Zeugmsse und 
Excurse zu seiner Entstehungsgeschichte , Berlin, 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1899, p 195 

2 Bnefwechsel zwischen Schiller und Goethe , 
2 vols , Jena, Eugen Diedenchs, 1905, n, 57 

3 A W v Schlegels Samthche Werke, ed 
E Booking, Leipzig, Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung, 1846, I, 49-60 

4 Bnefwechsel zwischen Schiller und Goethe , 

ii, 58 

3 Ibid i 404 (28 July 1797) and p 453 

(25 September 1797) 


6 Goethes Faust Herausgegeben ion Georg 
Witkowski Zweiter Band Kommmtar und 
Erlauterungen, Leipzig, Hesse and Becker, 1924, 
p 277 

7 G v Loeper, m his edition of Faust II 

Zweite Berlin, Hempel, 1879, p xxv, 

suggests that Goethe may have the w Zueignung " 
to Faust I m mmd 

8 Goethes Gesprache Gesamtausga.be Next 
herausgegeben von Flodoard Frhn vrn Bteder- 
mann Leipzig, B W v Biedermann, 1910, 
m, 393 
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sem mochte — Ich will es nicht leugnen, sagte Goethe, daB diese Anschauungen dort 
herruhren, ja ich hatte ohne die fuschen Emdrucke jener wundervollen Natur den 
Inhalt der Terzmen gar nicht denken konnen 

Hermann Henkel was the hist who, combining these two facts, suggested 1 February 
1798 as the date of the composition of Faust’s monologue, and he has been followed 
by Calvin Thomas 2 m Ins notes on that scene Duntzer 3 and Pniowei, 4 while 
disagreeing with one another about the date, both believe that Eckermann is 
mistaken heie This need not necessanly be so, because neithei Eckermann nor 
Goethe affirms expiessly that the scene was written soon after the journey to Switzer- 
land What they aie both saying is that the memory of the impressions received 
during the visit to the Lake of Lucerne was a most important contributory factoi 
m the composition of the monologue. 

Theie are other reasons for assuming a much later date Between 1824 and 1826 
the poet and translator A F K Streckfuss (1779-1844) had published his transla- 
tions of Dante’s Dwma Commedia m the metre of the original, i e. m terze rime . 
Goethe was acquainted with these, as Zelter had sent him the first part of the 
translation already in February 1824 He mentions Streekfuss’s works on several 
occasions 5 m complimentary terms, and studied them particularly m 1825 and 
1826 While Dante’s world did not appeal to him 6 because it deals only with life 
after death, the metre attracted him considerably, and Streckfuss’s translation is 
now generally assumed to have been the direct source for the metucal foim of the 
poem ‘Bei Betiachtung von Schillers Schadel’, which was written m September 1826 
This renewed and (this time) sympathetic interest is important to lemembei m 
our consideration of the problem 

A further factor that must be taken into account is the style of the monologue 
Pmower 7 is certainly right in saying that it is written m Goethe’s Altersstil To 
his examples (Farb’ an Farbe , Schaum an Schaume , Hinaufgeschaut f , des bunten 
Bogens Wechseldauer) there should be added regst und ruhrst m v 4684 (Goethe’s 
predilection for the simple word in place of the compound becomes very marked 
agam in his old age We would now say erregst und ruhrst auf ), and m jugendhehstem 
Schleier in v 4714 

We must now consider the monologue with regard to its underlying ideas and 
to its possible sources and influences Witkowski, 8 in his note on w. 4702-3, quotes 
from a New Year’s letter written by Goethe to Carus and d’Alton 

Wenn ich das neueste Vorschreiten der Naturwissenschaften betrachte, so komm’ 
ich mxr vor wie em Wanderer, der m der Morgendammerung gegen Osten gmg, das 
heranwachsende Licht mit Freuden anschaute und die Erschemung des groBen Feuer- 
balls mit Sehnsucht erwartete, aber doch bey dem Hervortreten desselben die Augen 
wegwenden muBte, welche den gewunschten gehofften Glanz nicht ertragen konnten 

This letter, Witkowski and Philip Stem 9 suppose, was written at the end of 1825 
or on New Year’s Day, 1826, and it is indeed dated ‘ Weimar, 1826 ’ On 1 February 


1 In Schnorrs Aichiv fur Litteraturgeschickte , 
1879, vm, 164-6 

2 Faust II, edited by Calvin Thomas, Boston, 
1897, p 339. 

3 H. Duntzer, Zur Goethefoisckung, 1891, 

p. 261 

4 Pmower, loc cit 

5 For a summary see Goethe- Jahrbuch, vm # 

1887, p 130 f. 

3 Cf the following poem from Zahme Xenien, 

Dritle Abtheilung 


‘Modergrun aus Dantes Holle 
Bannet fern von eurem Kreis 1 
Ladet zu dei remen Quelle 
Freundlich Naturell und FleiB 5 

7 Pmower, loc cit 

8 Witkowski, loc cit 

9 Goethe-Bnefe Mit Emleitungen und Erlau- 
terungen herausgegeben vm Philipp Stem, Berlin, 
Otto Eisner, 1905, vm, 129. 
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1827, however, Eckermann relates a conversation with Goethe in the course of 
which there is such a striking repetition of the thought and phrasing of the passage 
just cited that one cannot help feeling that the date ‘Weimar, 1826’ means the 
end of that year and that the lettei was wiitten for New Year’s Day, 1827 Thus 
the interval between the two occasions on which these two veiy similar thoughts 
were expressed would be narrowed down to no more than one month The passage 1 
runs as follows 


Jetzt werden Fortschritte getan, auch auf den Wegen, die ich emleitete, wie ich sie 
nicht ahnden konnte, und es ist mir wie einem, dei der Morgen? ote entgegengeht und 
uber den Glanz dei Sonne erstaunt , wenn diese he? voilcucktet 2 Uhter den Deutschen 
nannte Goethe bei dieser Gelegenheit die Namen Cams, d* Alton? Meyer m Konigsberg 
mit Bewunderung 

Pmower’s assumption 4 that w 4715-25 were mspned by Lord Byron’s Childe 
Ha? old (Canto iv, stanzas dxx-lxxii) is doubtful, and we agree with Professor 
Boyd 1 that ‘the resemblance is vague enough to be accidental Reminiscences of 
v 4727 

Am farbigen Abglanz haben wix das Lebeii 

can be found m various eailier wntings of Goethe 5 The importance of the influence 
of Goethe’s Fa?benlehe on the monologue cannot be over-estimated Transparent 
bodies — like water, for instance — which Goethe called ‘tiube Mi t tel 3 , produce 
colours as a result of the reciprocal effect of light and darkness. But colour was 
something much moie important to Goethe it is the characteristic of the physical, 
real, living world, and in the colours the original powers of light and ‘Nichtlicht’ 
leveal themselves ‘Die Farben sind Taten des Lichts, Taten und Leiden 3 

One more step must be taken to determine the date of Faust’s monologue 
That w 4725-7 definitely contam a philosophical application of the preceding 
description of the lainbow is obvious, even at first readmg, and the same can be 
shown to be true of vv 4701-2 and 4713 Of the first passage Loeper 6 savs 

Der Sehlufi vers Am farbigen Abglanz haben wir das Leben ’ giebt . den Gedanken 
des das ganze Werk beschlieSenden und auf dessen Symbolik hinweisenden mystischen 
Chors wieder 4 Alles V ergangliche ist nur em Gleiehms ’ Es ist ein Platomseher Gedanke, 
dafi, wer die Ideen sieht, lm Stande sei, m die Sonne selbst zu schauen, der Anblick 
der Dinge dagegen, wie sie er&chemen, dem Anblick der Sonne un Wasserspiegel 
entspreehe (Phadon, Kap 48) 7 

Concerning the other three lines Edmund 0 von Lippmann says 8 


Erwahnenswert ist auch eme Stelle un vh Bueh Cap 2 (von Platons Dialog Der 
Stoat) " Und wurde er mcht, nothigte man lhn m das Licht (der Sonne) selbst zu blicken. 


1 Goethes Gesprache , etc , nr, 347 

2 My italics 

% Pmower, loc cit 

4 James Boyd, Goethe's Knowledge of English 
Literature , Oxford, Claiendon Press, 1932, p 194 

5 Of, ( a ) 'Pandora , v\ 957-8 

mein G-eschlecht, 

Bestimmt, Erleuchtetes zu sehen, nicht 
das Licht ’ 

(6) ‘Veisuch emer Witterungslehre ’ "Das 

Wahre laJBt sich memals von uns direkt 
erkennen, vir schauen es nur im Abglanz, im 
Beispiel Symbol, m emzelnen und verwandten 
Eisehemungen 5 This essay was finished by 
January 1819 (see Boyd, op cit , p 126), and 
published m 1825 

(c) ‘Proomion’, vv 7-10 


c Sow eit das Ohr, soweit das Auge reicht, 

Du findest nur Bekanntes, das lhm gleicht, 
Und demes Geistes hoch&tcr Feueiflug 
Hat schon am Gleiehms, hat am Bild genug 
Written m Weimar, March 181b 

6 Faust Eme Tragodie von Goethe 31 d 
Einleitunq und erlcmte) nden Anmerk ungen ion 
G v Loepei Zweitei Teil, Beilm, Rempel, 
1870, p \1 

7 i, 99 d-100a m Stephanuss numbexmg of 
Plato’s works 

8 Goethe -Jahrbuch, 1894, xv, 268 F M 
Stawell and G L Dickinson in Goethe and Faust , 
London, G Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1928, p 127, 
express the same trend of thought * 4 We remembei 
also, and no doubt Goethe with his feeling for 
Plato, meant us to lemember, the Platonic 
myth of the cave 5 


M L.R XL 
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an den Augen Sclimerzen empfmden, unci sich wegwendend nach den Gegenstanden 
kehren, die er anzusehen vermag 7 ’ Wem kamen Inerbei meht die Verse ms GedaehtniB 
‘Sie tntt hervor » — und leider soli on geblendet, kehi’ ich mich weg, vom Augenschmerz 
durchdrimgen’ (Faust, vv 4701-2), und ‘So da!3 wir wieder nach der Erde blicken 
(ebd v 4713)’ 

To anyone acquainted -with Plato’s Phaedo and the famous 'Simile of the Cave 5 
at the' begin nin g of the seventh book of the Republic the resemblance is indeed 
striking 

If these paiallels are to be more than mere coincidences, the question arises 
whether Goethe knew these passages at all Not everyone is familiar with the 
Phaedo and the Republic , and not everyone will link ideas contained m the 
Phaedo with those from the opening chapters of Book vn of the Republic unless 
he is almost simultaneously confronted with the two 

Reseai ch shows this to have been the case. Goethe’s own philosophical library 
contained but few works by ancient philosophers 

Von antiker Philosophie besaB Goethe eigentlieh wemg Emige (zum Theil meht 
emmal aufgeschnittene) Dialog© des Plato, die aristotehsche Politik, erne Schrift uber 
Empedokles, den Neuplatomker Proklus und das vielbenutzte Handbuchlein Epiktets 1 

This being unhelpful, we now turn to an examination of the lecords of the Wiemar 
Library 2 There are two entries concerning Goethe bon owing works by Plato 
from the library The first 3 dates back to 1801 and is of no value for our investiga- 
tion The book borrowed on that occasion was the ninth volume of Henri Esticnne’s 
edition of Plato which contains Books ix-xn of the Laws, the Epmomis and the 
Timaeus , and was returned in 1803. The second entry 4 is of great 'interest and 
importance From 27 to 31 May 1826, Goethe borrowed Plato Auseilesene 
Oesprache , ubersetzt von Friedrich Leopold Oraf zu Stolberg T 1-3 (2 Bde ) 5 The 
first two parts contain I, Phadros, Gastmahl, Ion ; II, Theages , Gorgias, Erstei 
Alcibiades, Zweiter Alcibiades. The third and last part contains Apologie, odei 
V ertheidigung des SoJcrates , von Platon ; Apologie , oder Vertheidigung des SoJcrates 
vor semen Richtern , von Xenophon; Knton, ein platomsches Gesprach, Phadon , 
uber die UnsterbhchJceit der Seele , em platomsches Gesprach , Anfang des siebenten 
Buchs der RepubliJc des Platon , als erne Beilage zum Phadon 

There cannot be any doubt that Goethe was familiar with the passages we have 
mentioned The beginning of Book vn of Plato’s Republic translated by Count 
Stolberg covers the first three chapters, 6 and it is safe to assume that the insistence 
on the effect of darkness and sudden fight upon the human eye, which the 'Simile 
of the Cave ’ contains, proved to be of great interest to Goethe. In the simile, it 
will be remembered, men in a cave are chamed in such a maimer that they are 
only able to look straight ahead, while behind them, m the distance, a fire is burning 
thus they can only see on the wall facing them the shadows of those that pass by 
between the fire and themselves. Here are some extracts, in Count Stolberg’s 


1 Karl Vorlander, Goethe, und Kant in Goethe - 
Jakrbuch, 1898, xix, 181 To this list there 
should be added Anstoteles , Pohhk und Frag- 
ment der Oekonomik , ubefs* Schlosser , 1798 (with 
its pages uncut), Oeconomica , ed, Gotthng, Jena , 
1830, and Plato , Brief e, ubers. Schlosser , 1795 
(also with its, pages uncut). See reference in 
n 5 below 

2 E v Keudali and W. Deetjen, Goethe als 


Benutzer der Weimaret Bibhothel , Weimar, 
1931. 

8 Ibid no 270 4 Ibid no 1718 

5 A copy of this work is among the emige 
(zum Theil meht emmal aufgeschnittene) Dialoge 
von Plato which Goethe possessed its pages are 
uncut. Of Karl Vorlander, Kant j Schiller j Goethe, 
2nd ed , Leipzig, F. Memer, 1923, p, 283. 

6 I e Stephanus, ii, 514-518 B 
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translation, 1 of the effect upon the human eye when these men are suddenly 
released from their fetters and forced to turn round 

Jedesmal, w enn man emen losete, lhn plotzlich das Haupt mnzukehren, zu gehen, 
imd zum Licht aufzusehen zwange, wurd’ er bei diesem alien Schmeiz empfinden, und 
des blendenden Glanzes wegen die Gegenstande selbst mcht erblicken, deren Schatten 
er vorher sah 

And further down 

Zwange man lhn nun zum Feuer selbst hmaufzuschauen, wurden lhm die Augen 
dann mcht schmerzen? wurd’ er mcht, diesen Anblick meidend, sichumkehren zu jenen 
Gegenstanden, die er sehen konnt’ 9 

And lastly 

Und zuvorderst wurd’ er die Schatten am leichtesten sehen, dann im Wasser die 
Schemen der Menschen mid andrer Dmge 

Heie it will he appiopnate also to quote fiom Count S to] berg’s translation of the 
Phaedo , c 48 

Nacli diesem schien mir ich musse mich huten, dafi mir mcht ctwa widerfuhre, 
was denen zu widerfahren pflegt, welche erne 8 onnenfins terms beobachten. Denn 
emige verderben sich die Augen, wenn sie mcht das Bild der Sonn 5 * * * im Wasser odei 
sonst worm betrachten. Solehes erwog ich, und furchte, meine Seele mochte ganzhch 
erblmden, wofern ich mit Augen die Dmge betraehtete, oder mit jedem andern Smne 
sie zu beruhren suchte. 

Thus Goethe’s acquaintance with the two passages — of which the extract from 
Plato’s Republic is easily the more important — is definitely established. Further- 
more, the date on which he bon owed the work is significant, and allows us to con- 
firm once more our assumption of the year 1826 as the time of the composition 
of the monologue. As is known — and as Goethe’s diary proves in part — the poet 
was occupied with the fifth act of Faust II in 1825, and he only turned to other 
paits of the tragedy (apart from Helena) in the spring of 1826 This is made abun- 
dantly clear from his diary of that period 2 * * Helena, which had for a long tune 
claimed his attention to a large extent, neared completion towards the end of May, 
and on 6 June the diary records Helena abgeschlossen, and agam two days later, 
on 8 June Volhger Abschluss der Helena. If Goethe read Plato towards the end 
of May and Helena was completed at about the same time, we shall not be far 
wiong in supposing June 1826 to have been the date for the composition of Faust’s 
monologue, if, as there is good reason to believe, our preceding analysis is correct 

L. F. Gbafe 

OxFOBD 


1 No original copy of this work exists either 

in the British Museum or m the Bodleian 

Library We quote from the Oesammelte Weike 

der Binder Chnstian und Friednch Leopold 

Grafen zu Stolbei g Neunzehnter Band Ham- 

burg, 1825 , bei Peithes und Bessei This volume 

contains the third part of Count Stolberg’s 

Auserlesene Gesprache des Platon , including the 


original Zueignungsschi ift an meme SoTme which 
still bears the old date Eutm , den OOsten J uly 
1796 The thiee quotations from the Anfang 
des siebenterv Bucks dei Repubhl des Platon come 
from p 299 f and the one from the Phadon 
from p 231 f 

2 Pmower, op cit pp 150-4. 
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HERDER AND MASARYK: SOME POINTS OF CONTACT 


No more instructive or illuminating approach to Heider can be found than m the 
writings of Thomas Gamgue Masaryk, the philosopher-President 1 There are simi- 
larities that are at times breathtaking That is not to say, however, that the one 
is a mere metamorphosis of the other There is more — and less — m Masaryk than 
a restatement of Herder He knew Herder, understood him, and protested that, 
hke Lessmg, he had been unjustly overshadowed by Goethe , 2 but his own outlook 
was derived, not from Herder, but from the latter’s Czech heirs, Dobrovsky, 
Jungmann, Kollar, Safafik, Palacky, Havlicek, whose teachings were added to 
a sound philosophical schooling in which Hume and Comte played a prominent 
pait, it was coloured, too, by a fa mi liarity with Musset and the Romanticism 
of which Musset is the characteristic Representative , and, above all, Masaryk led 
that active life of public service that was Herder’s elusive dream It was Masaryk’s 
view that the heritage of the great Bohemian thinkers Hus and Comemus reached 
Leibniz and Herder, fiom whom it was retransmitted to the leading spirits of the 
Czech Renaissance 3 This view has been disputed , 4 but in any event it is cleai that 
Masaryk embodies a development of Heidenan thought leading to more coheient 
and practical conclusions A confiontation of the two men enables us, theiefore, 
to see what Heidei might have achieved, with greater piecision and more exactness 
of method, and, accoidmgly, to understand what German thought has missed in 
Herdei’s and subsequent times We feel that a Herder, with Masarykian consistency, 
might well have occupied a position of eminence equal, if not superior, to that of 
Kant, and had that been so, the whole post- Classical outlook of Germany might 
have been different Read side by side with Masaryk, Herder’s merits as well as 
his flaws, the positive nature of his philosophy as well as its shortcomings, stand 
out m greater rehef, and he slips more easily into his real position in German 
thought Comparison with Masaryk, as with Pascal , 5 * * gives greater unity and 
cohesion to Herder’s arguments In short, the mirror that we hold up to him, 
by showing us what he might have been, helps us to understand him more 
fully. 

The theme of the two men was fundamentally the same — the diagnosis and 
cure of modern ills Both were tirelessly engaged m a battle against scepticism, 
both saw that their respective ages were tormentmg themselves m agonies of doubt 
and despair, clutchmg at straws, muttermg shibboleths, indulging m empty dreams 
and restless yearnmgs m a hopeless effort to make up for the msecunty that loss 
of faith had engendered, Masaryk fought agamst that mat du siecle which Herder, 
as Sturmer und Dranger , in part precipitated and then, as the prophet of Humamtat , 
resisted In the eyes of each man the remedy was the same — the doctrine of 

1 There are available in English translation a bibliography Attention is also diawn to 

The Spirit of Russia, 2 vols , London, 1919, Masaryk’s The New Europe {The Slav Standpoint), 
The Making of a State , London, 1927, Modern London, 1918 (for private circulation), especially 

Man and Religion , London, 1938, and The Ideals pp 4, 17, 19, 20 
of Humanity and How to Work , London, 1938 2 Modern Man and Religion , p 274 

In addition, the leader is refened to K Capek, 8 The Making of a State , p. 424 

President Masaryk tells his Story , London, 1934, 4 Cf K Bittner, Herdeis Geschichtsphilosophte 

and Masaryk on Thought and Life , Conversations und die Slawen , Reiehenberg, 1929, p 106 

withK Capek, London, 1938 W Preston Warren, 5 Cf Modern Language Review, xxxvu, 56-63 

Masaryk? s Democracy , London, 1941, contains 
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Humamtat. It is Audi Erne Philosophie , the Idem , and the Humanitatsbnefe m 
more modern dress that we read when we study the writings of the liberator - 
president 

Herder is frequently mentioned m significant contexts m Masaryk’s books 
Modern Man arid Religion contams a lengthy characterization of Herder, 1 this, 
taken by itself, adds nothing to our knowledge, but, when we remember that 
sustained and favoui able judgements of German thinkers are conspicuously absent 
m Masaryk’s writings, this one is quite notable Masaryk stresses four obvious 
major points m Herder, his doctrine of Humamtat , his view of the continuity and 
divine purpose inherent in history, his vision of the future of the Slavs, and his 
statement of the idea of nationality, which includes such subsidiary topics as the 
folksong, the relativity of cultuial manifestations, and the integration of nationalism 
and internationalism 

These points may be supplemented and illuminated by reference to other passages 
m Masaryk’s works The President’s idea of humanity has been concisely described 
as fc the continual doing of what men need m specific circumstances for maintaining 
and for maximizing then distinctive possibilities and values’ 2 At every stage we 
are reminded of Herder's remark* 4 Jeder strebe also auf seinem Platz, zu sein was 
er m der Folge der Binge sem kann’, 3 and of his definition of Humamtat as ‘der 
Charakter unsres Geschlechts das Ziel unsres Bestrebens, die Summe unsrer 
Ubungen, unser Wert der Schatz und die Ausbeute aller menschhchen Bemuh- 
ungen’ 4 Masaryk’s aim to 4 make men more effective agents m the social cosmos’, 
by means of aiding them to formulate a complete understanding of all nature and 
cultuie and their place withm it 5 , is no more and no less than Herder’s too When 
we proceed to details, the parallel becomes more striking than ever Masaryk 
desued the cultivation of the whole man, in every sphere of life, and would hear 
nothing of the development of any one aspect to the detriment or neglect of 
another 6 He believed man to be at the top of a rismg scale of being, nature 
movmg from simple beginnings to ever more complex forms In this opinion he 
was as non-Darwinian as the Ideen themselves 7 

It is clear that Masaryk’s Humamtat might well be open to the same reproach 
as Herder’s — namely that it involves a conflict between free will and determinism 
Is man merely a 'passive pupil of nature’ and of history — to refer to Comte’s 
objection to Herder — or is his will to function withm the historical environment in 


1 Pp 121-4 

2 W Preston Wairen, p 20o. 

3 Weile, ed Suphan, xiv, 149 

4 Welle , xvn, 138 Cf Modern Language 
Review , xxxix, 261 

5 W Preston Warren, p 224 

6 Masaryk on Thought and Life, p 38 f , gives 
us this from an epistemological approach ‘My 
own standpoint — above all, as I have said not 
to forget that m every act of knowledge the 
whole man is concerned I accept reason and 
the senses, I recognize also feelings and will, 
altogether the whole of experience, also through 
feeling, sympathy, and effort a reasonable man 
finds the” kernel of truth, sometimes more than 
a kernel But the duality of reason and the 
senses, not that Reason and experience are 

complimentary to each other True, experience 
of the senses is unreliable, but it is supervised 
and checked by reason Reason might err, but 


it is again checked by experience ’ Exactly the 
position of Vom Erlennen und Empfinden 
Cf below, p 126 

7 President Masaryk tells his Story , p 106 
4 1 believe in the idea of hfe, by which I under- 
stand that life is one, but is incarnate m a multi- 
tude of forms, each creature is, as a creature, 
like all the others m something because, like 
them, it is alive And yet each differs from all 
the others By means of their similarity I can 
build up from that multitude of creatures the 
whole scale of created things from the simplest 
form to man This gradation, this hieiarchy, we 
encounter m every sphere, whenever we compare, 
arrange, appraise If you ask how these diverse 
forms and species originate, I answer that I do 
not know but I do not accept Darwin’s theory 
of mechanical evolution, I do not accept his 
principle of selection m the struggle for life ’ 
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winch he finds himself? Masarvk saw the difficulty and solved it His solution 
says exactly what Herder ought to have said, but did not, because of his methodical 
insufficiency It is a lengthv statement, but amply merits quotation, not only for 
its own sake, but — if one may put it so — as a vicarious filling m of an awkward 
gap m Herder’s doctime In the light of it Herder’s thought reveals itself to us 
as bemg quite coherent, as it undoubtedly was to Herder himself, although his 
way of stating it did not make it appear to be so In a conversation with Capek, 
Masaryk says 1 

I do behe\e, I must believe m Providence which governs the development of the 
world and of humanity, and of any one of us Once I acknowledge God the creator 
and dnector, I must v see m everything some order, plan, and reasonable aim. 

Or deter rnimsm? (Capek ) 

Yes, that’s understood Determinism means a fixed order m Nature, m man, m 
society, and m its development everywhere exact law We find it m matter, we dis- 
cover the beautiful order of the atoms f more and more we shall be able to see this 
obedience to law m the life of the man, m the history of states, nations, and of humanity, 
sir, and we shall be able to collaborate with it consciously » The more knowledge we 
shall acquire the clearer will the aim and purpose of every thmg be revealed to us, 
knowledge itself is the ascertainment of laws, and the bringing of facts into lawful 
order , and that is only the begmmng 

When you say determinism you raise with it the old problem what then happens with 
the freedom of the will ? If our actions are directed , whether by Providence or by natural 
causation, is not our supposed will and moral jreedom only an illusion? (Capek ) 

It is not We can choose — after all, experience itself guarantees us this Only m the 
causal world can we anticipate, act with forethought, prepare for the future, con- 
sistently, with real will Determmism excludes not freedom, but caprice, fancy and 
instability, it leads to pei severance and consistency — without determinism, without 
the exact concatenation of cause and effect theie would be no responsibility There 
would be mere fortuity; we should not be responsible for our deeds, and the motives 
for our actions would rise up in us without reason by mere chance The freedom and 
predestination of man is given by his relation to God, omnipotent and omniscient, 
knowing the past and the future, determining this future Man is after the divine 
image, God could not create man except after the likeness of his own image, from this 
follows for man a conscious synergism, collaboration, with the divme will In acquiring 
knowledge of Nature, and of man, in revealmg the natural laws, spiritual and historical, 
m accepting and fulfilling those laws we participate in the divme creation and direction 
of the world Synergism with the divme will gives man his measure of freedom and 
of determinism, the stronger and the more conscious he is, the more of both.. .Along 
with God, and under God, we are autonomous beings ; we have the right of initiative, and 
we bear also the burden of responsibility. Hence the duty of activism, and of striving, 
of resoluteness, and of courage . Determmism does not mean the absence of freedom, 
on the contrary An immature man who does not understand the order of the world 
and its grandeur, a man m his primeval weakness and lack of judgement sees m the 
world and also in his own life a kaleidoscope of single, unconnected phenomena, every- 
where he sees the unreasonable caprice of spirits, gods, of chance, aitd of blind fate . 
An mdetermimst is a slave* he is bound blindly by customs and superstitions, he is 
subject to instincts, he has no free will. A man has only as much reasonable freedom, 
as much determinism as he can understand in himself and in the order of the world. 

To m,e determinism is a consequence of theism, of the acknowledgement of the 
teleological order in the world. We also are fulfilling universal laws and are actmg 
causally 

Even m our mistakes? (Capek.) 

Of course. 

Nothing (in spite of some un-English expressions m the translation) could state 
more adequately Herder’s views on this important pomt There is the same belief 


Masaryk on Thought and Life , pp. 73-7. 
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m a Providence that progressively reveals itself in nature and human actions, the 
same teaching that man’s proper destiny is to co-operate with God, the same 
rejection of habit and immaturity and consequent praise of striving m the Faustian 
sense , 1 the same conviction that only knowledge of the truth, reason acquired 
through experience, can lead man forward and give him freedom , 2 and the same 
acceptance of the idea that man can learn even through error 3 Herder’s books 
and sermons contam ample evidence of all this, but he never possessed the degiee 
of systematic thought necessary to set it down in unified and cogent form Here 
Masaryk says no more and no less than what was in Herder’s mind. 

Several further pomts emerge First of all, we are shown that such a relationship 
of the mdividual to the umverse implies an anti-pantheistic religion Notwith- 
standing much that has been said to the contrary, Herder was not a pantheist, 
his Gott provides ample proof of that, despite the fact that his thought contains 
something of the outer framework of pantheism 4 Masai yk, like Pascal, enables 
us to grasp this more clearly, to undei stand that it would be loadmg Heider with 
far too much mconsistency to suppose that he ever believed m any other than a 
transcendental God Masaryk 1 s dicta serve as catalytic agents to precipitate the 
matter which is held m the fluid bulk of Herder’s thought. He regards pantheism 
as an error that has grown up because of the subjectivistic trend of modern thought, 
particularly smee the time of Kant 

I know [he says] that pantheism is modern, and I can understand that But it is 
impossible to explam the world by pantheism, all experience speaks against it I repeat 
I can understand why people m our times are delighted with pantheism. People want 
order and unity m the midst of chaotic multifanousness, for modem people paper- 
theism does not suffice, they have artistic aspirations, and these can be satisfied by 
pantheism, all that I understand, but nevertheless I cannot accept pantheism . 5 

In making this observation on historical lrnes, Masai yk causes us to reflect at 
the same time that if only Herder’s transcendentalism had been accepted as such, 
if only its externalities had not been seized upon to the detriment of its real doctrinal 
kernel, the world would have been able to make use of a fertile alternative to the 
pantheism that was mherent in Hegel and all the aberiations of one kind or another 
that derive from him 

Masaryk’s religion is as anti-ecclesiastical as Herder’s The pernicious effects of 
intolerance and obscurantism which are referred to at all times, from the Fragmente 
to the Adrastea , the rejection of the belief that man is inherently evil, the primacy 
of the moral content of faith, the refusal to accept happiness as a motive in human 
behaviour, the ardent belief in immortality, both earthly and heavenly, is amply 
evident in both men’s works On the latter point, Masaryk’s statement m his 
conversations with Capek represents an almost exact reproduction — even down 
to the image of the asymptote — of the contents of the fifth book of the Ideen and 
the conclusion of the essay e liber Liebe und Selbstheit 5 It runs 

I don’t know how to believe that after death we shall pass into some divine primary 
substance, as monism, pantheism teach I want to be myself also after death, I don’t 
want to dissolve into some metaphysical jelly Perhaps after death we shall be given 
fuller and more complete knowledge, also knowledge of God it may be that life after 
death is an asymptote approaching to God ; always and always nearer, eternally nearer — 


1 Werle , xm, 190, xiv, 567, xix, 324. 4 Cf Modern Language Bevieio, xxxvn, 61 

3 Werlce , xm, 145, 191 f , xvi, 560. 5 Modem Man and Religion , p. 194 f Cf 

3 Werlce , xm, 148 also p 98 
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well, yes, this also is a continuation of life upon earth, because God is the chief and 
foremost object of our thinking, knowing and striving 1 

This is precisely the content of the final scene of Faust 

Masaryk’s study of histoiv was animated, as was Herder’s, by the desne to trace 
the self-revelation of the divine, and to an ive at a means of understanding the present 
and gui din g the futuie 2 He distinguished this carefully from what he called the 
subjection, by the modern age, of the e whole world and life to deterministic 
causality’, the ‘foxesigkt, calculation, preciseness’ that is evident as ‘ people are 
beginning to be more concerned about their future’ 3 — which is not dissimilar to 
what Goethe means by the Care that bhnds Faust C I am not, he says, against 
history, but I am agamst historicism , by that I mean that the past is not a decisive 
argument m itself, because in the past there is good and bad I base myself only 
on what is good in the past History is the teacher of life, but of all the historians 
we have had, how many have been real teachers ? ’ 4 This is just the same approach 
that led Herder to deal selectively with history m his Humamtatsbnefe and Adrastea, 
to pick out only that which illustrated and embodied the eternal, divine truths 
of the universe — difficult task that that is ' — and to present it for the edification 
of his fellow men 

An enlightened outlook, itself the product of an understanding view of history 
and of the individual’s place within it, will be the mamsprmg of that endless effort, 
work, striving, that rejection of the ‘thraldom of habit ’, 5 which is Masaryk’s ideal 
We are back agam m the midst of the Herderian philosophy of life This striving, 
bom of dissatisfaction, is sublimated into the ideal of an endless endeavour to fulfil 
the divine purpose of history, of an understanding co-operation with God’s inten- 
tions, such as we have already noticed m the long extract above The course of 
history teaches not only individuality, but collaboration as well c In Nature life 
does not exist, only living individualities ’ 6 fi History tends not towards uniformity, 

1 Masaryk on Thought and Life , p 70 Cf nahert sich der Asymptote, aber sie eireicht 

Herder, We/ Ice, XV, 325 f. The image of the sie me zu unsrer Seligkeit konnen wir me den 

hyperbola and the asymptote is taken from Begriff unsres Dasems verlieren, und den unend- 
Hemsterhuis Herder’s remarks, which merit lichen Begnff, dab wir Gott smd, erlangen ’ 

quotation, may be further compared with Masaryk (ibid 100) defines love m Herderian 

Masaryk’s views on ‘The Religion of Love’ terms as ‘activity, work, collaboration, creation 

Heider writes ‘Nur auf unseim eignen Dasem for others and for oneself It is not sentimental — 

und BewuBtsem ruht die Existenz andrer, so sentimentality is egoistic, and indulges in its 

fern sie durch Liebe und Sehnsucht mil uns own feelings Love of one’s neighbour is not 

veiknupft smd, verloren wir jene, so hatten wn only compassion m misfortune, it is not only 
auch von diesen keinen GenuB mehr Notwendig commiseration, it is also shared pleasure Love 

wird unsre Existenz von Stufe zu Stufe immer of one’s neighbour is in the scheme of the 

freier und wirkender werden unser GenuB wird world (it) must express itself m work, in 
wemger verdeiben und zerstoren, wir werden collaboration, in creation, and by this m the 
immer mehr Ereuden schmecken lernen, indem perfectmg of the world that is given to us’ The 
wir geben und tun, als indem wir nehmen und whole content of Herder’s essay is reproduced, 

leiden Indessen schemt das gegenseitige Ver- 2 Masaryk on Thought and Life , p 72 ‘In 

haltms me ganz aufhoien zu konnen, das die natural development I seek purpose and order, 

Summe, dieses ganzen Glucks macht Um zu sense m historical progress, I enquire for what 

geben, mussen immer Gegenstande sem, die da purpose it all happened and where it is leading 

nehmen, um zu tun, andre, fur die man tue; to’ Also The Spn it of Russia, n, 555 

Freundschafb und Liebe smd me moglich, als 3 Modern Man and Religion , p 236 

zwischen gegenseitigen freien, konsonen, aber 4 President Masaryk tells his Story , p. 216 

meht umsonen, geschweige identifizierten Ge- 5 Making of a State , p 397, Masaryk on 
schopfen Und was endhch den GenuB des Thought and Life , pp 17, 75, 152, Ideals of 

hochsten Wesen anbetriffb, o, da bleibts immer Humanity and How to Work (a whole book being 

“Hyperbel mit lhrer Asymptote”, wie unser devoted to the latter theme ’), p 129 

Autor sagt, und muB es bleiben. Bie Hyperbel 6 Masaryk on Thought and Life , p 15 
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but towaids vanety, towards organized variety, which very often is misrepresented 
as barren, monotonous, indiscriminate uniformity ', 1 it reveals, as the Humamtats - 
brief e put it c eme unendliche Veischiedenheit, zu einer Emheit strebend, die m 
alien liegt, die alle fordert \ 2 

This brmgs us to the question of nationalism, a central feature in the outlook 
of both men Nationality — that much abused thing • — is for Masai yk and Herder 
one of the facts of nature It is not to bo frustrated, but intelligently — under - 
standingly, humanely, morally — fostered, for to do otherwise would be contraiy 
to the will of God, of whom nature is the 'living garment 5 From Masaryk’s 
nationalism, as from Herder’s, is derived that hatred of the state, as a non-national 
growth, and consequently, since the state was scarcely anything but non-national 
in Herder’s time and only slightly less so m Masaryk’s, of the state generally. The 
fateful doctime of self-determination follows as matter of couise It is required 
that the state shall represent the nation — the theme that fills Masaiyk’s celebrated 
inaugural lecture at King’s College, London, and is to be found equally, if not so 
precisely set out, in the Ideen Such nationalism as the two men have m mind, 
lestmg upon national self-knowledge and national self-respect, contains within 
itself the real basis of internationalism, the respect of nationalities for one another, 
and anyone who wishes to see how the one is integrated m the other cannot do 
better than read Herder’s Humanitatsbriefe and Masaryk’s Making of a State , or 
mdeed any other work by this writer. For both men, 'between the love for one’s 
nation, the love for one’s country, and humanity there is no disagreement ’. 3 
'The 4 'national idea” thus conceived is a noble and worthy political force that 
welds individuals mto a self- sacrificing whole , and humanity is made up of organized 
national wholes ’ 4 

We are not surprised to find in Masaryk’s works a senes of thumb-nail sketches 
of Euiopean nationalities, arismg out of his reading and travels, on the same lines 
as Herder’s, revealing the same breadth of outlook and the same fertile gift of 
generalization, while in The Spirit of Russia we have a full-length study, entirely 
m the Herdenan temper, of the civilization, history and historic function of a 
country. In regard to his own country, Masaryk was well aware of the debt that 
Czech nationalism owed to Herder, particularly to his vision of the Slav future in 
the sixteenth book of the Ideen 5 In his own measures for fostering Czech nationality 
Masaryk was inspired with the same spirit and proceeded in the same manner as 
his predecessor had done for Germany The sense of being cut off from the real 
elements m the national past by a gulf of two or three centuries of foreign cultural 
hegemony is an obvious common starting point 6 There is the same stress on the 
educative function of literature Nowhere, we are told by both thinkers, does the 
national spirit reveal itself so clearly as in art and literature 7 — mdeed, m Masaryk’s 
case there was little appreciation of literature apart from its sociological function 8 
In view of this, aesthetic values take second place to ethical values Masaryk 


1 The Problem of Small Nations m the 
European Crisis’, Masaryk’s inaugural lecture 
at King's College, London, reprinted in R. W 
Seton-Watson, Masaryk m England , Cambridge, 

1943, p 144 

3 Weile, xvm, 300 

3 Masaryk on Thought and Life, p 212 

4 Making of a State, p 426, the same work 

contanis other significant statements on this 

point at pp 390 and 409 Cf also Ideals of 


Humanity, p. 17 f , Masaryk on Thought and 
Life , pp 174-6, 202; Masaryk m England, p 145. 

5 In addition to Bittner, referred to above, 
p. 120, n 4, cf R Schierenberg, Der pohtische 
He 1 ) dei, Graz, 1932 

6 C± W. Preston Warren, pp 174-6 and 
President Masaryk tells his Story, pp 157, 186 f 

^ Ibid, p 102 

s W Preston Warren, p 137 
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will hear as little of Vari poui Vait as Herder would hear of the later works* of 
Goethe and Schiller Finally, in a passage such as the following, can we fail 
to catch the echo of Herder's voice, declaiming not only on creative genius 
but on the dramatic nature of history and his favounte topic w Bildung der 
Menschheit ' ? 

Politics contain an element of poetry,* in fact they have as much poetry in them as 
they have creative force I think that we can consciously form and fashion our own lives 
and those of the people near us to a considerable extent life can and must create, 
life itself is drama, just as Shakespearean drama is life. And what are politics in the 
best sense of the word but the conscious forming of people, the fashioning and trans- 
forming of real life ’ 1 2 

Paiallels could easily be multiplied 

Masaryk’s criticism of German culture — which should be read in the same light 
as Herder’s criticism of French culture, except that it is incomparably better 
informed than Herder’s — is of value in assistmg us to assess Herder’s place m it 
We are brought back to our startmg point, the mal du siicle, the crisis m modern 
civilization, which he was for ever striving to overcome and which he saw to be 
more acutely present m Germany (and Russia) than anywhere else Masarvk 
found its origin m scepticism and revolution, in the heritage of Hume and Kant 
and in the destruction of all accepted authority by the French Revolution, itself, 
as Herdei had said as well, the continuation and completion of the Reformation 
Against Kant he directed blows as bitter as Herder did He attacked his excessive 
mtellectuahsm and consequent neglect of the complete man, his theory of know- 
ledge assailed the Kantian a prion categories with as much vigour as the Metdkntik 
had done, and finally he held Kant responsible for the elevation of the human 
ego to a position of such supremacy as to lead to that solipsism, that titamsm, 
which he saw as the root cause of Germany’s subsequent ills, m just the same way 
as Herder ascribed to Kant the guilt for all the evils of the end of the eighteenth 
century To Capek Masaryk said 

What Copernicus achieved m astronomy Kant did in epistemology knowledge does 
not conform to the objects, but the objects conform to our knowledge, what we take 
to be the external world, reality, is the product of our subjectivity It is only a step 
m time from subjectivism to solipsism Only myself, solus ipse , I alone am the creator 
of the world, the world is my idea Kant and the German idealists overtrumped the 
superman and created the supercreator . All Kant’s aprionsm is phantasy, myth; 
that duahsm of pure and impure reason is the old dualism of reason and the senses 
based on the wrong psychological analysis of the process of perception.. .There is 
reason, and there are the senses, but they are not m conflict I ask you [he says, and 
in so doing sums up the tenets of' Vom Erlcennen und Empflnden ], why should pure 
reason give better and more certain knowledge than impure reason which is connected 
with the senses and which forms our experience ? 2 

In The Making of a State he went further and affirmed. 

He [Kant] built up a whole system of a priori eternal truths, and thus opened the 
door to all the fantastications of German subjectivism, or ‘Idealism’, which necessarily 
led to egomame isolation, or ‘solipsism’, to aristocratic mdividuahsm and to super - 
mamshness based on force . . .His followers held fast to his earlier subjectivism and, 
m the name of ‘Idealism’, gave themselves up to arbitrary constructions of the Uni- 
verse, to a metaphysical Titamsm, or cult of the gigantie, which necessarily led the 

1 President Masaryk tells his Story , p 224. 

2 Masai yl on Thought and Life , pp 36-7 and 51. 
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German subjectivists mto moral isolation The fanciful imaginings of Fichte and 
Schellmg brought forth the nihilism and pessimism of Schopenhauer. The Titans grew 
angry and ironical — though anger and irony in a Titan are a contradiction in terms — 
and finally fell mto despair. Subjective individualism, which becomes intensified 
into superior self-sufficiency and Titanic pseudo -godhkeness, ends by being unbearable 
In the last resort, men of this temper do violence either to themselves or to their 
neighbours, and commit suicide or murder The German ‘Nation of Thinkers and 
Philosophers ’ had the greatest number of suicides, developed the completest militarism 
and caused the world war 1 * * * * * * * 

It may be argued that this titamsm appeared m the Sturm und Liang period, 
before the major works of Kant were published, but is it not equally clear that 
Classicism was just evolving a solution that was to appear m the writings of the 
maturing Goethe and in the Ideen of Herder, when the Ci itiques gave to Classicism 
a new twist which led to the remarkable extravagances of the Romanticists 9 Can we 
be astonished at Goethe’s hostility to the Romantic movement, which obscured the 
balance he had so painfully striven to achieve 9 

Masai yk does not say as much, but his annihilating analysis of the evils of the 
nineteenth century leads us to ask ourselves, without farther ado. Was not Herder 
right m his attack on Kant 92 What would have happened, had he succeeded, if 
not m demolishing the Kantian system, at least in producmg a cogent and accepted 
alternative to it 9 Is it not a tragedy that the value of his work was lost in a weltei 
of bitterness and imprecision 9 Is it not deplorable that his doctrine of HwmamtaU 
his warmth of human sympathy, his breadth of outlook, should have been swamped 
beneath all the results of Kantianism 9 Were not Herder’s contemporaries nearer 
the mark than they could know when they thought him so important a thinker 
as to nominate him as a candidate for a seat m the Institut, and to refer to him as 
the ‘Plato’ of the Christian world 9 Dare we whisper the words of philosophical 
heresy, ‘Close your Kant, open your Herder to those who would seek for one 
of the most notable ‘might-have-beens’ of modern cultural history 9 Whatever 
one may think of Masaryk’s charge, the fact remains that Herder was displaced 
from a position of major prominence 

This is not to say that Herder s influence on his own country was not great 
Only it might have been so much greater He taught the Germans to be self- 
conscious and to think historically , he led them to a new conception of literature 
he left them a belief in the infallibility of emotion, which has welled up from 
time to time, and he provided them with a faith that is not unlike a modern 
re-statement of Mysticism AH this, in addition to the eneouiagement he gave to 
various special fields of human thought, such as linguistics, education, biology, 
criticism, psychology, theology, etc But how much has been obscured and lost 1 
How little he is recognized and read ! Kant supervened, and Herder was swept 
from view. 


1 Making of a State , pp 309-10, 315 and 318 

On Masaryk’s view of this historic function of 

Kantian philosophy, of further, Masaryk on 

Thought and Life , p 53, Modem Man and 

Religion , p 97 f , Spirit of Russia, i, 205 f , 

210-13 and n, 469, 554 With Masaryk’s thesis 
that the cnsis thus brought about in modem 

philosophy led to suicide as a mass phenomenon 

one may compare Leon Daudet’s characteriza- 
tion of the nmeteenth century as Te siecle du 

suicide en commun* (Le Stupide XI Xe Slide, 
33rd ed Pans, 1929, p 272). 


2 On Herder and Kant, cf not onlv Hayrn, 
Herder , n, 651-718, Berlin, 1885, but also G 
Jacoby, Herdeis und Kants AsthetiL, Leipzig, 
1907, T. Litt, Herder und Kant als Leuter dei 
geistigen Welt , Leipzig, 1930, H Meyer-Benfey, 
Herdei und Kant , Halle, 1904, B Neumann, 
Herder und der Kampf gegen die Kantischen 
Inlehren an der Universitat Jena , Progr. Berlin, 
1911, A Tumarkin, Heidei und Kant, Bern, 
1896 
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A fanciful imagination may discover some significant symbolism m the fact 
that it was the S.S Herder that earned Masaryk to America to 30m his bnde, 1 
and that, having discharged the task of placmg him m the land which was to 
contribute so decisively to the fulfilment of his own and his country’s destiny, 
this ship proceeded to sink on her next voyage That has been Herder’s fate to 
carry others and then be lost It does not need the equivalent of deep-sea diving 
to salve the treasures that he holds, m spite of changing and deceptive currents 
The reward is well worth the effort 

A Gillies 

Hull 

1 President Masaryl tells his Story , p 118, 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

Sir Henry Parker, Lord Morley and Albrecht Purer 

When I edited Lord Morley ’s translation of forty-six lives from Boccaccio s De 
clans muhei ibus for the Early English Text Society, I omitted to mention that 
a drawing of him by Durer still exists m the British Museum. A reproduction was, 
included by Lionel Oust m The Paintings and Drawings of Albrecht Durer , ‘The 
Portfolio 5 , London, 1897, p 92 The drawing bears the date 1523, which shows that 
the two men must have met when Morley visited Numbeig in that year at the head 
of a mission which was to confer the Order of the Gaiter on the Archduke Ferdinand. 
Morley had arrived by 19 November and the ceremonv took place on 8 December. 
At that time, some four and a half vears befoie Diner’s death, the artist was at 
the height of his powers The poitiait of Morley, who was then forty-seven, exhibits* 
all Durer J s mastery of detail The gown of nch material "with an elaborate fioial 
pattern, the fur collar and the gold chain about Morley’s shoulders are all admirably 
drawn. But it is the face that holds our attention It is an ascetic face with a 
sensitive mouth, the slightly drooping corners of which impart a famt suggestion 
of melancholy The general impression of gravity is confirmed by the eyes. These 
are thoughtful and gaze ahead with concentration, as if in profound meditation 
It is remarkable to see how closely the quiet, scholarly personality revealed by 
Durer answers to the dominant characteristics of Morley as we find them in his 
writings The portrait is of interest not only because it is the vivid creation of a 
great artist but also because it is obviously a speaking likeness of an early English 
man of letters 

Herbert G Wright 

Bangor 


Cowper’s 4 Retirement ’ and Balzac's ‘Entretiens 5 

Theie is a passage m Cowper ? s c Retirement 5 which calls for explanation, but which, 
so far as I am aware, editors have not commented on The lines m question are 

I piaise the Frenchman, his remark was shrewd — 
k How sweet, how passing sweet, is solitude 1 
But grant me still a friend m my retreat, 

Whom I may whisper, solitude is sweet. 5 

To this Cowper adds m a footnote £ Bruyere 5 One is at first inclined to assume 
that he means La Bruyere However, the sentiment of the above lines is in no 
way characteristic of La Bruyere He regards the solitude of retirement as a 
dignified means of escape for anyone who has fallen into disgrace at court or as 
a natural resource for those who have been revolted by the artificiality of court 
life, and he thinks it normal enough for the monastic orders, hut he clearly believes 
that human society, with all its defects, is best suited to the ordinary layman 
There is indeed nothing at all resembling Cowper ’s Imes in La Bruyere 
Apparently Cowper ’s memory played him false It was Balzac to whom he was 
alluding. In the first of his Entretiens , which deals with ‘Les plaisirs de la vie 
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retiree’, he says e La solitude est certamement vne belle chose, mais ll y a plaisir 
d’ a voir quelquVn qui ssache lespondre, a qui on puisse dire de temps en temps 
que c’est vne belle chose 9 

There was more than one reason why Cowper should feel attracted to Balzac 
The older writer, because of ill-health, withdrew into the country and found 
pleasure and tranquillity in the company of his books and of nature He was also 
a master of the epistolary art and m the seventeenth century won a great reputa- 
tion m England as well as in France It is therefore interesting to see that m the 
latter half of the eighteenth century his work was still known to one of the greatest 
of English lettei -writers. 

Herbert G Wright 

Bangor 


'Teseillun 9 in the ‘Vita S Willelmi Norwicensis 9 

In his description of the tortures inflicted on the boy-martyr, Thomas of Monmouth 1 
commences (i, 5) ' Quibusdam etemm eum a tergo tenentibus, aln aperto on 
tormentum quod uulgo teseillun dicitur intromiserunt, atque per utrasque fauces 
ad posteriorem colli partem reduces corngns fiimissimo astrinxerunt nodo 9 On 
the occasion of the second discovery of the body we are told the finder v ligneumque 
uidit m ore tormentum 9 (i, 11) and lastly, combining the two items of information, 
we learn of a priest that he had in his possession ‘ligneum lllud martins tormentum 
quod uulgo Teseillun dicitur 9 (v, 5) 

There are several allusions to the saint’s beneficiaries speaking m the vernacular 
(eg v, 16, et materna lingua ait , v, 17, anghca lingua mater ait , vi, 12, lingua 
patna Patrem, patrem clamitabat ), and in each instance the speaker is of humble 
origin This probably explams why the translators adopt the rendering L m English 9 
in each instance, and the same lme of thought seems to have led them to take 
'teseillun 9 as an English word and to translate it as 'teazle 9 Of course, the absence 
of such a use from the 0 E D. does not invalidate the translation, but it does raise 
doubts which are not assuaged when we note that the form used by Thomas of 
Monmouth is not easily to be reconciled with the 0 E forms 

Another series of expressions used by the author suggests that these doubts 
are justified We read that a dreamer saw 'pre pedibus [deor]sum lumma mck- 
nantem [pis]cem qui uulgo lucius dic[itur] 9 (i, 1), that a sufferer seeking relief at 
the tomb supported himself 'duobus quos uulgo potentias uocant baculis 9 (vn, 11), 
and that a deformed girl is brought by her father 'in uehiculo rotatih quod 
ciuenam appellant 9 (vn, 16) 2 Now the remarkable thing is that these vernacular 
expressions aie Romance in origin, which suggests that the same may be true of 
'teseillun 9 Looked at m this hght the word falls into place as a derivative ulti- 
mately of tensus , whether we regard it, with Gamillscheg (E W F. s.v etresillon), 
as formed from OFr. teser parallel to OFr estesillon < esteser, or, with Meyer - 
Lubke (RE W. 8649c) as formed from tensicula ( >tresaille ), and denotes some 
kind of gag 

Alexander Bell 

Peterborough 

1 The Life and Miracles of St William of 2 Later m the same section a deformed boy is 
Norwich (Cambndge, 1896), ed A Jessopp and brought by his father ‘m ciuena rotatih’ 

M R James 
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Primer-Versions of Liturgical Prayers a Correction 

In niv article in the Modem Language Review, xxxix, October 1944, p 329, lines 
21 ff should lead as follows 

Of these feasts the Church of England letamed the first (now St Michael and 
All Angels), second, thud (now called St Peter's) and the fourth Only for the feast 
of St Michael and All Angels has the ancient Collect (in the Roman Missal used for 
both feasts of St Michael and for the Votive Mass of the Holy Angels) been pre- 
served, m a free translation, in the Prayer Book (The version quoted by Blunt, 
1903 ed , p 338 f from the Primer published by Maskell in his Monumenta differs 
from that m the Primers Brit Mus MSS 1701*0 and 17011 and Ashmol 1288 — 
ed Littlehales, ii, 18 — only m the spelling, see also Michael Warren, The Sarum 
Missal in English , 1911, n, 517 ) For the thiee other feasts, as indeed for all the 
other feasts of the Saints (except fox those of the B V M ) new Collects were 
prescribed m 1549 ’ 


Dublin 


John Hennig 



REVIEWS 

The Conflict of Homonyms m English By Edna Bees Williams (Yale Studies 
in English, vol 100) New Haven Yale University Press, London Humphiey 
Milford 1944 xn + 130pp 15$ M 

It has long been considered possible that a word may be lost from a language 
because it has become identical m sound with another word belonging to the same 
category of thought and associated with a similar syntactic usage Robert Bridges 
(who, by the way, appears consistently as Sir Robert Bridges m the book before 
us) went too far m his famous S P E Tract On English Homophones, for he ignored 
these two conditions He even predicted the doom of such a verb as icnou with 
its infinitive pronounced like the negative adverb no, the third peison singular of 
its present tense like the substantive nose, and its past tense like the adjective new 
Certainly he was lookmg far ahead and envisaging English as the umversal auxiliaiy 
language of to-morrow 'The whole inconvenience is too radical and perpetual to 
be received all over the world ’ The more cautious inquirer will naturally look to 
the past Is the loss of any one word in the English language as the result of 
homophony scientifically demonstrable ? That is the question Dr Williams attempts 
to answer m this dissertation, which consists of two quite sepaiate parts, called 
Introduction and Studies The Introduction, the first and shorter part, is compre- 
hensive and circumspect The theory or principle of £ homonymic conflict’ is 
accurately defined and objections to its validity are carefully weighed Other 
factors may account for the loss of a woid, and more than one cause may be 
lesponsible for one and the same loss ‘Seldom are circumstances so simple and 
obvious that we may say, without possibility of debate, that one cause alone was 
responsible for the loss of a word 5 Too much attention is here paid to the writings 
of Jaeschke, Hemken, Teichert, Oberdorffer and others, whose conclusions were 
based upon a manifestly inadequate knowledge of the vocabulary of Old English 
On the other hand, the fruitful investigations of Gillieron and Edmont into the 
linguistic geography of France are worthily assessed and praised The student of 
English has the New English Dictionary and Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary 
to guide him, as well as many competent dialectal glossaries and monographs, 
but he finds no complete picture of English dialects for his purpose, no linguistic 
atlas, no Enghsh counterpart of the Atlas hnguistique de la France On the whole, 
the materials at his disposal are more historical than geographical in their attitude 
and emphasis The Studies comprise the second and larger part of the book, and m 
them the authoress works along the lines indicated by Professor Robert J Menner 
m his important article contributed to Language, xn (1986), on ‘The Conflict of 
homonyms m Enghsh’, and she follows the suggestion there made that illustrations 
of this ‘conflict’ might profitably be drawn from the Middle Enghsh period, more 
especially from the thirteenth century when the importation of French words 
was frequent. Fifteen examples, some accompanied by maps, have been carefully 
selected They are ear (near), gate, lean, lease, heal (hele), breed ( brede ), bread, queen 
(quean), weigh, tray, fain (feign), sway, gam, strai(gh)t and churn (chirm) 

It is almost inevitable that the specialist, working for a long time in such a field 
as this, should come to rely more and moie upon the irrefragable evidence of place 
and time (and even frequency) which he will find so readily displayed m the pages 
of the N.E.D. That evidence is so accessible, so attractive and so authoritative, 
that, in spite of every self-imposed discipline, he 'will nevertheless finish up by 
attaching excessive significance to the place of tins earliest ascertainable appearance 
or to the date of that latest recorded instance He will, m Qther words, be using 
the Dictionary for a purpose different from that for which it was intended It would 
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be easy, but obviously very unfair, to take exception on these giounds to many 
statements made by Dr Williams heie and there in hei dissertation We detect, 
however, yet more serious flaws in the process of illustration, and we think that it 
may be piofitable to cite and exanime one specific instance From the list of words 
given at the end of the preceding paragraph of this review it will be observed that 
these studies are concerned 'with substantives, adjectives and verbs It is m the 
demonstrations of verbs that these flaws are apparent Let us consider one single 
instance of the loss of a verb in Middle English and see how misleading an argument 
may become if it is concerned too closely with the infinitive or dictionary form' 
of that verb, which may or may not be the form most frequently used in the 
language of everyday life and therefore likely to ‘conflict 5 with other words of 
the same sound In the section on ‘Lean and its Homonyms 5 we learn that the 
Old English verb lean, ‘to blame’, was one of six which ‘became, or would have 
become, ME lene(n m the 32tli and 13th centunes’ (p 75), the others being 
kleoman , to lean, bend, rest 5 , hlsenan , to cause to lean 5 , hl&nian, ‘to make or 
become lean 5 , Isenan , ‘to lend 5 , and Human , ‘to lew'aid Since no lecord of lean 
is known aftei the Norman Conquest, the ME foim is lightly staned as 
on p 73 and at 1 4 on p 74 But m the diagram on p 74 we meet the form 
without any explanation This infinitive, monosyllabic since the earliest iienod 
of Old English (Haxan- > leahan > lean), has suddenly developed an extra syllable, 
an optional -e By the time we reach the table on p 75, this optional -e has become 
obligatory and Hene from lean stands with *l§ne(n from learn an and the othei 
four assumed homonyms This is very perverse The juxtaposed forms should be 
Hpnen and Hpn, *l§ne(n and *l?(n } or *lpne and *lp Even supposing that a dis- 
syllabic infinitive may have developed from the dative to leanne , it would not 
be used m such an expression as Wilt pu Ifne him ? (p 74) and this would therefore 
not signify Will you blame him ? at any period of the language Still more divergent 
are the non-mfimtive forms of leaman and lean m M E So, for example, the forms 
of the first person singular and plural of the present indicative m the southern 
dialect would ceitamly be *lpn(i)e and *l§n(i)ep as compaied wnth and H$p 
In the past tense the corresponding forms would be quite different, Hpxede and 
Hgneden but *15$ or *lou$ or How and ** lg$en or v bvcen Clearly there could be no 
‘homonymic conflict 5 Lean was lost from our language for a reason other than 
this This criticism is also applicable to other verbs 

Further, it is too much to postulate (p 74) that ‘the substitute blame (from 
Old French) begins to appeal at the veiy beginning of the thirteenth century and 
very soon, apparently, replaced the native verb entirely 5 (italics ours) The notion 
here insisted upon with such emphasis that the vocable blame or blamen thus 
ousted the vocable lean oi Ifn from the speech of men at this precise point in the 
history of the language is not supported by the evidence There were other native 
words to express this concept, such as the related w T eak verb leahtnan, as well as 
tsekm and wltan with its compound astwitan , to name no others These all survived 
into Middle English Then there w T as lasten from Old Norse. ‘Preise him, laste 
him al him is ihche leof ' will occur at once to the student of the Anoen JRiwle 
Therefore it cannot be proved that blame supplanted lean The importation of the 
one word may have had nothing whatever to do with the loss of the other 
Nevertheless, this book is a most interesting study and it may be said to fulfil 
its purpose It sheds new light on several intriguing linguistic problems and it 
contributes very much indeed to our knowledge of the vocabulary of Middle English 
With skill and patience the authoress has completed a task beset with many dangers 
and pitfalls Future investigators in this field will find her woik both stimulating 
and valuable 

Simeon Potter 

Southampton 
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The English Strong Verb fiom Chance ? to Caxton . By Mary McDonald Long 
Menasha, Wisconsin George Banta 1944 xvi-fi314pp 
One of the gaps still left m available studies of the history of the Enghsh verb has 
now been filled by this doctoral disseitation Some forty texts, representing various 
‘levels’ of speech, have been scrutinized. The book thus coveis the period between 
recent fourteenth- centuiy studies and Herewaid T Price’s important monograph, 
A History of Ablaut in the Strong Verbs from Caxton to the end of the Elizabethan 
Period (1910) As might have been expected, no striking discoveries are recorded 
Pacts, already known and accepted, are corroborated and amplified Nevertheless, 
the task has been justified Such a fully documented account of about fifteen 
thousand verbal forms is very useful for reference Many will regret that the 
pnnteis were unable to supply adequate types for se so that this symbol rarely 
appeals in its usual form, but moie often as ae, for which, mdeed, there is historical 
piecedent But se and ae and, m its lengthened form, se and de and ae, varied 
capuciously, give this survey an untidy and amateurish appearance for which the 
authoress is not responsible She should certainly have furnished her completed 
woik with a list of corrigenda, for misprints are numerous ‘ Alphabetum Narra - 
tionem 5 for 4 Alphabetum Narrationum ’ (p ix, 1 2), ‘Searjeantson’ for ‘Serjeantson’ 
(p xiv, 1 12), ‘ gutteral g 3 for ‘guttural g 5 (p 26, 1. 38), ‘Jordon’ for 'Jordan’ 
(p 46, 1 6), ‘ sceufan , sceafan 3 for ‘ sceufan , sceofan ’, with a wrong reference to 
Cook’s Sievers (p 53, 1 38), ‘wedyn 3 for ' wegyn 3 (p 133, 1 22), 'verses’ for ‘version’ 
(p 143, 1 36), and many others The cautious leader will detect that a dangerous 
little twist is sometimes given to statements cited fiom such authorities as the 
New English Dictionai y and Sweet’s History of English Sounds He will soon learn 
to interpret expiessions like ' NED states’ and ‘Sweet believes’ with a certam 
latitude One or two isolated details may be noted Rare O E dengan (p 69) 
would be NE dmge lather than ding, even as sengan and twengan give singe 
and twinge That for normal infinitive finden 1 one of the York Plays has the unusual 
fande , possibly by analogy with the preterite form’ is a bad guess (p. 73) The 
context shows clearly that this form derives regulaily from the (ultimately related) 
weak verb fandian , ‘to try’, and it should therefore be omitted from the present 
study In discussing M E nnne(n) and renne(n), mention should be made (p 110) 
of 0 E. unmetathesized rinnan as a possible antecedent, as well as O N renna 
On the other hand, the ‘gemmated consonant ’, a plosive in the texts cited, in such 
forms as hggeth, hggith and liggs (third person smgular) must surely be related 
(p. 152) to 0 N liggr and not to 0 E h(ge)p, even on the analogy of the mfimtive 
licgan There is no evidence for an 0 E stiong verb stecan (p 165), and so it is 
too much to assume that the ' confusion ’ of this verb with stician is 4 shown clearly 
by the forms m Chaucer’ Can ‘confusion’ be ‘shown clearly’ 2 Certainly the 
0 E strong forms should be asterisked as hypothetical It is unlikely that ‘the 
past participle y)slawe .arises by analogy with drawe(n , gnawe(n 3 (p 172), since 
it is a normal phonological development Indeed, the correct explanation is given 
later (p 201) The opening paragraph on flay is misleading (p 190) ‘The prevailing 
mfimtive flay(e from the 0 E. contract verb flean, by analogy with the past par- 
ticiple, represents the long stem vowel a by adding the y(i) symbol of the North . . ’ 
If flay is pronounced [fla ], then it is from ON fid and has ‘the long stem vowel d ’ 
If it is pronounced as a diphthong, then only is it ‘by analogy with the past 
participle’. The statement that ‘the gemmated consonant of the 0 E verb hebban 
is simplified and represented by the symbol is a misconception (p 193) It is 
unsatisfactory to refer the numerous fifteenth- century forms of the verbal prefix 
again - to the O.E ongegn - (p 207), smce there were two possible series of develop- 
ments, from ongean (earlier ongeagn) and from ongen (earher ongegn). That fott 
in the Toumeley Play of Noah is the past tense of fonge and that it 'may arise by 
analogy with the preterite gott of similar meaning’ (p 233) is unsupported by any 
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evidence FoU } 'fetched’, i& a different verb altogethei and has no place m this 
section, as the most casual leading of Mak the thief’s woids will reveal. Again, 
analogy is an unconvincing expedient in the explanation (p 241 ) of the infinitive 
grew* which is, by the way, maccuiately cited for the dissyllabic g reive rhyming 
with it ewe m the YoiL Play of the Weavers Giewe is a genuine Noithern infinitive, 
and no ‘analogy with the preterite’ need be assumed It shows a vowel develop- 
ment similar to the fairly frequent (Northern and Scottish) grufe, for which we 
look m vain m Miss Long’s thesis, although it is the form used by Noah s wile in 
a v ell-known passage, ‘Then begynnys to giufe to vs merv chere’, m the Towneley 
Play just mentioned 

Simeon Potter 

Southampton 

ChaJnnagnt and Boland A Study of fhe Soiuce of Two Middle English Metncal 
Romance s, Roland and Vemagu and Otuel and Roland By Ronaljd N. 
Walpole (Univeisity of California Publication* m Modem Philology, 
Yol 21 No 6 ) Beikeley and Los Angeles University of California Pi ess, 
London Cam budge University Pi ess 1944 b7 pp 75 c 
In this study Dr R N Walpole s mam pui pose is to trace the common source of 
two of the Enghsh Chailemagne romances, Roland and Vemagu and Otuel and 
Roland These two comprise part of the Charlemagne tradition m England, lepre- 
sented by seven other metrical and three prose romances Roland and Vemagu 
deals with Charlemagne’s journey to the East and disjointed episodes of his expedi- 
tion to Spam, Otuel and Roland with the theme of the converted pagan, from the 
French Otinel , and further episodes of the Spanish wais Both v r ere thought by 
Gaston Paris to form part of a cycle m which the second pait of Otuel was the 
necessary complement to Roland and Vemagu After examination of the subject- 
matter and its method of pie&entation, Dr Walpole confirms this opinion and suggests 
a possible source This may well be the early thnteenth-century fusion of an 
abridged version of Pieire de Beauvais’s French tianslation of the Descript to 
quahter Kaiolus Magnus clavum et coionam Donum a Constantinopoh Aquis Giam 
detide) it , quahteique Caiolus Calvus hec ad sanctum Dyomsium letulent with the 
Johannis translation of the Pseudo-Tui pm Chronicle This compilation m French, 
gammg credence by proclaiming its Latm source, helped to spread the ecclesiastical 
legend of Chailemagne at the expense of the profane, to strip Chailemagne of his 
feudal qualities and make of h bers a saint In the fact that the Enghsh versions 
are derived from tins decadent source may he the explanation of their lack of 
vigour as compared with the chansons de geste , and lack of charm as compared with 
the tieatment of classical, oriental and Celtic histoiv and legend Di Walpole then 
traces the progress of this ecclesiastical version via direct translation of the whole 
Pseudo-Turpin Chronicle , with its interpolation, to the English romances He offers 
an interesting conjectuie about the split into two complementary parts by reference 
to an early fourteenth- century London bookshop, m which ‘translators, scribes, 
illuminators and binders woiked together at the publication ’ of the fifty-seven items 
originally contained m the Auchmleck MS While one scube w r oiked at Roland and 
Vemagu m this MS , another may have given to Otuel and Roland in the same 
workshop the* form m which it has come down to us m the Filhngham MS This 
suggestion is prompted by an article by Piofessor Laura Hibbard Loomis, and 
may account for the relation between the subject-matter of these accounts 
Dr Walpole supports his arguments throughout with detailed collation, notes and 
bibliography and includes a family tree of the manuscripts of the Johanms Turpin . 
The whole is a useful addition to the study of the Enghsh Charlemagne story. 

Elizabeth J. Sweeting 


London 
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Marlowe s Imagery and the Ma) lowe Canon . By Marion Bod well Smith Phila- 
delphia University of Pennsylvania 1940 vn+213 pp 
This thesis is a careful piece of work which applies Piofessor Caroline Spurgeon's 
method of investigating Shakespeare’s imagery to that of Marlowe and records, 
as a result, some findings which should be of service to students of Mailowe's 
style and thought and of the Mailowe canon In her own field the author’s reading 
and deductions are sound, and if one would sometimes differ on a statement of fact 
or deduction fxom fact, it is on textual or biographical grounds The classifying 
and sifting of material is done faithfully, but, what is not so common, the best 
chapters are those in which the author is freer to exercise a gift for sound psycho- 
logical and literary judgement 

The auangement of the investigation is straightforward In the first pait theie 
is a good suivey of modern research m poetic imagery (except for the unfortunate 
omission of the work of Wolfgang Clemen), followed by a series of chapters that 
analyse and estimate Marlowe’s imagery quantitatively (and to some extent 
qualitatively) under headings adapted from those used by Miss Spurgeon for 
Shakespeare Learning, the Body, Domestic Images, Daily Life, Nature, Animals, 
the Arts There follows (Chap ix) a readable and interesting reconstruction of 
Marlowe’s personality, in which the evidence of the images is tested by that from 
other sources, a brief but just account of 'Marlowe’s Image Style’ and a survey 
of the image sources The second part is concerned to apply the test of imagery 
to the Canon and opens with a discriminating note (Chap i) on methods of applica- 
tion and on the relative significance of different types of imagery The problems of 
authorship within the Canon are next considered, and here the tests (of propor- 
tionate distribution of subjects, frequency of parallel and similarity of image 
sources) bear out the assumptions of general criticism In one case, that of the 
comic scenes of Faustus , they tally strikingly with the findings of textual and 
bibliographical criticism it is gratifying to learn that, ‘In the three hundred and 
thirty-nine lines of the comic scenes of the 1604 edition of Faustus only two true 
images are to be found’. (This, against 93 in the 1146 lines of the non-connc 
scenes ) The plays variously attributed to Marlowe are next tested, and, as a 
result, The Troublesome Reign , Sehmus, The Taming of A Shrew , Lust's Dominion , 
The Contention (and II Henry VI ) , Richard III , J uhus Caesar , and Titus Andromcus 
are rejected outright or with modifications, while for four plays (Arden of Feve? sham, 
A Lamm fot London , I Henry VI and The True Tragedy (with III Henry VI) 
the test "establishes the probability of Marlowe’s total or partial authorship’ 
Though one may not hold the author’s opinion on the textual relations of Contention 
and True Tragedy to the Henry VI plays, it must be admitted that the position 
is fairly stated and the test fairly applied Some useful charts and similar material 
conclude the volume, which, however, lacks an index 

[There are misprints on pp 40 (1 3), 66 (1. 8), 75 (1. 10), 134 (1 10), 168 (1 11) 
and 198 (1 10) ] 

Una Ellis-Eermor 

London 


Machiavelh's The Prince An Elizabethan Translation Edited by Hardin Craig 
Chapel Hill University of North Carolina Press, London H Milford 1944 
xh+177 pp 21 6d. 

The Prince is best known to English readers in the translation by E D (Edward 
Dacres) which was printed m 1640, and has been reproduced in the familiar 
volume xxxtx of The Tudor Translations in 1905 There are in existence, however, 
seven manuscript translations which have hitherto remained m manuscript, four 
among the Harley MSS , one in Bodley (MS Ashmole 792 3), one at Queen’s 
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College, Oxford, and one m the possession of Mr Jules Furthman These manuscripts 
exhibit two mdependent translations and a third independent up to the last two 
chapters Mr Furthman’s copy has been used as the basis of the present edition 
of one of these versions by anonymous translators, by Professoi Hardm Craig, 
whose The Enchanted Glass is the measure of his mastery of the Elizabethan field 
of thought It is not the earhest of the manuscripts, but presents the best text of 
an undoubtedly Elizabethan version 

The manuscript used has not been reproduced as a document, but has been 
edited to some extent, with corrections, and with collations with other manu- 
scripts of this version m the Notes (To judge from the specimen of the manuscript 
repioduced, the proof-reading has left something to be desired, eg. on p. 68, for 
4 daungerous ’ read damgerous for "veituous 5 read ' veiteous’, and for 'suspicion’ 
read "suspicion’.) Professor Craig has, however, preserved the scribal charac- 
teristics of his copy text, and this adds to the value of his edition He has expanded 
abbreviations by the use of italicised letters It is always a difficult task to arrive 
at a compromise between an edited text and a repi oduction of a text 

The question of authorship has, of comse, exercised Professor Craig m his scholarly 
introduction, but no indications are available He is inclined, however, to identify 
Kyd as the scribe who made this copy from some oiigmal not now extant, on the 
grounds of identity of handwriting with other examples of Kyd’s hand It is 
extremely difficult to accept any of the identifications proposed, whether of the 
hand of the text reproduced on p 122, or of the copy of Tichborne’s Elegy repro- 
duced on p xxxi, with the hand of the letter to Pickering or the articles of accusa- 
tion against Marlowe, whether m style or in detail Indeed, I should not hesitate 
to take the contrary view with reasonable certamty And I do not understand 
the use made of the phrase obviously an Elizabethan hand’ (p xxiv), as distinct 
from c English secretary 5 (p xvm), unless it is suggested as dating the writing within 
hmits that few" would venture to assert, and surely least of all experts Was not 
the phrase used by the Museum experts merely as a description of a type of hand, 
m fact to mean ‘secretary’? The reproduction of part of a page of the manuscript 
is, m fact, unsatisfactory, and greatly inferior to the collotype facsimile of the 
Tichborne Elegy on p xxxi 

Professor Craig has not had space m his introduction to compare the translation 
with Dacies 1 of 1640 from a literary point of view, on w T hich point his authoritative 
obseivations would have been welcome He has, however, found and noted clear 
traces of the influence of a Latin intermediary translation. 

A few notes to conclude There are suggestions of copying from dictation m 
some places, to judge from indications m the notes. On the other hand, there is 
certamty of misleading, either by scribe or dictator, of an original copy, e g in the 
reading " prince ’ for "province 9 , which is clearly due to the abbreviated crossed p 
for pro (p 127) I do not find anywhere in Plutarch a satisfactory source for the 
passage to which the reader is leferred by the contemporary amiotator m his 
marginal note (pp 64-5 and Note) The wood-cut on the dust-jacket is, I take it, 
from Alciati I cannot check this at present, but it would be an almost inevitable 
choice for Professor Craig ! On p 177 the emgmatic 4 SS ’, if it is m fact " SS \ might 
be explained by Bishop Fisher’s use of 'S’ to mean 'Scripture’ and £ SS’ to mean 
‘Scriptures’, ajid so equivalent to quotation marks 

We are grateful to Professor Craig, and to Mr Furthman, for this notable addition 
to our library of Elizabethan translations It is a pleasing book, moreover, and 
set m a type which helps reading, m these days of small type and crowded pages 
The University of North Carolina Press has dealt generously with the book 

C J. Sisson 


London 
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Leveller Manifestoes of the Pmitan Revolution Edited with introduction and 
commentaries by Don M Wolfe Foreword by Charles A Beard New 
York and London Thomas Nelson and Sons 1944 305 
This is a valuable and interesting work, valuable historically and to a singular 
degree interesting because of its relevance to the present situation, though this 
is perhaps hardly a theme to elaborate m this periodical We hear of our soldiers 
to-day as kin g what aie we to get out of all this blood and sacrifice, and it was the 
same question which the vietonous army of the House of Commons began to ask, 
as the first civil war drew to an end and Parliament, now predominantly Presby- 
terian, began to talk of disbanding or transference to Ireland (see p 59 of Intro- 
duction) Speaking of the Solemn Engagement of the Aimy, 5 June 1647, the editor, 
m his interesting and full Introduction, writes ‘ For the first time m English history 
a body of soldiers had organised itself on a democratic basis to exert its collective 
will on crucial events/ The Beveridge Report has been spoken of as representing 
m outline at least what Mr Churchill and Mr Bevm promised the soldieis embaikmg 
for the invasion of France The three agreements of 1647, 1648, and 1649 represent 
‘the three great constitutional sallies 5 of the most advanced spokesmen of Army 
feeling, the so-called Levellers It is these which Mr Wolfe has prmted, but sur- 
rounded them with a large selection from the Remonstrances, Petitions, pamphlets, 
etc which led up to, flanked, and continued the agitation (and it is m this move- 
ment that the word ‘ Agitatoi 5 first made its appearance) The aim of the move- 
ment is plainly stated m The Interest of England Maintained of 26 May £ To free 
the people not onely fiom the piesent burden, but the future danger of him [i e. 
the King] or his Adheients that so the People may be in some measure le- 
compenced for the hazards they have runne, and the blood they have lost and 
that so the woike of this Kmgdome may be once thoroughly done 5 What the 
Agitators and the Agreements aimed at is well stated in A Remonstrance of Many 
Thousand Citizens , 7 July 1646 ‘More completely than any other document of 
1646 it anticipates the Leveller program of the three years to follow overthrow of 
the Kingship and Lords, supremacy of the Commons, responsibility of the Com- 
mons to the people, annual Parliaments, unlimited rehgious toleration, constitu- 
tional guarantees against Commons tyranny, redress of economic grievances 5 
(Introduction, p 10) The general introduction indeed gives a very full and 
intelligent account of the movement and its significance for the time and for later 
times The documents selected for printing have each a special introduction Three 
thmgs seem to the present reviewer of mterest the general significance of such a 
movement, the reactions to it of Cromwell who used it and then crushed it, the 
relation to the Levellers of Milton and his political theories On the last of these 
Mr Wolfe has written a work which I have not had the advantage of seeing but 
from remarks by the way m this volume one can gather what is its tenor 

A word then on the general significance of the movement and its interest for 
us to-day. Professor John Macmurray, in a pamphlet, Through Chaos to Community 
(Peace Aims Pamphlet, no 24), points out that revolutions are not made by idealists 
thinking that a war or a rebellion has given them the world or the nation to recon- 
struct as they think good ‘A revolution is a change m the form of social habit 
Such a change, since it is a change of social form , can only be brought about by 
the pressure of absolute necessity It happens only when the institutions of society 
cannot any longer support the common life. Consequently a revolution comes 
from below, as an explosion of suppressed energy directed agamst the institutions 
of society and their guardians and once it has begun its course it moves to a deter- 
mind end. 5 Thus all the well-intentioned efforts of Disarmament Conferences, 
World Economic Conferences, Reparations Conferences, Kellogg Pact, were futile 
and did more harm than good because there was behind them no change of social 
feeling, no real demand for a world revolution that should secure a better economic 
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and political world Wliat is true of our day was true of the history of the Leveller 
movement m England m the sixteenth century, here sketched and illustrated by 
the relevant documents The proposals were, many of them, sound and just enough, 
indeed many of them were ultimately, as is pointed out by the constitutional his- 
torian Charles A Beard in a preface, embodied m the American Constitution As 
Wolfe says m the Introduction ‘The Levellers, mature but unrealistic demociats, 
reasoned for political privileges almost three centuries remote from actuality m 
their native land 5 The attitude of Cromwell, Fairfax and the Independents was 
that which is only ceasing to be the prevalent one to-day Religion and Politics 
have different ends m view ‘ Religious enthusiasm they directed to liberty of 
conscience and the virtues of holy living, realism they applied to forces of battle, 
to powei politics, and questions of constitutional settlement 5 (p 56) 

Up to a certain pomt Cromwell indeed found the Levelleis useful m his conflict 
with the Parliament dominated by the Presbytei ian», and in Ins resolve to kill 
the King, foi the abolition of royalty and of the House of Lords were among the 
Levellers' demands But of their aims he had no understanding nor of any constitu- 
tional problems What he did undei stand was ‘the mcxoiable inning of history 5 
(p 51) ‘ Wheieas they spoke foi the futuie and made readA to take the great leap, 
taking no thought, as Ramsborough said for the opposition of the unrighteous, 
Cromwell looked into men's faces, appraised the power of London wealth, the 
sway of the Presbyterian clergy, the magic of the king's name, the insistent pressure 
of the wealthy nobles allied to the Independent cause 5 In the end he put them 
down with a strong hand 

Milton's attitude was an interesting one, and I should have been glad-to see 
Mr Wolfe’s Chiton m the Puritan Revolution Whether he had personal relations 
with the leadeis of the movement I do not know But he was as entirely an idealist 
as they, eager for a complete reform of Chuich and State, and if, after the dismissal 
of the Barebones Parliament, he rallied to Cromwell, it was m the hope that he 
would carry out smgle-handed many of the demands included m the Levellers’ 
Manifestoes, as the abolition of tithes and reduction of many laws And his 
pamphlets argue on the same idealistic lines with the same references to Scupture 
and Aristotle Indeed, at the last moment he was trying to persuade Monk to 
reform the English Constitution, with no regard to either history or the mind of 
the greater part of the nation Nor does he there disguise with whom his sympathies 
had lam even while he served Ci omwell I doubt not but all ingenuous and knowing 
men will easily agree with me, that a free Commonwealth without single person 
or house of lords is by far the best government, if it can be had, but we have all 
this while say they bin expectmg it, and cannot yet attain it Tis true, mdeed, 
when monarchy -was dissolvd, the form of a commonwealth should have bin 
forthwith fram'd, and the practice therof immediately begun, that the people 
might have soon bin satisfi’d and delighted with the decent order, ease and benefit 
therof we had bin then by this time firmely rooted past fear of commotions or 
mutations, and now flourishing this care of timely settling a new government 
instead of the old, too much neglected hath bin our mischief Yet the cause therof 
may be ascribed wuth most reason to the frequent disturbances, intei ruptions and 
dissolutions which the Parliament hath had partly from the impatient or dis- 
affected people, partly from som ambitious leadeis in the Armie, much contrarie, 
I believe, to the mind and approbation of the Armie itself and thir other Com- 
manders, once undecievd, or m thir own power 5 So to the end Milton dreamed 

The Levellers were m advance of their time They soon lost the support of the 
mass of the army. ‘They were a seventeenth-century anomaly, their antagonism 
to monarchy incomprehensible, their ideas of a new order strange and remote 9 
(p 79) What, if any, w 7 as Cromwell’s contribution to later developments ? I sup- 
pose one must agree with Carlyle and Boswell's father that it began and ended 
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with the effects of the great decision of the execution of the King 'This action 
of the English Regicides did in effect strike a damp like death through the heart 
of flunkeyism universally m the world ’ ‘ He gart kings ken there was a lith 1 
their necks ’ It is a strange episode in English history and, as I have been tempted 
to indicate, not without its lesson foi us to-day Carlyle’s hope lay m the ap- 
peal ance of a 4 new genuine Hero-worship 5 One wonders what he would have 
thought of the hero woiship of Germany to-day 

H J C, Grierson 


Edinburgh 


Favorite A me) ican Plays of the Nineteenth Century Edited with an Introduction 
by Barrett H Clark Princeton Umversity Press, London* H Milford, 
Oxfoid Umversity Press xxvn+553 pp 25s 
Banett H Clark, to whom students of modern drama have long been indebted for 
Ins collections, classifications and surveys of its somewhat confusing wealth, has 
added a volume of ten popular plays from nmeteenth-century American drama 
Nine of them are selected from the 100 plays m his 20 volume series, America's 
Lost Plays , all of which were from manuscript sources, all native m subject or 
authorship (or both) and all of marked popularity Both the original work and 
the present selection contain plays which, as the editor indicates, are of value as 
documents for the study of American taste and thought, besides being the essential 
material of the history of the theatre Since all but two of the plays m this selection 
belong to the seventies, eighties and mneties, they offer an extremely interesting 
comparison with the Enghsh drama during those transition years when Robertson 
had handed it on to Pinero and Jones and the promise of the renascence of the 
mneties can first be traced ‘That they are not masterpieces’, is, as Clark says, 

‘ entirely beside the pomt ’ The same criticism might be made of the bulk of Enghsh 
drama between 1870 and 1890 (and of a good deal after) and it would be equally 
beside the pomt for the historian of that theatre and of the hght it throws upon 
the nature and development of taste m theatrical art and of opimon m the spheres 
of social and ethical history These plays represent that older-fashioned taste which, 
m England, was gratified by The Silver King 

But the American plays have, by the very nature of American history, one great 
advantage over any similar collection that could be made m England The period 
they cover contains some of the crucial events of American history: the Indian 
wars, the pushing west of the frontier, and, the greatest crisis of the century, the 
War between the States All these are mirrored m the plays Metamora , as early 
as 1829, paints a picture of an Indian leader as wise, far-sighted and noble as was 
Pontiac, The Heart of Maryland (1895) is a sympathetic study of the South that 
was nevertheless so popular m the North as to become a stock favourite, and the 
western plays, Davy Crockett (1872) and My Partner (1879), take us straight back 
to the world of Bret Harte In others there are pictures of life in the prosperous 
towns, with the growing wealth of America and the consequent problems of 
political organization already shrewdly appraised 
The gain, in zest and vividness, is immense Crude they may sometimes be and 
submissive in the mam to the structural technique of nmeteenth-century melo- 
drama or farce But in the worst of them there is direct observation, that emancipa- 
tion from outworn theme, setting and character for which Robertson and Jones 
had to fight successively through some quarter century m England. This shows, 
as might be expected, chiefly in setting and character , in the way of life portrayed 
(whether m New York or in San Francisco) and m individual studies for which 
few or no models existed except bfe itself It is not only the western gold mmer, 
the jobbing politician, who is in this way original, the young American women, 
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with their good sense, ready speech, active intelligence and genuine dignity, make 
their contemporaries in English drama sound like the echoes of another civiliza- 
tion This, and the American husband's unfailing and always justified confidence 
m his wife, may at times seem naive But, when all is said, it is a better world 
to live in than Mrs Tanqueiay's 

By rights it should have ensured a better future for dramatic ait, and, as we 
read these plays, &o much fuller of promise than their Enghsh contemporanes, we 
may wonder why a civilization so teeming with variety did not forthwith produce 
a new Elizabethan drama — at least, a new Elizabethan prose comedy But much 
intervened to prevent the immediate development of the twentieth- century drama 
m Amenea, and the Enghsh, pi ofitmg by the direct impact of Ibsen and the work 
of Air Shaw and of the Insh dramatists, went ahead faster This paradox need not 
detain us, for the American drama to-day is an easy reach ahead of us and showing 
no sign of failing 

In connexion with this work may be noticed two pamphlets fiom the University 
of Pennsylvania The fust 1 is on the writings ot Thomas Godfiey, the production 
of whose Pnnce of Pcntlaa , a Tiagrrh /, m 1767, was, as the author thinks, ‘as far 
as existing records of any kind leveal the first piesentation of the product of 
a native American pen on a professional stage by professional actois ' The second - 
is a history of the Philadelphia Theatre during twelve representative and important 
years, including a commentary on the theatres, plays and actors and a day-book 
listing the performances The pamphlet is only an extract from a longer manuscript, 
but enough is shown here to indicate the kind of information for which refeience 
might be made to the onginal 

Una Ellis-Fermor 

London 


Essays m honor of Albeit Feuillerat Edited by Henri M Peyre (Yale Bomanic 
Studies, vol xxn ) New Haven Yale Umveisity Press, London Humphrey 
Milford 1943 vm + 294 pp 16$ 6d 

Professor Feuillerat has one of those balanced mmds which, while utilising modem 
methods of research, have helped to preserve literal y criticism from the extra- 
vagant emphasis on documentation which came to us from Germany In his 
preface to these studies, President Seymour quotes him as saying that Scholarship 
should only be the means surely and definitely to attain an intimate perception 
of the human values of literature 3 It is fitting that a scholar whose published 
works extend over a penod of forty years, and who is also the founder of the 
Yale Romanic Studies to which we are indebted foi a number of excellent mono- 
graphs, should leeeive from his colleagues the tribute of a book of essays inspired 
by this humane idea of culture And if one might have expected more studies m 
the field of our own Renaissance literature — the field m which Professor Feuillerat 
has won renown — it must be remembered that he has by no means confined himself 
to this domain and is the author of distinguished works on Proust and Rourget 

The present essays, mainly devoted to French literature, vary somewhat in 
manner, some being pieces of pure research, and very valuable research , others, 
of literary interpretation or evaluation. 

Karl Young prints for the first tune the text of Machaut’s Dit de la Haipe 
from one of the two MSS in the Bibkotheque Nationale, with variants from the 
other and from the MS in the Pieipont Morgan Library He also discusses the 
question of Chaucer’s possible indebtedness to this poem 

1 Thomas Godfrey Protegi of W ilham Smith, 2 A History of the Philadelphia Theatoe , 1878- 
by Albert Frank Gegenheimer Philadelphia, 1890, by Thomas Frederic Marshall Phila- 
1943, vui-h 37 pp delphia, 1943, 54 pp 
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In Survivances modernes de la J lesme Hellequm’ Gustave Cohen shows how 
hehef m this spectral cavalcade survives m literature to the time of De Retz and 
m folklore to our own times The philological commentary is fascinating 

R C Bates examines the work and character of Philippe Mousques, whose 
Chionique nmee has a ceitam significance as £ a last will and testament of the 
mediaeval flowering of France ' 

In The Structure and Real Significance of the ‘ Decamei on’ Angelo Lipan brmgs 
further hght to bear on his interpretation of the ‘ dolce stil nuovo’, amplifying the 
theory he had advanced m Ins book on Lorenzo de 5 Medici s hterary ideas and m 
his article on Donne e Muse Bnefly, his view is that the " donne 5 of whom the 
Itahan writers were always speaking weie not merely muses but symbols of 
aesthetic principles 'La donna gentile 5 personified 'the new Itahan poetic ideal 5 
This theory he supports by means of a new interpretation of the Decameron If the 
speakers are by each m turn addressed as 'donne 5 (although three of them are 
men), this is precisely because they personify the literary ideals which Boccaccio 
wished to set forth, because they figure Muses, and “le Muse son donne 5 Thus 
the framework of the Decamei on affords a key to the whole book This is its ‘true 
function 5 and it 'must be regarded as intrinsic and not merely as decorative 5 
This is a substantial essay of fifty pages — almost a book m itself — and, if we are 
not mistaken, an important contribution to hterary history 

R T Hill shows how happily Du Bellay was inspired m his Regiets by the genres, 
originally Provengal, of the Enueg and the Plazei — genres which had been cultivated 
by Italian poets fiom the thuteenth century onwards, and especially by Pucci 
m his Noie, and by Folgore da San Gimignano It is to be hoped that Mr Hill 
will follow up the vein he has begun to explore with such mterestmg results 

Tuckei Brooke examines the authorship of Willobie his Avisa and the reality 
of the 'Hadrian Dorrell 5 to whom the prefatory epistle was attributed Following 
the lead of Venus and Adonis and Lucrece , the Avisa was a very popular book, it 
ran through at least six editions, between 1594 and 1635 

How the horse appeared by reference and even by representation on the stage 
of seventeenth-century France is the subject of a delightful essay, of fabulous 
erudition, by H Carrington Lancaster At the first performance of P. Corneille’s 
AndromMe , Pegasus was m cardboard, but a more substantial ' Pegaze 5 was pro- 
cured for the revival of 1682 We learn what his groom, shoes, feed, etc , cost the 
company, how Persee rode him and how they did their 'caracole admirable au 
milieu de Fair 5 would have been something worth seeing 

In V Invention chez Corneille Jean Boorsch shows how the dramatist invented 
the characters which, m the stories he took from history, seemed to him missmg — 
or to be needed, by recourse to the theme of the ‘nvaux 5 , or the 'nvales 5 , or both, 
and often by the use of parallel plots In this matter there is a striking consistency 
m Corneille's procedure from beginning to end 

In Notes sui quelques Pensees de Pascal , as a result of what he too modestly calls 
quelques sondages 5 , Gilbert Chinard points to the strong influence which Hobbes 
exercised on Pascal as a scientific, and as a political, thinker For the great passage 
on the two Infinites, Pascal found m Hobbes not merely 'une illustration drama- 
tique 5 , but 'une sorte de tremplin qui lui permettait de prendre son 61an 5 . Textual 
similarity, at least in one passage, leaves no kind of doubt m the matter This is 
a very important article 

A R. Morehouse sets out and discusses the elements of the Voltaire-Pascal 
controversy, he states each case with considerable fairness and his conclusion is 
judicious 

In Rousseau’s Quarrel with Grimm and Diderot , Norm an L. Torrey evokes with 
admirable dehcacy the atmosphere and course of a very different kind of quanel. 
Grimm’s famous letter to Jean- Jacques, dated 'samedi, 3 novembre 5 (1757), which 
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P -P Plan thought had been 4 fabnquee longtemps apres 9 (after the pubhcation 
of the Confessions) is, in this critic's view, almost certainly genuine, in spite of its 
being wrongly dated. Dm mg these weeks m 1757 Grimm's letters were apparently 
undated, and the probability that Madame d’Epmay dated this one later does 
not invalidate it 

J M Allison studies Condorcet as a forgotten historian The Esquisse d un 
tableau histonque might well, indeed, be reread by those publicists of to-day who 
interpret the course of history as one of progress 

Visionnaues Balzac et Daumie? is a splendid piece of criticism, written with 
all the insight and imaginative power with which the late Henri Focillon, whose 
loss we so much regret, was gifted 

There were very deep affinities between Kenan and Lamartine A numbei of 
Kenan's most characteristic ideas — on the religious sentiment, on the notion of 
God as a concept m formation or as something being gradually discovered, on the 
eternal becoming, on pi ogress through revolution, even his explanation of Chris- 
tianity by means of race and geography — had been already expiessed or adumbrated 
by the only Romantic poet he really loved such, m hnef, aie the tai -leaching and 
lmpoitant conclusions of a study by Henn Peyre, who is the editor of this volume 
of essays 

In ‘Le Chnst du Pagamsme' * Apollonius de Tyane et Flaubert Jean Seznec 
shows how, m the successive versions of the Tentation de Saint- Antoine, Flaubert 
made use of Philostratus 5 Life of Apollonius and other sources He also compare* 
Balzac’s and the elder Dumas’ attitude towards the famous wonder-worker, 
Apollonius One’s impression of Flaubert's learning and artistry is enhanced by 
this study In the Tentation , at least, 1 il n'mvente 3 amais ’ 

Petrouchla s Wake, by Wallace Fowhe, analvses in the puppet, and m his many 
brothers, the association of the comic and tragic 111 the soul of modern man 

In Une hypothese histonque d'Aldous Hualey F Baldensperger examines the 
documentation of Giey Eminence, and proposes at least some amendment to the 
author’s theory of historical responsibilities He sees at the same time m this 
thoughtful biography a means to bringing about what is so much needed. Taftei- 
xmssement des caiacteres, des jDersonnalites, en fonction du temps et de la volonte 
Finally, W Kenneth Cornell puts the Case for Piene Revet dy with learning 
sympathy and imagination Keverdy's aesthetic is clearly grasped, and what 
lemam, in his work, if not weaknesses, at least drawbacks, are not concealed 
The book eontams, m addition to an index, a complete bibliography of the 
writings of Professor Feuillei at It is a fine example of practical co-operation m 
scholarship, and will be a stimulus to lovers of medieval and modern literature. 
Students of Fiench, m particular, cannot aftord not to read it There is refresh- 
ment too, m these days, m handling a book printed on such paper, 

A. Lytton Sells 

Durham 


The Double Invitation m the Legend of Don Juan By D E MacKay Stanford 
Umversity. Stanford University Press, London. Humphrey Milford 1943 
xx+244pp 185 6d 

Mrs MacKay presents here a very painstaking collation, on the lines of the Finnish 
school of modern folklore research, of 81 folklore variants of the theme which 
provides the denouement of Tirso de Molina’s El Burladoi de Sevilla, Don Juan's 
invitation to the statue to sup with him and the latter’s counter-mvitation The 
texts of the versions, drawn from all over Europe and from Spanish- America, fill 
119 pages, the three Slavic tales are given m English translation. While the two 
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Latin MSS are the oldest on record (fourteenth to fifteenth centuries) and appear 
from the circumstances of then discovery, to belong to the German group, the 
archetype as here established is predominantly Spanish in location, it is found 
m thirteen of the fifteen Spanish and in both the Spanish- Amencan versions, 
while only five out of twenty Eieneh-Breton and four out of fifteen Geiman versions 
conform to it In Tnso all three constituent elements of the archetype are present 

Mis MacKay s conclusions are modest enough, and more modestly stated than 
in the foreword of hei distinguished mentor, Professor Aurelio M Espinosa, who 
throws down a very piovocative gage to upholders of the older tradition of literary 
research, with its 'unscientific approach to the interpretation of the origin, history 
and meanmg of the themes involved 5 The study and interpretation of the 
character of Don Juan, Professor Espmosa holds with Mrs MacKay, is £ a socio- 
logical, psychological and hterary quibble, the origms of which (sic) need not be 
discovered' 'There is nothing original about debauch, nothing unique about 
tiansgression 5 After this, and the statement that Bevotte’s La Legende de Don 
Juan 'reads to modern scholars like a caricature of scholarship 5 , the critic is 
entitled to bring to Mrs MacKay’s 'important and timely publication for the 
science of folklore 5 a more exigent scrutiny of what the new 'scientific 5 scholarship 
can yield Three successive paragraphs of the brief 'Summary and Conclusion 5 , 
beginning 'It seems possible 5 , ‘It seems likely, 5 and 'It seems clear 5 , make it 
apparent at least that ‘science 5 has not brought the study of the legend appre- 
ciably nearer to established fact They provide indeed grounds for querying Pro- 
fessor Espinosa's assertion that the author’s methods are absolutely objective and 
her conclusions sound What, we may ask, would the student of comparative 
religion make of the reasoning 'It seems possible that there are no true exceptions 
to the statement that the Double Invitation versions are Christian tales. Version 21 
seems to have no Christian references, but it contains a moral lesson of grati- 
tude 5 (p 115)2 

Specific conclusions are two only. 'In the first place, the twofold composition 
of the Don Juan cycle is found to be entirely folklonc and legendary on the one 
hand and entirely hterary and artistic on the other. The theme of the double 
invitation in El Burlador de Sevilla is as distinctly folklonc and traditional as 
Tirso’s creation of the character Don Juan Tenono is artistic and original, in spite 
of the fact that Tirso’s protagonist appears in embryo in the Spanish ballads 5 
It is a considerable assumption here that nothing folklonc or traditional is to be 
found in the romance? o } the more so since seven of the fifteen Spanish versions of 
the legend are in fact romances . Against the assertion, moreover, that Tirso’s 
protagonist is an original creation stands the statement m the foreword 'the 
character of Don Juan is, as Mrs MacKay shows, the least original [element] m 
the Tirso play 5 Of the immediately following statement m the foreword, 'Mrs 
MacKay has definitely proved that it is the theme of the double invitation that 
gives the idea of moral purpose to the play, and not the character of Don Juan, 5 
this reviewer can only say that he finds no such demonstration, as distinct from 
dogmatic assertion, in the book, and that it is, on the face of it, a very dubious 
proposition The double invitation provides a convenient denouement for working 
out the dramatist’s moral purpose it does not supply the moral purpose. The 
second conclusion is merely that, with the folklore theme crystallized by the estab- 
lishment of the archetype, 'it seems to be evident that Tirso’s moral theme for 
the Burlador de Sevilla was readymade for him in European oral tradition’ This 
again begs the question of Tirso’s moral theme. To have the archetype is, however, 
gam to the folklorist, and no critic denies, to our knowledge, that Tirso found 
legendary material to his hand But the non-folklorist who believes that a great 
literary creation is more than, and other than, a museum piece or a laboratory 
specimen would still ask for tolerance for that other, more humane approach that 
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aims at understanding To draw a pen through sociological, psychological and 
literary criticism directed to this end as being a mere ‘quibble is neither objective 
nor sound 


Glasgow 


William C Atkinson 


Luis Velez de Guevara El Conde don Pew Velez y don Sancho el Deseado Edited 
by Richard Hubbell Olmstead University of Minnesota and Oxford 
University Presses 1944 viii+189pp l os M 
The notorious recklessness of the print eis who published or pirated editions of 
plays of the Golden Age gives high impoitance to a modem critical edition from an 
autograph manuscript It is almost onlv on such a foundation that one may build 
a cubical appreciation of the author, at least in the estimate of subtleties There 
are, unfortunately, man) veiy great, plays which do not persist m the author's 
holograph When readmg them we must be on our guard against attributing to 
the cieative v Titer crudities that may be due to the pi uitei oi the prompters 
copy The piesenl play is not of great mtiinsic importance and its authoi is 
decidedly one of the second rank. But it serves to classify Velez de Guevaia with 
more precision than we have yet achieved, and it has ceitam pecuhanties of interest. 

This edition had already reached proof stage in Madrid when the outbieak of 
the Civil War cut Spam oh from the civilized world Dr Olmstead is to he con* 
gratulated on persuading the University of Minnesota to complete the issue, and 
m so handsome a form The edition is for readers Paleographical subtleties are 
smoothed out So far as one may j udge without the manuscript, this edition presents 
evidence of accurate editorship At line 952 I think la dow (for la adoro) should 
have been emended, and I doubt 3116 j/Sueno obra 1 , which seems to me far-fetched 
( l Bueno ahora ? ) The notes explain rather more than a moderately instructed 
person requires, and miss some special points. On line 466 la de Nichea , the note 
coriectly explams the allusion to the novel Don Flon&el de Niquea , but omits to 
account for the feminine la ( — Ja Gloi ta) m connexion with a man At line 535 
panente is used in the technical sense, the Emperor Charles V gave it to nobles 
immediately below the rank of grandee, and Velez de Guevara is underlining the 
importance of the Ladrones de Guevara At line 2096 there should be a note 
explammg when the office of condestable replaced the older office of alferez, since 
there is an anachronism mvolved If one must explain at line 943 that Las 
Transfer maciones is an allusion to the Metamorphoses of Ovid, one should add that 
line 957 Dapnes is from Meta mo ? phoses i, 452-567, since the book was mentioned 
by the poet to prepare the way for this mention of Daphne 
The remoter origins of the play have more bearing on its criticism than is often 
the case, since they clear away any historical prejudice that may be induced m 
our minds by its imputed setting My account of El Conde Velez se alabo (m 
Eur opean Balladry , p 183) is somewhat misleading, since I had not then diseoveied 
its true affiliation The fragmentary ballad is almost devoid of incident, and it was 
a great surprise to learn that it was once a full account of Imogen and Iachimo, 
as in Cymbehne The Decamerone (n, 9) is our first evidence foi this tale, and if 
there vas a French conte in Boccaccio’s hands, it does not seem to have survived 
as such It came to Spam as a conte to take its place in Tmioneda’s Patrahuelo 
(xv 'Finea, en haber perdido casa, estado y pasatiempo, Pedro se llamo, v por 
tiempo fue juez de su mando 5 ) Timoneda’s source was probablv Italian, and so 
was probably that of the dramatist Lope de Rueda m Eufemia These novelesque 
foims are independent of the ballad tradition 
The ballad circulated m a truncated form in the sixteenth century, which is 
given m Menendez y Pelayo’s Antologia , ix, p 189 The Jewish version is somewhat 
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longer (Ant x, p 311 — not p 301 as Di Olmstead punts on p 46 — and R Gil, 
Romancer o judeo-espafiol, no xxxnr ‘Alabose el conde Velo’) A vulgar version, 
still more denuded of detail, en culates now m Spain and Portugal under the title 
La Apuesta , but Damaso Ledesma obtained fiom Cristina Bemto an authentic 
old ballad m which the heroine's name is given as Mananita ( Cane Salm pp 176-7 
and 179) This name, common as it is, gives the clue we have to do with a Spanish 
version of the French Les Anneaux de Mananson (Doncieux 15), which is the 
undoubted source of the Piedmontese GU Annelh (Nigra 6) The Greek ballad 
of Mavnanos and his Siste ? (Politis 81) might derive from some Italian song much 
older than GU Annelh , or it might stem, directly or indirectly, from Boccaccio 
Whether the French chanson populate is from an Italian or a (lost) French prose 
souice is not known, one can only affirm that it is certamly the point from which 
the Italian and Spanish forms have derived Doncieux does not record a melody 
for his ballad, but one is recorded by Gagnon (p 158) from Canada, Elisabeta 
Oddone gives one from Italy (Cam pop dell 9 Italia sett p 24) , and Ledesma gives 
that used m Leon, and another is given in Torner’s Temas (p 54) 

Tomer 6/8 U16 

e f /gacee e ded / c (bcba)b b a g./e fgaa a.aa(bcb)/c c 
e d lc (bagf')g geg/a (gagf)e e d c f b agf'g gea/g (fgfe)e e. 

Ledesma 3fl 3/4 U4 
(cd)/e c/dcb/ (ab)c d/edc/dhc/d / 

(cd)je c/dcb/ag a[t c'/abb/a / / 

Gagnon 2/4 U8 
cccl b( c)ddj a( b)cc/b( a)gg/a 
(g)gg :/c( c)cc/d( c) ac/<Z( e)dd\c 

Oddone 1 sh. 6/8 TJ8 
def/g bag/g.. bed/debbag/a . 
adc/dbfaad/g . dgg/bagaaf/g . 

Between the melodies of Torner and Ledesma one notes the characteristic 
difference of North and South. The first tune is m rapid semi-quavers and 
semi-demi-quavers, and as such is bound to be very much changed from its 
ongmal, which might have been something not unlike the Itahan tune The 
Leonese and Canadian versions seem to approximate as closely as two tunes 
sepaiated by three thousand miles and four hundred years of separate evolution 
can do One might suspect that the first and second Spanish phrases were, taken 
from the first and last of a French original, so that there has been an inversion 
of the phrases preserved by Gagnon The French origin of the Spamsh tune is 
assured by its observance of the French rule of alternate masculine and feminine 
cadence (8 7 8 7), which is also seen m the rhymes of the sixteenth-century ballad 
Juan de Timoneda seems to have known no more than the printed ^ballads told 
him — another testimony to the extraordinarily petrifying effect of prmt on 
balladry He failed to recogmze the elements of the story he gave m his Patranuelo, 
and saw no more than a scandal in some ancient court of Leon, of which the pro- 
tagonist had, by that time, a kind of Spamsh name, Count Velez (ci-devant Velo) 
There was a good Leonese scandal m the ballad of J imena and the Count of Saldana , 
but, perhaps thinking that the good name of Le6n would not survive too close a 
copy, it pleased Timoneda to remove the thing to the court of Sancho III el Deseado 
in Castile So he made an 4 erudite 9 ballad, beginning as usual with the date and 
place. There is thus no need to suppose 4 que lo transcribe de la tradicion oral 
y popular’ (p 43), since he had no resource but the prmted ballad of the Silva . 
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Still less do we need to consider the ‘Fondo historico de la comedia ’ (pp. 40-3) 
The delusion that Spanish ballads are always historically true dies haid 
The last stage was the arrival of a poet in search of a pedigree : a poet who had 
already established his family among the heroes of the ballad of the 300 hidalgos 
de Jain Luis Velez de Santander had metamorphosed himself into Velez de 
Guevaia as an approach to the Ladrones de Guevara, admittedly noble He now 
found the eponymous hero of his stock m Tnnoneda’s fake ballad of El Conde 
Velez y el r ey Sancho el Deseado The ballad of the Conde de Saldana gave him what 
fuither details he wished, and he got an authentic popular touch by twisting the 
well-known song of El caballero de Olmedo into el de Onate How he must have 
enjoyed writing the fantastic scene m which Sancho III gives a V£lez de Guevara 
o de Onate the admiralty, constableship (before its time), and mastership of San- 
tiago all in one theatrical donation 1 He contributed from his own stock the final 
solution m v hich the people of Castile revolt and force their king to set free and 
honour Count Velez 1 But there is no history m all tins, nor anv notable degree 
of plausibility The chaiacters aie of papier-mache and the kings and princesses 
are only too obviously stiuttmg playeis Verve and gusto make a latthng business 
of it while the performance lasts, but the grease-paint is not to be looked at m 
clear cold light 

William J Entwistle 

Oxford 


The Ship of Fools by Sebastian Brant , translated into rhyming couplets with 
Introduction and Commentary by Edwin H Zeydel, with reproductions 
of the original woodcuts ( Records of Civilisation , Sources and Studies , xxxvi ) 
New York Columbia University Press, London H Milford 3944 lx-f 
399 pp 38^ 

This edition of Brant s Narrenschijf, which is based upon the first edition 
(1494) and F Schultz s facsimile (Strassbuig, 1913) represents the crown of those 
valuable preliminary studies which Professor E H Zeydel has from time to time 
contributed to the Modem Language Quarterly and Modern Language Notes It 
is the first genuine English translation, as Alexander Barclay (1508/9) and Henry 
Watson (1509) gave but free versions of Biant s book, based upon Latin and 
French adaptatrons 

The appearance of tins work at the trine of Brant s four hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary is most suitable. Brant was a decisive force m literature. He mediated 
between humanism and the old order, between Nominalism and Bealism (cf Modern 
Language Quarterly , June 3 943), and above all his cleai, buoyant style had a decisive 
influence on literature "In no other German work of the fifteenth century are 
grave seriousness and heavy moral didacticism, schooled in the accepted authori- 
ties, so completely fused with ribald, teasing humour’ (p 18) Brant s impoitance 
is also reflected m the fact that six authorized editions appeared in his own life- 
time There follow later versions m Latin, Low Saxon, French, Dutch, Flemish, 
English and modern German, especially A W Strobel’s first modem edition of 
1839 and Zarncke’s monumental edition of 1854 — e a masterpiece of philological 
assiduity and acumen’. 

E H Zeydel enjoyed the advantage of working m the library of Cornell Univer- 
sity, which possesses the whole Zarncke collection He was thus able to lay before 
us a vast amount of material of inestimable value to any research on Brant — 
material which he has here put into its proper peispective and dealt with in the 
most methodical and painstaking manner, displaying moreover an admirable 
clarity and precision 
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In the course of this volume he eonfkms and xevalues all pievious works dealing 
with the Ncmensclnff and hints at its souiees the Bible, the corpus qua is canonic i, 
the Church Fathers, the ancients, etc Above all m his tiuly lemarkable tendering 
of the original, E H Zeydel proves himself a master of words worthy of his proto- 
type His humorous slang and poweiful idiom are refreshing, eg p 254 ‘Jack 
Manure*, p 266 ‘The spigot answers Glunk ’, and the ‘Botwelsch’ chapter 
No 63, pp 208 ff ‘Of Beggais Here are a few lines lllustiatmg Zeydel s power 
of empathy 

And there they advertise their ware 
‘ In this bag you will find the hay 
That once m bygone ages lay 
Beneath the cub at Bethlehem ’ 

‘An ass bone here of Balaam ’ 

£ Of Michael’s wing I have a feather ’ 

‘ St George’s steed once wore this tether f 5 
c See here St Clara’s laced -up shoes ’ 

To beg some men will always choose, 

Though they could work if but they would, 

They’re young and strong, their health is good, 

Save that their back they’ll not incline. 

These sluggards have a corpse’s spine . 

Or no 37 ‘Of Chance’, no 76 ‘Of Great Boasting’, and no 56 Of the End of 
Power 9 (the woodcut — iota fortunae — is the same as no 37) 

One finds such fools at every hour 
Who would rely upon their power. 

As if ’twere infinite, although 
It actually melts like snow. . 

The notes are clearly presented and are not only useful hut also original, cf 
pp 378, 381, etc Some reference to the Frau Welt theme (p 346) might have been 
welcome The bibliography is comprehensive Last and not least the author ofieis 
valuable recommendations for further study on the subject especially m regard 
to the relation of Brant’s book to the Monae Encomium (1509) of Erasmus (see 
p 43). 

E H Zeydel 1 s edition will, we feel, become a living record of European civiliza- 
tion The excellent reproductions of about a hundred woodcuts are an especial 
feature of the hook, winch is got up in attractive large print and good paper m spite 
of the difficulties caused by war Its greatest value, however, lies m the brilliant 
translation with its dehghtful humour so full of whimsical twists and turns, and 
above all m E. H Zeydel’s scholarly and deep understanding of the spirit of 
Sebastian Brant’s work. 

August Closs 

Bristol 


The German Catholic Estimation of Goethe (1790-1930) By William J Molloy 
(University of California Publications m Modern Philology, vol. 24, no 4 ) 
Berkeley and Los Angeles University of California Press , London Cambridge 
University Press 1944 102 pp $1 

This treatise deals in chronological ordei with the attitude of Catholic writers to 
Goethe’s personality and works, and particularly to the problem of the poet’s 
religious views What Catholic critics are quite sure about is that he was not a 
Protestant ; what Goethe said when Friedrich Schlegel went Cathohc is not quoted — 
‘ sich dem Protestantismus zu nahern ist die Tendenz aller derer, die sich vom Pobel 
imterseheiden wollen ’ It is true that when Goethe was Furstin Gallitzin’s guest 
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at Munster lie seemed so sympathetic to the 3 eligion of ins hostess that one ot tlio 
house party asked if he was not really a Catholic, and the orientalist G F. Daumer 
ascribed his conveision to the appiovmg comments on the sacraments m Dichtimg 
and W ah licit Catholic elements may be found in Goethe s works if there is a 
wish to find them, and it is almost amusing that Mi Molloy can show a genoial 
acceptance of Die Wahlvo wandtschajien as decidedly moral, while the ascension of 
Faust to Heaven is 1 ejected as fictional because the sinner does not lepent 
Mephistopheles is 'the spmt of Piotestantism one Catholic critic maintains, 
and if Herder really was the model for the mocking devil, this was not a bad shot. 
The authoi s mam purpose is to show that, while Baumgartnei s vicious hook 
on Goethe was the accredited manual fiom the date of its publication (1879), it 
was disci edited by the new critics, sometimes pnests, who acclaimed the doctrine 
} impounded 111 1899 by Kail Mutk that Goethe's woiks aie a necessary p>ait of 
all Geiman cult uie To deal with Mi Molky himself, his hist pages sometimes 
lead like translated Geiman (eg among the early extended treatments of 
Goethe ), liowevei, his own Behandhmg elanfies as it extends The division 
of German words is not accenting to rule Factual slips are lew but there are 
three refeiences to the celebration 111 1932 of the anniversary of Goethe s built. 


BeJNZAHOE 


J . JBitkell 


SHORT NOTICES 

The William James Lectures, delivered recently at Haivard by Edward Lee 
Thorndike, have now been published m an attractive volume bearing the compre- 
hensive title Man and His Works (Cambridge, Mass Haivard Umversit\’ Press, 
London Humphrey Milford 1943 212 pp 14s ) These lectures are eminently 
readable shrewd, witty and vivacious Their themes range fiom the mheiited 
causative agents or 'genes 5 of the mind to the laws of man’s 'modifiability 5 , 
human relations m general, and the psychology of government, punishment and 
welfare Two lectures out of ten are devoted to the psychology of language Seeing 
that they occupy a central position in tins book (Chapters iv and v) and that they 
are from the pen of a world-famous experimentalist, we approach them with 
expectation Most useful syntheses have recently been made by Thorndike's 
Transatlantic colleagues, Graft (1932), Bloomfield (1933) and Gray (1939) A similar 
survey of linguistic psychology on a more general background would now bo no 
less acceptable These chapters do, nideed, give us much Their intrinsic value lies 
m their application to human speech of the Thorndikran doctrine of tepetition 
and reward But they are otherwise disappointing and, digi essive and tufting, 
they do not seem to fit w r ell mto the pattern of the book There are, it is tiue, 
plenty of good things Language, w'e are reminded, not only expresses, but also 
arouses, thoughts and feelings It arouses movements. Chemistry and mathe- 
matics now have well-mgh perfect languages 5 The equations of physics aie ‘the 
most pregnant sentences ever said or written about the physical w T oild' Language 
has infinite variety A man can constiuct more declarative sentences about a 
blade of grass than there are blades of grass m the world When, however, the 
author turns to discuss modern trends m semantics, he is content to refer to a 
smgle chapter in Bloomfield s Language , to some pages in Eisenson’s Psychology 
of Speech , and to The Meamng of Meaning by Ogden and Richards He does not 
mention de Saussure, Oertel, Nyrop, Delacroix, Brunot or Carnoy, nor does he 
point to the notable advances made m the closely 1 elated field of mathematical 

10 
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logic by Taiski and Carnap The paragraphs on the ongin of language aio moie 
mteiestmg, foi m them he expounds his own babble- babble’, babble-by-luck 5 
oi ' babble-luck 5 theory with great clarity and precision, a theory ‘relying on the 
miscellaneous vocal play of man instead of his alleged mimetic 01 emotional 
utterances’ The steps oi stages aie well poitiayed the aimless babble or prattle 
ol ‘primitive 5 man the paiticulai piattle with a chance association, the ciude 
oi 'beggarly pnvate language, then speech m the speaker-hearer relation 'The 
normal opeiations of repetition and reward would lead men to the final two-way, 
give-and-take speech ’ As one of many possible contributory factors m the origin 
or creation oi birth of language (whatever precise significations may be attached 
to these expressions), this is all feasible No fundamental fallacy can be detected 
m these deductions The 'babble-luck 5 surmise is quite as good as any one of its 
congeneis, whether bow-wow 5 , ding-dong 5 , 'pooh-pooh 5 , ‘yo-he-ho 5 , ' sing-song ’ 
oi ta-ta ’ Whilst no longer holding to the ligid principle that all such speculations 
should be banned as unprofitable, many will nevertheless -wish that so eminent 
an empiricist and statistician had produced something more definite from his 
nch store of experience, that he had expressed his views on some less speculative 
aspect of the evolution of language, and that he had written, however briefly, on 
the immediate and more urgent tasks which now confront the student of linguistic 
psychology 

Simeon Potter 


Southampton 


Fmuk Syntax List, by li E Clark and L Poston, Jr (New York Homy Holt 
and Co 1943 xvi + 271 pp ), a ‘statistical study of grammatical usage m con- 
temporary French piose on the basis of range and frequency 5 , published by the 
Committee on Modem Languages of the American Council on Education, follows 
Professor Hayward Kemston’s Spanish Syntax List m extendmg to syntax the 
methods already applied to vocabulary m such works as Van der Beke’s Fiench 
Wo)d Book The authors have classified under some 3000 syntactical headings the 
material provided by 10, 000- word samples taken from 60 texts, langmg in date 
fiom 1881 to 1938, and m character from a novel of E de Goncouit to an issue 1 
of the Petit Pansien The lesults of this investigation may well be of seLvice to 
eompileis of school text-books, though the statistics contam few sui puses (among 
the types to whose mfrequency the authors draw attention are donne-je, a qui 
‘whoso'* 5 , qu’est-ce que Pest que , aimer a +• mfin ) Syntaoticians would doubtless 
have found the complete data veiy useful, but the published abstract is, perhaps 
unavoidably, so summary as to be valueless to them, and it is difficult to see the 
utility foi any purpose of entires such as the folio wmg (one example is also quoted 
under each heading) ‘Position of two oi more attributive adjectives With no 
cooidmation The adjectives piecedo (28-55 [l e 55 occurrences distributed over 
28 texts]) The adjectives follow (25-93) One precedes and one follows (60-558) 5 

T B. W. Reid 


Manchester 


Aspects de la Guerre Model ne, edited by Eugene Jay Sheffer, of Columbia Univer- 
sity (English edition London. Pitman. 1943 211 pp. 6s ), is a senes of sketches 
of land, sea and air warfare Most of them are taken from articles or books published 
m France or by French exiles between 1939 and 1942 ( Pans-Soir , L’ Illustration, 
Gandide , La France Libre , etc ), but one or two are translated from English, such 
as the account of 15 September 1940 from the official British booklet The Battle 
of Britain These pieces provide a very rich vocabulary of technical terms about 
such thmgs as tanks, submarines and aircraft — in fact all the specialized jargon 
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connected with modern war — and the word-list at the end ot the book is supple- 
mented by footnotes to the text in English and by diagiams of a modern battleship, 
a fighter aircraft and a bombei with the parts named m Fiencli It is true that 
some of the footnotes give American equivalents strange to English readers: 
fire-director, depth-bomb, torpedoman, gas (for petrol), you beat me to it (for 
k vous m’avez eu), but the fusion of American and English is now going on so rapidly 
that such an objection is piobablv a revelation of prejudice or pedantry m the 
i eviewei 

The editor suggests that this book would be useful for Intermediate students. 
This is an English edition and it is therefore assumed that the English sense of 
the vs ord Intel mediate is meant If so, this laises the perennial question of suitable 
textbooks Of course it is desirable to have modem and mteiestmg texts that 
make French a living language for the student, but it may well be asked whether 
at the Intel mediate stage he has a sure enough grasp of the elements of the lan- 
guage to justify his being made to leam all these technical teims, whether such a 
vocabulaiy is ven useful at thi^ point, of his linguistic development, and whether 
there may not be some daimei m mvmg him such colloquial and slangy matter 
But f oi the more disci miniating or foi those who learned their French m more 
peaceful days, this little book piovides an entertaining wav of getting up to dale 
Theie aie several very interesting photogiaphs 

L W. Tancoce: 

London 

The latest addition to the London Modern Language Series is Le General de Gaulle , 
b\ Yvonne Salmon, edited by W W Timms (University of London Press. 3944 
118 pp 25 6c? ) It is a narrative of the life of the general and of the foimation 
of the Free Fiench movement, told m simple but by no means childish French 
suitable foi middle and uppei foims But the matter is so clearly and interestingly 
piesented, especially in the chapters on the collapse of 1940 and the eailv days 
of the resistance movement, that the geneial reader will find it enjoyable and 
instinctive The text is followed bv notes m French on events and piopei names, 
theie is an adequate French -English \ocabulaiv, and three maps 

L Vv T Tancjock 


London 



NEW PUBLICATIONS 
October — December 1944 
With the eollAboi at, ion of Pamela. (tBadon (English) 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


Spanish. 

Pane, R U , English Translations from the Spanish, 1484-1943. New Brunswick, 
N J , Rutgers University Press $2 50 


Portuguese. 

Faria, M. d C N., Passagem de nomes de pessoas a nomes comuns em portugues 
Coimbra, Faculdade de Letras 8 $00 

Ferreira, V , Sobre o humorismo de EQa de Queirds. Coimbra, Faculdade de 
Letras. 8 $00. 


English. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES 


(a) General including linguistic) 

Dictionary ol Ameucan English on Historical Principles. Part xvn, School- 
keeping — Snow , Part xvm, Snow —Tap , Part xix. Tap — Vn gmian , Part xx, 
Virginian Dogwood — Zu-Zu Compiled at the Umv of Chicago under the 
editorship of Sir William Craigie and J. R Hulbert London, Oxford Umv 
Press 17«. each. 

Grierson, Sir Herbert, Rhetoric and English Composition. Edinburgh and 
London, Oliver and Boyd 65 

Hermathena, A series of Papers on Literature, Science and Philosophy. By Mem- 
bers of Trinity College, Dublin. Nos lxiii, lxiv, May and November, 
1944 Dublin, Hodges, Figgis, London, Longmans 3s. each. 

Impressions of English Literature, ed. by W J. Turner London, Collins. 16s. 

Long, M M., The English Strong Verb from Chaucer to Caxton. Menasha, Wis., 
George Banta. 

Rowse, A. L , The English Spirit Essays in History and Literature. London, 
Macmillan. 12s 6d. 

Year’s Work m English Studies, The, vol. xxh, 1941, ed. F. S Boas. London, 
Oxford Umv Press 10s 6d. 

Yorkshire Dialect Prose, ed. by W J. Halhday and Bruce Dickins For the York- 
shire Dialect Society. Leeds, Walker. Is. 

Young, P , Catalogus Librorum Manuseriptorum Bibliothecae Wigormensis. Made 
m 1622-1623, ed. by I. Atkins and N. R. Ker. Cambridge Umv. Press. 15s. 


(6) Old and Middle English . 

Rohman, H., Studies m the Middle English Dialects of Devon and London. 
Goteborg, Petersson. Sw. kr. 14 50. 

Bukofzer, M. F., ‘Sumer Is Icumen In’, A Revision. California and Cambridge 
Umv Presses 75c. 

Powicke, F. M., The Complication of the Chronica Mayora of Matthew Pans. 

Proceedings of the British Academy. Vol. xxix. London, Milford. Is 6d. 
Walpole, R. N., Charlemagne and Roland A Study of the Source of Two Middle 
English Metrical Romances, Boland and Vernagu and Otuel and Boland . 
California and Cambridge Umv. Presses. 75c. 
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(c) Modem English . 

Boas, F S , American Scenes, Tudor to Georgian, in the English Literary Mirror 
(English Association, Presidential Ad chess) London, H Milford 2s, 

Fairchild, A H B Bhakespeaie and the Tiagic Theme Columbia, Umv. of 
Missouri 

Foley, R N, Criticism m American Penodieals of the Woiks of Henry James 
from 1866-1916 Washington, D C , The Catholic University of America 

( J A E , fcJir Max Beorbolim Bibliographical Notes Harvard and Oxford 

Umv Presses 42 s 

Hamilton, G R , Hero or Fool v A Study of Milton’s Satan. (P.E N. Books ) 
London, Allen and Umnn 2s 

Jones, E, Geoffrey of Monmouth, 1646-1800 California and Cambridge Umv. 
Presses 81 00 

Leveller Manifestoes of the Puritan Re\olutu>n, ed by D M Wolfe London and 
New York, Nelson 30, s. 

M \chtavblli, The Prmce An Elizabethan Translation, ed fiom a manuscript- 
m tlie collection of Mi Jules Fuitlnnan bv H Craig Noitli Caiolma and 
Oxford Umv Presses 21s M 

M vtthews, W , English Pronunciation and Bhoithaud m the Early Modern Period 
California and Cambridge Umv Presses 75c 

Steele, R., Tracts and Pamphlets, ed by Rae Blanchard Johns Hopkins and 
Oxford Umv Presses. $5 50. 

Swedenberg, H T , Jr , The Theory of the Epic in England, 1 650-1800 California 
and Cambridge Unxv Presses S4 00. 

Thompson, E , Robert Bridges, 1844-1030 London, Oxford Umv Press 7s 6 d 

Till yard, E M W , Shakespeare’s Hi s tor v Plays London, Ohatto and Wmdus 
185 

Tomkis, T , Albumazar A Comedy, ed bv H G Dick California and Cambridge 
Umv Presses 82 00 

Warning Drum, The The British Home Front Faces Napoleon Broadsides of 
1803 California and Cambridge Umv Presses S4 00 
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THE EARLY LIFE OF GEORGE CHAPMAN 

The mfonnation that we have about the life of Geoige Chapman is extremely 
scanty Beyond the fact that his father w as a resident of Hitchm and that his 
mothei died when he was still a boy, we know almost nothing of his eaily years 
Anthony a Wood tells ns that he went to Oxfoid, and then settled m London but 
Anthony a Wood is not always reliable It has also been conjectured that after the 
University Chapman returned to Hitchm as sehoolmastei In this paper evidence 
is produced "which indicates that Chapman licit hei went straight to London noi 
took up a teaclnng post m Hitchm, but that he spent his early years in the house- 
hold of Sir Ralph Sadlei who, besides his seat at Standon, owned a manor house at 
Temple Dmslev m the Hunched of Hitchm No details aie available of Chapman's 
services to Sir Ralph Sadler, but it. is hoped that this sketcli of Sn Ralph s activities 
during the yeais that Chapman was in Ins seivice may be of some interest as a 
background to the formative years of the poet 

Mr Thorn-Dimy hist drew r attention to the following inscription m a copy of 
Chapmans The Ciowne of all Home) s Woicles, Battachomyomaclua , ot the Battaile 
of Frogs and Mise His Hymns and Epigtams, n d ( ? 1625) m the Inner Temple 
Library 1 

In desire to celebrate and eternize 
The Noble Name and House 
where his youtlie 2 
was initiate 

In the now honor’d Owner of v e virtues 
thereoff, in supplie of y f Titles , 

The right Vertuouse 
and w T orthie Gent’ 

Raphe Sadler 
Esquire , 

Geo Chapman 

Inscribes this Crowme and Conclusion 
of all His Homencall Labors 
To Ins Acceptors 3 endles Memorie, 
wishing it maie renowne 4 
above Title, and re- 
mame beyond 
Marble 

Dr S A Taimenbaum 5 has since declared roundly, That this mseription is a clumsy 
and barefaced forgeiy admits of no question 5 I am no expert in handwriting and 
cannot say whether Di Tannenbaum is justified m dismissing this inscription as a 
forgery because it is wntten m modern Itahan script wnth twelve Old English 
letters , but it is puzzling to find that a similar m&cnption (to Mr Henry Reynolds) 
m another copy of Batrachomyomachia , now r in the Widener Libiary, is accepted as 
genuine because (1) there is nothmg suspect m the histoiv of the volume, (2) it is 
not suipi ismgfor a cultured peison to w? ite several styles of sc? ipt , 6 (3) the mseription 
has a general air of genuineness — there is no deliberation oi uncertainty, (4) the 
signature bears a close enough resemblance to Chapman’s own 

1 George Chapman’, Review of English 5 S A Tannenbaum, Shalesperian Scraps and 

Studies , i, no 3, p 350 (July, 1925) other Elizabethan Fragments , Columbia Um- 

2 pouthe, 0 E p versity Pi ess (1933) (Chapter ix, ‘George 

3 Interlineation Chapman Autographs and Forgeries’) 

4 Originally ‘remame’ 6 My italics 
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The Ea?ly Life of George Chapman 


I shall show latex that theie is nothing suspect m the history of the Inner Temple 
volume , and if it is still contended on calligraphic grounds that Chapman could not 
have written the mscuption to Ralph Sadlei, I think it will be admitted that either 
someone wrote it for Chapman or copied it from his ongmal at a later date In the 
meanwhile, I will content myself with observing that whereas Chapman’s signature 
m the British Museum, Additional Manuscripts 30262, is m English hand, the signa- 
ture in Henslowe’s diaiy foi the loan of £10 on 23 Octobei 1598 is m the Italian 
script 1 Dr Tannenbaum is more vulnerable when he descends from the mysteries of 
handwriting to discuss Chapman's style He finds an air of genumeness m the in- 
scription to Mr Henry Reynolds , but of the inscription to Ralph Sadler, Esq , he 
wiiteb 


Whatevei one may thmk of the obscurity of Chapman’s style, no-one I imagme will 
f.lnnk luni capable of the rubbish embodied in this mscription Chapman could not have 
witten of the ‘Name where his youth was initiate 5 or spoken of the ‘virtues of the virtu- 
ous gentleman’ or of his ‘supply of titles’ or wished that the acceptor’s memory might 
‘renowne above title’ 


I do not find that this inscription embodies any more rubbish than is commonly 
found m such things Chapman did not speak of the c Name where his youth was 
initiate 5 but of the ‘ House 5 nor did he speak of the vntues of the virtuous gentle- 
man' Yertues ’ mean qualities' or fruits 5 , and Chapman refers to the qualities 
pertaining to the house and name of Sadler, and not to the then holder of those 
titles, Ralph Sadlei Gent Ralph Sadlei is given the conventional description right 
vntuoub and voithy 5 ascribed to Mr Henry Reynolds m the inscription m the 
Widenei Libiary copy ‘In supply of the titles is perfectly good English The New 
English Dictionary gives as the first definition of supply (substantive) ‘Action of 
supplying or condition of being supplied 5 No 3 gives a usage common in the seven- 
teenth century, but now lare 4 the filling up of a place or position, the provision of a 
person or thing to the place of another 5 To paraphrase, the writer of the inscription 
says that he wants to celebiate the name and house of his first master m the person 
of Ralph Sadler, the present owner of all that pertains to the name and house of 
Sadler, the possessor of all the titles Finally, Chapman expresses no uncommon 
sentiment in wishing that ‘his Acceptors memone might renowne above title 5 , that 
is to say, that Sadler’s fame might resound beyond what might be expected from an 
lllustnous name 'Renown 5 is stronger than ‘remain 5 which Chapman first wrote 
but deleted piobably because he used the word agam in the next fine 
In drawing attention to the inscription m the Inner Temple Library copy of 
Batiachomyomachia, Mr Thorn-Drury remarked that it seemed to throw some hght 
on Chapman's early days He pomted out that Ralph Sadler, Esq , was the grand- 
son of Sir Ralph Sadler, the diplomatist, who died on 30 March 1587, and that 
although Sir Ralph’s mam lesidence was at Standon, he had also a manor house 
at Temple Drnsley m the Hundied of Hitchm Among the documents m the manu- 
script book, largely m George Chapman’s handwiitmg, described by Bertram 
Dobell m the Athenaeum m 1901, was a Chancery Bill brought by Chapman against 
John Wolfall for the retention of bonds after the debt had been fully dischaiged 2 * 


1 W W Greg, English Literary Autographs 

2 Bertiam Dobell, Newly Disco veied Docu- 

ments of the Elizabethan and Jacobean Peuods 

I Letters and Documents by Geoige Chapman’ 

( Athenaeum , 23 March 1901). In an article on 
Eastward Hoe ( The Libiary, December 1928), Mr 
R. Brettle stated that this manuscript was m the 


library of the late Mr B White of New York, and 
is now in the Harvard University Library Mr 
Havelock Ellis, m his essay on Chapman (1934), 
wrote ‘ Mr P J Dobell informs me that at a later 
period it was purchased for Ameuea and seems 
afteivards to have passed into the hands of 
Dr Rosenbach ’ 
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This Bill, together with John WolfalTs Answer (naturally not mcluded m the 
Dobell manuscripts), is preserved in the Public Becoid Office 1 The Bill contains 
some information concerning Chapman not included in Dobell’s summaiy, and the 
Answer some further facts concermng his life In the first place, the Bill was pre- 
sented on 17 April 1608, and Chapman begins by relating that about twenty-five 
years ago (i e m 1583) when he was in attendance on 'Sir Raphe Sadler Knyght 
then Chancellor of the Duchye of Lancaster, & Privv Councellor of Queen Eliza- 
beth', he met John Wolfall m London and borrowed money from him and his 
fnends If the inscription m the Inner Temple Library copy of Bat? acho?nyomackia 
is to be dismissed as a forgery we should have to suppose that the forger had access 
to either the Dobell Manuscript (which was unknown before Dobell's articles m 
1901, and mav not have the reference to Sadler) or have discovered the copy of 
Chapman’s Bill m the Public Record Office, which is unlikely He could scarcely 
have hit by chance on Sn Ralph Sadlei s as the house m which Chapman’s youth 
v r as initiate Moreover the volume’s histoi y is w ell authenticated It was presented 
by the widow of the peison to whom the copy was msciibed by the author, and she 
w T as the daughter of Sir Edward Coke who had a long connexion with the Innei 
Temple, dating from 24 April 1572 when he became a student up to the time of 
his death when he still had chambers there 2 * Ralph Sadler, Esq , to whom the 
book belonged, died on 12 Februaiy 1660-1 As w r e learn from the nitoCiiption on 
her tomb m Standon Church, his wife survived him 


Here lieth the body of Anne Coke, /eldest daughter of Sir Edward /Coke, Knight, Lord 
Chief Justice/of the Common Pleas, by his first/and last Wife, Bridget Paston, /daughter 
and heir of John Paston, /of Norfolk, Esq At the age of 15 she/was married m 1601 to 
Ralfe/Sadien of Standon, m Hert-/fordshire, esq She lived his wife/ 59 yeais and odd 
months She survi-/ved him, and heie lies m an assured/hope of a joyful resuireetion * 


Sn Edward Coke had other connexions with the Sadler faimlv In 1596-7 he was 
given the wardship of Sir Walter Aston of Tixall Hall, Staffordshire 4 In 1607 
Aston married Gertiude Sadler, only sister of Ralph Sadler, Esq , of Standon (w r ho 
had mained Anne Coke in 1601), and had to pay Sir Edward Coke £1000 foi having 
done so without his consent 5 As a consequence of this marriage, the State Papers 
of Sir Ralph Sadlei w T ere subsequently removed fiom Standon to Tixall Hall 


1 Chancery Proceedings, Series I, James I 
C 25/65 I tianscnbed this Bill and Answ er m 
1937, but being informed that Professor Mark 
Eccles had been engaged m extensi\e researches 
into the material offeied by the Chancery Pro- 
ceedings for the biographies of Elizabethan 
dramatists, I got into touch with him He in- 
formed me that he had also found the documents 
and pioposed to use them As nothing appeared 
m print, I wiote to Professor Eccles again m 1942 
and received m reply a lettei statmg that he 
hoped that his article on ‘Chapman’s Early 
Years’ would appear m Studie& in Philology 
during 1943, but it has not yet appeared In a 
note to the long simile taken from fighting m the 

Low Countries m the Hymnus in Cynthiam 

(1 320 et seq ), Miss Bartlett ( The Poems of 

George Chapman) says of Chapman ‘We now 
know for sure that he had been on the Contment, 
evidence foi his sojourn havmg been found by 

Professor Maik Eccles m a document m the 
Public Recoid Office, C2, Jas I, C 25/65 ’ This is 
the only detail with which Professor Eccles pro- 


vided Miss Bartlett fiom the Chancery document, 
and I am hoping that my discouitesy m not 
waiting any longer for him to make first use of 
this material will be forgiven m that his interest 
centres on the tup ovei&cas Miss Bartlett does 
not mention the Innei Temple Library copy of 
Batrachom yomachia amongst the copies which 
she e cammed, though she has a long note on the 
Widener cop> with the inscription to Henry 
Reynolds ‘winch Tannenbaum accepts as 
genuine ’ 

2 In 1390 he became a Bencher of the Inner 
Temple, then Readei m 1392 and Treasurer in 
1596 

3 R L Hme The Uibloty of Hitchin,u, 604-5 
(1927-8) 

1 Michael Drayton’s pation 

5 Possibly Aston met Gei trade v hen as Knight 
of the Bath (which he was created m 1603) he 
‘borrowed horses from Mr Sadler at Standon’ 
His younger brothei, Edward, married Anne, 
only "daughter of Lee Sadler of Temple JDmsley, 
a grandson of Sir Ralph Sadler 


11-2 
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According to Mr Arthur Clifford, 1 m the library at Tixall theie is a small thm 
manuscript quarto volume covered with black leather, which is ornamented with 
gilt death’s heads, entitled ‘An Elegy, sacied to the immortall memory of the true 
Mirroui of this Age, and Master of the English Law, Edward Lord Coke, dedicated 
to the truly woithy and most accomplished with all noble Peifections, M rs Anne 
Sadleie, by hei most humble and devoted Servant Robeit Codrmgton, M 1 of 
Arts 5 In addition to An Achiostic Epitaph’ and ‘Tears on the death of Edward 
Lord Coke’, the manuscript contains ‘An Ode to the most exquisitely accomplished 
M rs Anne Saddlen ’ 

In 1583, then, Chapman was m the service of Sir Ralph Sadler m London From 
the phrase m the inscription ‘the noble name and house wheie his youth was initiate ’ 
it would seem piobable that Chapman entered Sir Ralph’s service at a much earher 
date All the information we have to go on about Chapman’s youth is Anthony a 
Wood s statement that he went to Oxford, after which ‘ he settled in the metropolis 
where he became much admired of Edm Spenser, S Darnel, W m Shakespeare, & 
Marlowe etc ’ The date of his departure for the University is given as 1574 or 
thereabouts 2 — and it has been suggested that, instead of going straight to London 
when he left the University, he settled m his father’s house at Hitchm and became 
a schoolmaster under John Hall, 'that honest man the under teacher’, 3 and then 
headmaster of Hitchm School The evidence produced in support of this theory is 
that as no addiess is given for Geoige Chapman m his father's will made m January, 
1581-2, he may be presumed to have been hvmg at home in Hitchm This evidence 
can haidly be pushed further than to show that the probability was that he was not 
overseas, m which case the will might have been modified owing to poor expectation 
of life 4 There is no trace of Chapman’s sojourn at Oxford, and certain passages m 
his poems suggest scant respect for academic scholarship Throughout his life he 
drew a distinction between real knowledge and mere book learning There is the 
attack on intellective men m The Teares of Peace 

And let a Scholler, all earths volumes carrie. 

He will be but a walking dictionary 5 

There is another attack m the poem addressed to M Harriots accompanying 
Achilles Shield on 'our formal clerks, blown for profession’ In two of the poems 
printed with Petiarchs Seven Pemtentiall Psalms he cast doubt on the value of 
academic degrees m a manner that suggests that Chapman did not possess a degree 
himself 

But must degrees, & termes, and time m schooles. 

Needs make men learn’d, in life being worse then fooles 6 


1 Tixall Letters, or the correspondence of the 
Aston Family , and their friends , during the 
seventeenth century With notes and illustrations 
by Arthur Clifford Esq 2 \ols (1815) 

2 R L Hme, Hitchm Worthies 

3 Roger Ascham’s description quoted m op 
cit m the article on Ralph Radchfte 

4 In the Bill of Complaint against John Wolfall 
(1608) Chapman styles himself as ‘ of the cittye 
of London’ ,The passage in The Teaies of Peace , 
published m the following yeai, about Chapman’s 
vision of Homer m ‘his native air’ and ‘on the 

hill next Hitchm’s left-hand’, together with 

William Browne’s apostrophe to Chapman 


written in 1613, as ‘the learned shepherd of faire 
Hitchmge Hill’, are evidence that Chapman’s 
name was associated with Hitchm and he con- 
tinued to retire there long after he had become a 
citizen of London, though he could not stay m his 
father s old house w hich Thomas had been 
obliged to sell in 1597 to Dionysius Hme (R L 
Hine, Hitchm Worthies) 

5 The Teares of Peace , 11 530-1 {The Poems of 
George Chapman, edited Bartlett, p 185) 

6 To yong imaginanes m knowledge , 11 45-6 
{The Poems of George Chapman, edited Bartlett, 
p 246). 
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But as the Aeadeimekes euer rate 

A mam foi learning, with that estimate 

They made of him, when m the schooles he hu’d , 

And how so ere he scatter’d since, or thuu’d 
Still they esteeme him as thev held him then 1 

In the notes and prefaces to the translations of Homer he is at pains to refute the 
accusation of lack of scholarship Finally, in the Epilogue to the Hymns of Home?, 
he attributes the hostility of ‘learned men’ to him to the fact that he was self- 
taught 

Yet then, our learn’ d Men, with then Torrents come 
Rorrng fi om their forc’t Hills, all crown’d with fome. 

That one not taught like them, should learne to know 
Then Greeke rootes, & fiom thence the Groues that grow, 

Castmg such rich shades, from great Home?s wings 
That fust, and last, command the Muse^ springs 
Though lie’s best Scholler, that through pames and vows, 

Made his owne Master onely, all things know’s 
Now pleades my poor skill, foime, oi learned Place, 

But dantlesse labor, constant Pia^er, and Grace. 

And what’s all their skill, but vast varied reading’ 2 

Miss Bartlett’s comment on these lines in her edition of The Poems of Geoige 
Chapman is as follows 

This passage seems to me to belie Anthony Wood’s statement, generally accepted, 
that Chapman spent some time m Oxfoid where he ‘was observed to be most excellent 
m the Latm and Greek tongues’ If he had studied the ancient tongues at Oxford, 
surely he would never have boasted that he was self-taught. He had evidently often 
been twitted for his lack of a formal education in the classics, and if he could truthfully 
have said so, he would have been the first to retaliate indignantly with a reminder of his 
university training 3 

Possibly the best explanation is that Chapman left the Umveisity without taking 
a degree I should like to think that he was with Sadlei m 1578 when m the couise 
of her progress through Suffolk and Noifolk Queen Elizabeth first halted at Hunsdon 
House, and went thence to Standon, remaining the guest of Sir Ralph Sadler for 
some days The Pi ivy Council met at Standon on 24 July From Standon the Queen 
went on to Audley End, the residence of Loi d Henry Howaid, where the University 
of Cambndge waited on her Dr Howland of St Johns arranged a disputation 
between Mr Fleming and Mi Harvey, Mr Palmer and Mr Howdmgs It was planned 
to give the Queen a book but Lord Burghley wrote wainmgly 

that the present to her Majestv be allowed of but that they must have regard, that the 
book had no savor of spyke, which commonly booksellers did seek to add, to make their 
books savour well, for that her Majesty could not abide such a strong scent 4 

Sir Ralph Sadler could afford to enteitam the Queen, being leported to be one of 
the richest commoneis m England He was also one of the State s most devoted 
servants The inscription on his tomb runs 

He was of the pnvie counsell with King Henry the YIII, with Kang Edward the VI 
he was made knight banneret at Muskelborow r e field, and m the 16th year of queue 


1 Of Friendship, 11 21-5 (The Poems of George 
Chapman , edited Bartlett, p. 242) 

2 11 33-43 (The Poems of George Chapman , 
edited Bartlett, p 417) 

3 The Poems of George Chapman , p 488 

4 Letters and Negotiations of Sit Ralph Sadleir 


(Edinburgh, 1720) I have also used The State 
Papers and Letters of Sir Ralph Sadleir, edited by 
Sir Walter Scott (2 vols Edinburgh, 1809) and 
Major E Sadlen -Storey, A memoir of the Life and 
Times of the Right Honourable Sir Ralph Sadleir 
(1877) 
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Elizabeth lie was made chancellor of the duchie of Lancaster, in which office he con- 
tinued until his deathe 

Sadler was SO when he died m 1587, and so was already an old man when Chapman 
entered his seiviee but his maitial character and his statesmanship must surely 
have won the admiration of Chapman Lloyd m his State Worthies wrote that 
Sadler 'was at once a most exquisite writer and a most valiant and experienced 
soldier, quahfi cations that seldom meet Little was his body, but gieat his soul 5 
His whole life was spent m the Council Chamber of State, or driving a bad baigam 
with what he called 'the rude inconsistent and beastly nation of Scotland 1 
Sadlei’s declining years were made miserable by the unpleasant task of keeping 
Mary Queen of Scots prisoner This duty first fell to him m 1580 when the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, Marj^s jailer, had fallen under suspicion and Sir Ralph Sadler was sent 
to spy The Eail was allowed to go to Court to clear himself, and Sadler remained 
as temporary guardian of Mary at Sheffield He asked Walsmgham to reheve him 
on account of 'Ins yeais and the cold weather to hand 5 , but he was not m fact 
relieved until Apul 1581, when Shrewsbury returned from Court Nor was his 
release final trustwoi thy and suitable guaidians for Mary were not easy to find, 
and Sir Ralph Sadler w T as obliged to take the job on agam m 1584 We do not know 
that Chapman accompanied Sadlei during either of these guardianships All we 
know is that m 1608 he recalled that twenty-five yeais ago when he was m atten- 
dance on Sir Ralph Sadler he met certam people in London 2 Sadler’s town house 
w r as the Duchy House at the Savoy, and he was certainly there m November 1581 
and m the summei of 1582 and I think we may assume that from April 1581 , when 
he left Sheffield, to August 1584, he divided his time between London and Standon 
The discovery of the Popish Plot at the end of 1583 shook him considerably, and on 
23 March Sadler mustered the county militia at Standon He reported that there 
were '2000 men levied and furnished with armour and weapons, to counteract the 
daily and monstrous practices of the Papists 5 

In 1584 Shrewsbury agam visited the Court and Sadler became Lord Governor 
of the Garrison at Wingfield near Sheffield He set out from Standon on Tuesday, 
18 August, on horseback with fifty tried and trusty men armed wuth swords and 
daggers, and a legular guard of forty soldiers 3 Amongst these soldiers was a 
Thomas Chapman 4 5 who w r as probably Chapman’s elder brother 5 Sadler and his 
company airived m Sheffield a week later, and went on to Wingfield on 2 September 
At first, the soldiers seem to have given great satisfaction On 17 October Walsmg- 
ham conveyed the congratulations of Elizabeth on, amongst other things, 'how well 
you are accompagned with your owne men 5 Rut as the winter wore on the party 
continued to get colder and hungrier, and by mid-December Wingfield was thiea- 
tened with famine Sadler no longer trusted the soldiers early in November he w^as 
considermg the possibility of moving the Queen to Tutbury, and he planned to leave 
the soldiers behind and levy others at Tutbury His dissatisfaction may not have 

1 R L Hine, The History of Hitchm , i, 50 and signed himself ‘Thomas Chapman, Gent’ 

(1927-8) In this year he showed his patriotism by sub- 

2 Chancery Pi oceedmgs, Series i, Jas I, senbmg £25 (a large sum m those days) towards 

C 25/65 the expense of opposing the Aimada In 1589 he 

3 Major F Sadleix-Storey, op eit p 216. inherited Western House from his father He 

4 List of names given m the State Papers of Sn sold the property in 1597 when he became for two 

Ralph Sadie ir years bailiff of Hitchm Manor He was ousted 

5 He became a respected resident of Hitchm from this position by the Earl of Salisbury m 
by 1588 he had dropped the ascription ‘yeoman’ 1599 (R L Hme, Hitchm Worthies ). 
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been with his own men but with the band that Shrewsbury had left behind The full 
complement is given m Sadler’s State Papeis as follows 

What numbre of persons will sufhce to Ther ar at Wingfield, at the present, of 

gard the Scottish quene at Tutbui y 9 my lords servants, gentilmen, yeomen, 

and officers, about 120, and of Sir Rafe 
Sadlers about 50, and soldyours 40, 
together 210 

Sadler seems to have had peifect faith m his own servants, writing of them on 20 
December c and have that opinion and confydonce m all myne, as I trust little warn- 
mg will serve’. Indeed, he wrote fiequently in praise of his personal attendants 
It is tantalizing never to find George Chapman s name amongst them He praised 
his secretary, Somer, with particular waimth, and also ‘one of my folk, named 
Richard Smythe, a man of good trust and lvliely pe? sonage ’ v horn he appointed at 
Tutbuiy k to he gent poitei, as he hath ben syn the depaituie hens of theeiles 
people And the watch to he set by James Fenton, who hath ^ened m Iilande, and 
svn his discharge, as before that service, hath followed me ’ On 6 November Sadler 
had wTitten, T liave sent this day a disci eet and skilfull peison of mync* to Tutbuiv, 
to 30m with Mi Agaide there, to take order for the glasmg, and such oihd things 
to bee amended there as the tyme of the yeir and the short nes of the twine wall 
suffer, and ar necessary to be done 5 

By January all was ready, and Sir Ralph was thankful to get his damp old bones 
out of Wingfield Indefatigablv he looked forward to tasks additional to warding 
the Scottish Queen I understand that many things be out of order within the 
honoui of Tutbuiy — bemg parcel of the Duchy and with in my charge, the woods 
and game withm the forest, chase, and parks there being gieatly wasted and 
destroyed, I can w^ell be contented for the better service of her Majesty to spend so 
much time there, to put things in oidei Queen Elizabeth exacted the last ounce 
from her oldest and most loyal servants Poor old Sir Ralph had to justify lumself 
for spending a mght at Dei by on the w T ay to Tutbuiy and foi using the public high 
road to conduct his prisoner He also allowed Mary to go hawking with him At 
last, on 13 Apul 1585, having somehow got through the winter, Sadler returned 
£ to have yet some comfort among those whom God had blessed him with as stales 
for his old days ’ He died at Standon on 30 March 1587, tw r o months after the death 
warrant of his eistwhile royal prisoner was signed 1 

The Chancery Bill brought by Chapman against John Wolf all confirms, then, the 
fact that he w r as at one time m the service of Sir Ralph Sadler John Wolf all’s 
answer pioves that he w r ent abroad, 3 and adds a thud occasion to those already 
known on wdnch Chapman was imprisoned Wolfall admits that the obligation was 
cancelled by a deed dated 12 July 1585, but as Chapman had never paid the secunty 
of £49 10s he could not have the bonds back 3 Wolfall explains that w hy his father, 
now T deceased, and also named John Wolfall, foiboie the debt foi so long (till 1599- 
1600, when he caused Chapman to be ai rested) w r as aswell the absence of the saide 
Complainant beyond the seas as the charitable disposition of this defendants 
father towardes the saide Complainant 5 Chapman was ni England at the time of 


1 He was not despatched to Scotland m 1587 
at the execution of Mary as Fuller and Sir Walter 
Scott suggest see Major Sadleir-Storey, op cit 

2 This fact has already been communicated to 
Miss Bartlett see p 159, n 1 

3 Knowing Chapman’s perennial poverty, I 
am inclined to believe that money was still owing 
to the Wolfalls Is it just a comcidence that it w as 


a debt of twenty-five years standing, and that an 
unsigned undated letter to a creditor, which. 
Dobell assigns to Chapman, contains this sen 
tence ‘Your metre Citizen will be so answered 
Of which sort many have forbora mee fyve and 
twentie yeares for fyve and twentie tymes so 
much, and parted satisfied without one penny 
interest 9 ? 
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the cancelled bond (1585) and probably m 1589 when his father's will was proved 
He was back again by 31 Decembei 1593, when The Shadow of Night was entered 
in the Stationers' Register These dates strengthen the supposition that he went to 
the Low Countries as a volunteei, like Ben Jonson, during 1591-2, and that the 
account of Sir Francis Vere's strategic victory on the River Waal outside Nimeguen 
m the Hymnus in Cyntlnam was that of an eyewitness of a lecent event 

As when th 5 Italian Duke, a troupe of horse 
Sent out in hast against some English force. 

From statelie sited sconce -tome Nimigan, 

Vnder whose walles the Wall most Cynthian, 

Streteheth her siluei limms loded with wealth, 

Hearmg our horse were marching downe by stealth 
(Who looking for them) warres quicke Artizan 
Fame-thriumg Vere, that in those Countries wan 
More fame then guerdon , ambuscadoes laide 
Of certame foote, and made full well appaide 
The hopefull enemie, m sending those 
The long-expected subiects of their blowes 
To moue their charge, which strait they giue 
When we retiring to our strength agame, (amaine. 

The foe pursewes assured of our hues, 

And vs within our ambuscado driues, 

Who straight with thunder of the drums and shot, 

Tempest their wraths on them that wist it not 
Then (turning headlong) some escapt vs so, 

Some left to lansome, some to ouerthrow 1 

It is the longest and most detailed of Chapman’s similes from contemporary 
history In his own gloss to the passage, he makes no claim to have been present 
at the engagement, though he gives some geographical detail 2 The gloss reveals, 
rather, a poetic theory behind the simile 

And these like Similes , m my opmion drawne from the honorable deeds of our noble 
countrimen, clad m comely habit of Poesie, would become a Poeme as well as further - 
fetcht grounds, if such as be Poets now a dayes would vse them. 3 

And so, m accordance with this theory, in Hero and Leander Chapman reflects that 

Sweet Hero was much like 

Th’ Iberian citie 4 that wars hand did strike 

By English force in princely Essex guide 5 

As Swinburne said, fi At all times Chapman took occasion to prove himself a true 
son of the greatest age of Englishmen m his quick and fiery sympathy with the 
domg and suffermg of its warriors 5 De Guiana Epicum (1596) was a plea to Queen 
Elizabeth to recognize Raleigh’s achievement and to advance money for the 
colonization of Guiana Pro Vere Autumm Lachymae (1622) was an appeal to 
James I to send aid to Sir Horace Vere 6 ‘Besieged, and distrest m Manheim 5 
Miss Bartlett m her notes to this poem refers us for further details to Grimestone’s 


1 Hymnus m Cynthiam , 11 328—47 (The Poems 
of George Chapman, edited Bartlett, p 38) Miss 
Bartlett comments on these lines ‘Chapman’s 
use of the first person m this elaborate simile and 
his lively knowledge of the engagement have led 
to a general supposition that he had fought m the 
Wars of the Netherlands 5 

2 The Wall is a most excellent nuer, in the 

Low Countries parting with another nuer, cald 

the Maze, neaie a towne m Holland, cald 


Gurckham, and runnes vp to Guelderland vnder 
the walls of Nimigen ’ (Poems, edited Bartlett, 
p 44) 

3 Poems , edited Baitlett, p 44 

4 Cadiz, taken by Essex m June, 1596 see 
Poems , edited Baitlett, p 439 

5 Hero and Leander, 3rd Sestiad, 11 204-6 
(Poems, edited Bartlett, p 138) 

6 Brother to Sir Francis Vere whose exploit is 
celebrated in the Hymnus in Cynthiam 
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A Generali Histone of the Nether lands (1627 edition) 1 In her full notes to the simile 
m the Hymnus %n Cynthiam , Miss Bartlett also quotes extensively from Grnnestone's 
Histone , and Chapman may owe his close mtei est m these contempoi ary events as 
much to his friendship with Grmiestone as to his personal expenence Professor 
E S Boas discovered as long ago as 1903 that Grnnestone's tianslation of Jean de 
Seire’s Inventaire General de VHistoue de Fiance (1607) was the source of Chapman's 
French historical plays 2 The long-standing friendship of the two men is revealed 
m a commendatory poem by Chapman ‘To his long-lou'd and worthy friend, Mr 
Edwaid Gumeston, Seigeant at Aimes, of his vnweaned and honoied labors’, 
which Miss Baitlett reprints foi the first time 3 fiom Gnmestone’s translation of 
Coeffeteau s A Table of Humaine Passions (1621) 

Chapman s work for the stage got him into tiouble several times In 1605 he and 
Jonson were imprisoned for satire against the Scots m Eastward Hoe In 1608 
M de Beaumont sent home a despat< h 4 desoiibmg the action he had taken against 
the persons concerned m the performance of Chapman s Tiacjabj of Bit on only ‘ the 
principal person, the author, escaped’ He was also imprisoned after the per- 
formance of the Memorable Masque of the two Inns of Coin t on 15 Febiuaiy 1612-13, 
written at the command of Sir Edward Phillips (to v horn the pi in ted version is 
dedicated) as part of the celebrations for the nuptials of Princess Elizabeth The 
date of this imprisonment is correct if I am right in connecting with this Masque 
a letter m the Dobell Manuscript dated 5 April, seemingly written to the Master of 
the Rolls (i e Sir Edward Phillips), asking for payment for a masque which he had 
commissioned, of which the writer of the letter was sole wryter, and in part m- 
ventour , and for which he had suffered ‘ losse of reputation, want and imprison- 
ment, the danger whereof is still pressing me' Tins letter, together with the 
petition to the King for a pension in consideration of Chapman's sei vices to Henry 
Prince of Wales, who had died m the previous November, suggests that Chapman's 
imprisonment was agam for debt, and not due to anything objectionable in the 
Masque, winch pleased well at the tune — though it is known to have cost a prodigious 
amount of money 

In his Answer to George Chapman's Bill of Complamt, John Wolfall declares that 
‘it appeareth by the bookes of the Officers m the Counter of Woodstreet, London, 
that the said Complainant was anested and theie imprisoned at the sute of tins 
defendants father the nvnth day of ffebruaiy m the yeare of our Lord God one 
thousand fyve handled and nynty nyne 5 Throughout 1598 and 1599 Chapman 
seems to have been m financial difficulty in the dedication to Essex of the first 
seven books of the Iliad (159S) he speaks of his straitened circumstances Henslowe 
advanced him several sums of money, and m 1599 Chapman and his elder brother 
Thomas succeeded in disposing of what Mr Hme describes as a doubtfully legal 
jointure in some propei ty neai Hit chin 6 Chapman's career was not piospeious, and 
John Wolfall, with all the smugness of a respectable citizen, was able to describe 
him — not altogether untruthfully — as one vho at the first bemge a man of veiye 
good parts and expectation hath sithence veiye vnaduisedly spent the most parte 
of his tyme and his estate m ffrutelesse and vayne poetry’ 

Jean Robertson 


1 First edition, 1609, translated from J F le 
Petit’s La Grande Chomqve ancient le et moderne 
de Holland -which w as published m 1607 and goes 
up to 1600 

2 See Athenaeum , 10 January 1903 

3 The poem is mentioned by Professor Boas m 

the article referred to m n 2 above 


4 Quoted in Yon Raumei’s History of the 
Sixteenth ami Seienteenth Centuries 

5 * X e new style 1600 

6 R L Hm e,Hitchin Worthies CP 25/2/41 
Heits shows that the brothers disposed of the 
tenancy of the manor of Sheepall for £125 



‘JULIUS CAESAR’ AND ‘MACBETH’. TWO NOTES ON 
SHAKESPEAREAN TECHNIQUE 

I Direct self-explanation 

Shakespeaie, it is declaied, frequently makes his characters speak of themselves 
with an unnatuial objectivity m order that the audience may easily understand 
their roles To this insufficiently diamatic technique Professor Levin Schuckmg 
gives the name of Dnect Self- Explanation 1 In a modem theatre monologue 
commonly pui ports to i effect a leahstic psychological process, the character, 
isolated on the stage, thmks aloud and so admits us to his mind Elizabethan 
dramatic technique in this particular, howevei , is influenced by a close connexion 
between stage and audience The actor stands m the midst of the spectators and 
fiequently addresses them directly Schuckmg regaids this as clumsy, crude and 
likely to be aitistically fatal ‘the whole dramatic composition and the illusion 
connected with it may m this manner be absolutely destroyed ’ And, moreovei, m 
these circumstances the monologue is something quite other than with us and more 
primitive, what is offered is simple mfoimation on the play, not necessarily to be 
conceived as part of any authentic mental disposition It is as if the actor held up 
his finger to suspend the action, turned to the audience with a ‘Make no mistake J 
I am the villain of the piece and then stepped back mto his part If we misunder- 
stand this we shall feel obhged to explain m some subtle fashion what is merely an 
arbitrary device for keepmg a simple audience on the rails And this non-reahstic 
method of giving information, which extends too mto the dialogue, is a sign-post 
which will set us on the highway to a better understandmg of the dramatist ‘ The 
pimntiveness and a certain childishness 5 mamfested here ‘is apparent, less dis- 
tinctly, perhaps, but recognizable on closer scrutmy, m the whole mechanism of the 
Shakespearean drama 5 We have here a preliminary hint that in Shakespeare’s plays 
as a whole ‘ all the details of the technique are more harmless, simple, unsophisti- 
cated, than we are inclined to imagme 5 And this important prmciple is sufficiently 
evidenced in Julius Caesar 

When Biutus himself declares that it would be an honour to be slam by Brutus 
we are likely — the argument runs — to view his speech as m bad taste and a sign of 
arrogance But here, and where Brutus describes himself as ‘arm’d so strong in 
honesty’, it is far from Shakespeare’s intention to suggest a strain of boastfulness , 
we are merely being reminded of how the dramatist requires us to regard this 
character And so with much that is put m the mouth of Caesar w'hen he announces 
that he is fearless this is no moie than the handiest way of telling the audience that 
Caesar is fearless, even when Caesar reiterates that he is fearless the same con- 
sideration contmues to apply Indeed, Caesar is a particularly good example of the 
way in which failure to understand this simplicity leads to the mismterpietmg of a 
character Eor on the mam outlines of what is intended — a figuie wholly heioic 
and ideal — we cannot possibly go wrong, unless we ignore the prmciple of direct 
self-explanation, thereby falling mto ‘a gross misunderstanding of Shakespeare’s 
art-form which characterizes all Shakespearean criticism of the last hundred years ’ 
In a modern play we should suspect that a man who talked so much about his 
fearlessness had secret doubts as to his own courage, and on the strength of other 
of Caesar’s speeches we should call him a boaster and a monomaniac But Shake- 
1 Character Problems m Shakespeare's Plays ( 1922 ), Chap I 
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speaie’s is not a modem technique, and we must regard the self-characterization of 
Caesar as dramatically more naive than has hitherto been supposed. The informa- 
tion which Caesar gives of himself is meant by Shakespeare to coirespond exactly 
with the facts, and there is no intention of chaigmg Caesar with the odium of vamtv 
or vainglory because he saj s these things We might as well so charge those figures 
of primitive conventional ait which have seiolls hanging from then mouths 
describing the moral qualities they lepresent And certainly we shall misinterpret 
Shakespeare if we do not acknowledge that — confusingly and martistically, as it 
must seem to us — he mingles this alien element with the piedommant realism of his 
representation 

But has the confusion here excogitated by the critic m his study evei really been 
pait of an imaginative expenence of the play 2 If not there is a fan*ly obvious 
explanation The speeches objected to aie valid upon each of two planes upon winch 
Shakespeare builds the simple, outward and heroic plane upon v Inch the individual 
shows himself to the voild like a fhruie on a stage the subtle and mwaid plane 
along which we aie drawn to a knowledge of the hidden man For the judicious, 
Shakespeare contrives to gam efiects of depth and lealism by means inoffensive, 
indeed helpful, to the unskilful m then simpler expenence ‘The simplicity of 
Julius Caesai ’, Mr Wilson Knight &a} T s , 3 ‘is a surface simplicity only To close 
analysis it reveals subtleties and complexities which rendei interpretation difficult ' 
There are, m a sense, two plays 

Consider first the simpler play Plutarch's is a story-book of which the foundation 
is character strongly and simply conceived, and the people so cieated leap straight 
from the page From the first eight hunched words of the life of Caesai Shakespeare 
would learn three things, each conveyed thiough the medium of nanative Caesai 
was feailess, he was possessed of a histrionic streak and fond of making speeches, 
he was mthiess And what later emerges is equally simple Caesai had a covetous 
desire to be called king, and was xesisted by Biutus — a man (the fiist page of the 
life of Brutus tells us) who had 

framed his manners of life by the rules of vertue and studie of Philosophie, and having 
imployed his wit, which was gentle and constant, m attempting of great things me 
thinkes he was rightly made and framed unto vertue 

To Brutus men referred what was noble in the attempt against Caesai , Biutus was 
of gentle and fair condition , he bore a noble mind to his country But his friend and 
fellow- consprratoi , Cassius, was not so well given and conditioned, being often 
carried away from justice by gam, and suspected of making war more for absolute 
power than liberty Biutus believed that Caesar would establish a tyranny hateful 
and fatal to Rome, he theiefoie subordinated his personal feehngs, joined the con- 
spirators, fought vahantlv and died noblv Cassius fought valiantly too, for though 
not so good a man he was full of Roman virtue Nor were their adversaries ignoble 
Antony took a big personal usk at the promptmg of loyalty and Octavius spoke 
with magnanimity of fallen foes In all this, and m Plutarch s sen^e of the effective 
and defining incident, the popular dramatist’s woik is half done The outwaidness, 
not in the least 'crude 5 or 'primitive 5 , which makes Julius Caesai so admirable for 
reading in schools, translates the simple and heroic quality of the prose nairatuve 
To object here to Brutus’s stern and proud rebuke of Octavius 

Octavius I was not borne to dve on Brutus Sword 

Brutus O if thou wer’t the Noblest of thy Straine, 

Yong-man, thou could’st not dye more honourable 

1 The Imjpenal Theme ( 1931), p 63. 
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or to the hard ring, as of bronze upon maible, of Caesar's speeches, is to bring for- 
waid criteria altogethei mappiopnate to the imaginative effect at which the 
dramatist at this level anns , one might as well except against 

I am Ulysses Laertiadcs , 

The fear of all the world for policies. 

For which, my facts as high as heaven resound 

Foi eveiy age instinctively recognizes as a right expression of jjbeyaXoipvxta speech 
of this soit m peisonages heroically conceived k I love The name of Honor, more 
than I feare death ’ Here would be an inappropriate and boastful remark for a 
piofessor to offei m a seminar-room, but we need scarcely boggle over it as it is 
tom from Brutus hard upon the 4 Flourish, and Shout 5 which may mean that 
Caesai has been ci owned For, primarily, this is a direct and manly play, and one 
filled with straight talk 

But the play exists in depth And when we achieve insight into that depth we 
have not been jostled from a primitive play mto fragments of another and in- 
congruous kind of play, as the £ realist 5 aigument would maintain, rather we have 
been led, as a reflective mind before the spectacle of nature may be led, to view the 
ambiguities and complexities which perennially he behind that simple and idealized 
pageant of himself which is native to man Nor do we find, m this fuller play, that 
the speeches of Brutus and Caesar lack propnety 

Shakespeare's Biutus has nobility and gieat beauty — but Dante would have 
found that no figure m all the dramas commits a darker crime How came Brutus 
to join the conspirators 2 There is an element of unresolved mystery here, strongly 
undeilined m that gropmg soliloquy m the orchard upon which so much com- 
mentators’ mk has been spilt Cassius has pressed upon Brutus what are dis- 
tmgmshably the mere interests of an ohgarchal class, and these Brutus has some- 
what ambiguously admitted as staring within himself But it is clear that he is 
concerned for his own disinterestedness He fumbles after some mterpretation of 
the situation whereby it shall appear to be the whole body of the people who are 
endangered by tyranny Yet his final adherence to the plot is insufficiently con- 
sidered and a matter of obscure emotions behind the stoic mask Is it because he 
does not acknowledge the lure of the pedestal that he is, for all his nobility, intel- 
lectually dishonest ^ At least there is a great blindness m the deed to which he gives 
his name and arm Politically it is futile committed m the name of sacred equality, 
it leads directly to a situation in which the populace shout for Brutus as king, Brutus 
must dominate Cassius, and Antony expounds the subordinate role of Lepidus to an 
Octavius who will eventually leave Antony himself no role whatever Ethically it 
is indefensible, for "the pimciples of true politics are but those of morality en- 
larged 5 , and the only refuge that all these Romans have amid their tooth-and-claw 
public struggles is m their private loyalties and domestic affections their only 
ultimate salvation would have been m working outwards from these Committed 
thus, Brutus is constramed to defend positions the falseness of which must always 
be on the fringes of his consciousness The people whom he harangues as having by 
Caesar’s death escaped the shame of bondage are the same politically untroubled 
mechanicals who in the first scene were so inexpugnably cheerful beneath the 
censures of Flavius and Marullus Cassius, whom he berates for extortion, he has 
also to reproach for failing to send needed money Caesar, upon whose death he had 
agreed because of the corruption that power might brmg, he comes to persuade 
himself had been c strucke . . but for supporting Robbers 5 Self-deception gathers 
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around him, and m the end he is i educed to that spiritually despeiate condition 
distinguished by Mr T S Eliot as cheeung oneself up 

My heart doth joy, that yet in all my life, 

I found no man, but he was true to me 

A Roman thought f But Caesar's last woids had been Et tu Biute — and uttering 
them he had muffled up his face and struggled no more And so when Brutus tends 
something to insist on his honour he is no moie stepping out of himself to giro us a 
bare notice of Shakespeare s intention at this level than is Antony when he harps 
liomcally on the same endowment For one who is seemingly a philosopher and a 
statesman Biutus has acted with too little of reason and self-sciutmy, and too much 
of piecipitancy But, hke Romeo, he thought all foi the best 5 , and his sole bucklei 
is this same honour — his conviction that he is aim d so strong m honesty' that the 
tempests unloosed about him and withm him are hut idle wand The conception 
steals rathei often from his thoughts into Ins speech But it is a travesty of our 
expei lence to declaie that unless Sliakespeaic and direct self-explanation be called 
m to absolve Brutus from the responsibility of these utterances w’e aie confronted 
with a chaiacter marked bv vanity and boastfulness What is behind thi^ strain m 
his speeches is the uistmct of a man over the threshold of whose awareness a tei nble 
doubt perpetually threatens to lap 1 

Shakespeare’s Brutus, then, belongs m a sense to two w'oilds Plutarch s m which 
action issues directly from simple disposition, and one taking account of certam 
complexities which underlie this appearance What of Caesar * For Schuckmg, as 
v T e have seen, Shakespeare s Caesar is sunplv the great figure of popular tradition, 
the Noblest man That ever hved m the Tide of Times 5 but he is this figure not so 
much dramatically created as baldly announced by the method of duect self- 
explanation Now r , on this simple interpretation, why does Shakespeare here 
mampulate his material as he does* For, first, he modifies Plutarch to give Caesar 
a more striking nobility, magnanimity , for example Plutarch s Caesai is> prevented 
from reading Artemidorus s scroll by the press of people around him, wiiereas 
Shakespeare s Caesar is dismchned to do so wdien told that it deals with meiely 
personal matters Secondly, Shakespeare modifies Plutarch to give Caesai more of 
infirmity, both bodily and spiritual Thus Plutarch’s notable swimmer becomes the 
overconfident weakling who has to be rescued by Cassius w r hom he had challenged 
And again, m Plutarch we are told that Calpurma had not formerly been super- 
stitious but w r as become so, but m Shakespeare this is transferred to Caesar 

he is Superstitious grown© of late. 

Quite from the mame Opmion he held once. 

In these modifications it appears to me that Shakespeare is creatmg his two Caesars, 
the popular and the deeper Caesai , and is leading the judicious to discern that the 
overwhelming, immediate and public Caesar is the creation of an inflexible wnll, is 
a rigid mask which has proved so potent that its creator himself can scarcely regard 
it but with awe Indeed, m Plutarch there is a hmt for this, since we are told that 
Caesar’s whole life was 4 an emulation with himself — so North rendei s it — as with 
another man And the force of the struggle may be judged by the exhaustion it has 
brought Caesai’s utterances marvellously carry the impression of one physically 
fretted to decay and opposmg to the first faltenngs of the mind an increasingly 
rigid and absolute assertion of the Caesar idea As petulance, superstitious dread, 

1 I am indebted m places here to Sir Mark Hunter’s Politico and Chaiacto m Shalespeat e's 
‘ Julius Caesai ’ (Trans Royal Soc Lit , vol x, 1931), surely one of the best essays on the play 
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vacillating judgement, a lifetime of sternly repressed fears gather for their final 
assault, he marks them, as Biutus could nevei do, with all the wary prescience of a 
great general, and opposes to then threat the impregnable vallum of a maimorean 
ihetonc 

But I am constant as the Noitherne Starre 

It is much neaier to boastfulness and vainglory than to direct self-explanation — 
and yet it is not boastfulness and vamglory either For Caesar is not pleased with 
himself, and he is not piecisely cheering himself up We are aware, indeed, that an 
ailmg and mwardly faltering man is here vindicating a fiction with sounding words, 
but we aie awaie too, as Caesar is, of the power of the fiction Caesar has created 
Caesansm and he speaks as the embodiment of this It is something which cannot 
but escape the daggers of the conspirators, for it is an idea and mocks their thrusts 
A grand nony of the play, indeed, lies here To think of Caesar as now no more 
than an empty shell, leveibeiatmg hollowly, the life and virtue gone out of him’, 
wntes Mr Granville-Barker , 1 ‘ must weaken the play a httle, foi wall it be so 
desperate an entei prise to conspire agamst such a Caesar 2 ’ But m just this consists 
the tiagedy of Biutus He has killed — and with inglorious ease — an old man, his 
friend, grown slightly ridiculous in the task of keeping physical and intellectual 
infirmity at bay But the spirit at which he thinks to strike has only a deceptive 
habitation m the man who still speaks so resolutely — with so histnomc a note, 
mdeed — m its accents The spirit has gone out abroad over the earth, and on the 
field of Phihppi is mighty yet 

The Elizabethans were concerned about pohtics, if only because politics might at 
any time intimately affect then lives And pohtics at Elizabeth’s court meant 
substantially the interplay of a small number of personahties — of personalities often 
sufficiently emgmatic, the historian now feels Everyone had a motive for attempt- 
ing some insight mto these — for how many fortunes might turn, say, upon a true 
understanding of the Earl of Essex ' — and this would make for some mceness of 
observation in the emotional hinterland of public professions Moreover, the 
Elizabethans, when then education permitted it, dehghted in historical parallels, 
and many of them would be prepared to bring to a Homan history an eye not less 
penetratmg than that which they carried to Whitehall If we do, therefore, take 
historical ground there seems no a pnon case against Shakespeare’s having desired 
to gratify an important section of his audience with a somewhat more dehcate 
analysis of the springs of pohtical action than Plutarch immediately suggests In 
short, the k Elizabethan 5 Shakespeare (Schuckmg’s, I mean) cannot well be brought 
up m support of a pnmitivist interpretation of drama treatmg of the interior 
mechanisms of statecraft For here a good part of the audience had a strong 
practical stake m sophistication — far more than Coleridge or Andiew Bradley ever 
had Why, then, does cuticism take the course it does 2 Perhaps there is regularly 
m the human mind some impulse to reject the artist’s or scientist’s psychological 
penetration where this conflicts with the simplifying and idealizing formulations of 
a culture And Shakespeare here has a discomfiting realism, he disconcerted many 
iomantic critics and set them to reassuring reverie Thus the Brutus whose personal 
relationships are so beautiful and whose pohtics are so insufficient, so fatally of the 
unexammed life, the Brutus of whom Shakespeaie’s sombre portrait, sparsely 
touched by compassion, is so subtle and so fine, was discarded for Swinburne’s 
e very noblest figure of a typical and ideal republican m all the hterature of the 

1 Prefaces to Shakespeare, First Series (1927), p 83 
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woild 1 It ib an mterpietation that meets difheultv as soon as theie is a careful 
scrutiny of the text But to solve the problem by declaung that theatrical condi- 
tions permitted Shakespeaie to work only m simple blacks and whites, and that 
what remains perplexing on this view is meiely the consequence of a technique im- 
perfectly dramatic and personative, is to make m the name of histoncal lealism, 
the veiy same rejection of that true realism, that deep and sensitive anatomy of the 
hidden man, which lies so often behind the outwaidness and simplicity of Shake- 
speare’s drama popular ly viewed 

II The objective appropriateness op dramatic testimony 

Schuckmg extends his argument Shakespeare s ehaiacteis frequently describe each 
othei with an unnatuial objectivity 2 A mature drama is like life, nowhere is there 
available (as theie is m the novel) an extraneous authontative voice, naturalism 
therefore demands that the ehaiacteis appear to us only as filtered thiousrh then 
own oi others minds But Shakespem e s ait could not compass this and — fai moie 
than has been i ecogmzed — his chai actci s in speaking of each other are meie mouth- 
pieces for passing on Ins own authontative statements They consistently see and 
leport moie objectively than they ought , and v hen ve seek for the subjective ele- 
ment — the lefractive index, as it were — in these lejioits we are crediting Shake- 
speare with a diamaturgy other and maturer than Ins own. Thus his villains 
frequently do justice to their victims in quite impaitial judgements and we must 
regard this as mstancmg "an almost childish primitiveness and a submission to 
traditional piactice utteilv legardless of the actual facts of life’ The theatrical 
motive is again, of course, clarity if the villams displayed a lealistic partiality and 
blooded over some daikened and di&torted picture of then victims the audience 
might become confused In Kinq Leai Edmund s recognition of Edgar s qualities, 
belonging as it does to the exposition of the plav, i* a particularly obnous instance 
of the sacrifice of psychological truth to a good cleai stait 

Now, that Edmund should speak of his bi othei as noble is undoubtedly helpful 
to the simple-minded But this is not the end of the mattei 

Thou Nature art my Goddesse, to thy Law 
My services are bound, wherefuie should I 
Stand m the plague of custome 9 

(fjvaLs and vofios Edmund has taken sides m an age-old debate And, that side 
taken, to speak of anothei as noble is essentially not (what Schuckmg calls it) a 
4 confession of admiration ' rather it is an assessment such as the toiero makes when 
he uses the word of the "bull that is fiank m its charges, brave, simple, and easily 
deceived ’ 3 

A Credulous Father, and a Brother Noble, 

Whose nature is so fane from doing harmes, 

That he suspects none 

On his father and brother Edmund is here laakmg precisely the same statement 
each has a weakness which may be exploited So that if Shakespeare m this place 
indeed shows submission to tiaditional practice’ we have only an instance of his 
skill in making old scaffolding partake in the life of his design Here is what lenders 
the plavs so deceptive, they invite the realist to enter and cut away the dead 
timbei , he swings his axe, and sap starts from the wound, presently he is reduced to 
a lather trivial smppetmg This will appear from a passage in Macbeth which 

1 A Study of Shakespeare (1879), p 159 2 Op cit Chap n 

3 Ernest Hemingway, Death in the Afternoon (1932), p 306 
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Schucking must heie instance Macbeth has just sent for the two men whom he 
hopes to persuade to muider Banquo, and he says 

To be thus, is nothing, but to be safely thus 
Our feares in Banquo sticke deepe, 

And m his Royaltie of Nature reignes that 
Which would be fear’d ’Tis much he dares, 

And to that dauntlesse temper of his Mmde, 

He hath a Wisdome, that doth guide his Valour, 

To act m safetie 

We are asked to find psychologically unconvincing ‘the ungrudging recognition and 
boundless admiration 5 expressed m this monologue But it is surely natural enough 
for Macbeth to assert that the enemy he fears and proposes to have assassinated is 
a foi mida ble enemy, of regal temper, at once daring and prudent Anyone who 
doubts this should try writmg a speech for Macbeth m which Banquo is represented 
as timid, foolish and generally negligible 
We have now gamed, Schuckmg declares hard upon this, ‘ an impression of the 
pnmitive and utterly unrealistic devices which Shakespeare allows himself’ m his 
endeavour after an extreme clarity and simplicity And it follows that ‘our eyes 
are therefore opened to perceive a similar state of affairs m other places’ 

Above all we observe that, as a rule, the poet is very careful, especially in the exposi- 
tion, not to mislead us about the behaviour and the character of the hero by the remarks 
of persons who have a wrong or biased conception of him and who by expressing it 
might put the spectator on the wrong track . The first mention m the drama of things 
which are important for the action or the characterisation of the central figur e must never be 
allowed m the interest of the characterisation of secondary figures to distort the representation 
of the facts. 

But is this, with its impressive italics, really so weighty a statement ? Indeed, as the 
exposition of a ‘primitive and utterly unrealistic device’, is it not demonstrably 
absurd ? Every competent playwright will expound distorted views of a character 
or situation cautiously, and particularly at the beginning of his play If he there 
never exploits something of the interest attaching to coloured or refracted views we 
may mdeed regard his techmque as thin and unenterprising But is this so with 
Shakespeare ? Schuckmg, affirming that it is, becomes involved m many pages of 
awkward comment on a crucial passage m Macbeth . 

Glamys thou art, and Cawdor, and shalt be 
What thou art promis’d yet doe I feare thy Nature, 

It is too full o’th’Milke of humane kmdnesse, 

To catch the neerest way Thou would’ st be great. 

Art not without Ambition, but without 

The lllnesse should attend it. What thou would’st highly. 

That would’st thou holily would’st not play false, 

And yet would’st wrongly winne. 

Thould’st have, great Glamys, that which cryes, 

Thus thou must doe, if thou have it. 

And that which rather thou do’st feare to doe. 

Then wishest should be undone. High thee hither, 

That I may powre my Spirits m thine Eare, 

And chastise with the valour of my Tongue 
All that impeides thee from the Golden Round, 

Which Bate and Metaphysicall ayde doth seeme 
To have thee crown’d withall 

If Shakespeare writes by the book, and with his critic elevates each working rule 
of the popular theatre into a Vorschnft or Verbot m defiance of which no grace may 
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be snatched, it is necessary to regard Lady Macbeth’s opemng speech as an ‘ob- 
jective’ description of her husband, uno domed ‘in the interest of the characteriza- 
tion 5 of the ‘ secondary figure 5 of Lady Macbeth herself Unfortunately, the speech 
presents some difficulty if read in Schuckmg s teims Is it true that Macbeth is 
‘without lllnesse’, that he would like to attain his ends ‘holily , that he is ‘too full 
o’tli'Milke of humane kmdnesse 5 ? Confronting these awkward questions Schuckmg 
can only answer, ‘Obviously not 5 Two explanations alone aie possible Either 
Lady Macbeth is mistaken or Shakespeare is mistaken But foi Lady Macbeth to 
be mistaken — to be astray m the reading of hei husband’s character — violates the 
principle Schuckmg is concerned to assert that of the invariably objective truth 
aimed at b} the dramatist m such a report as this ‘Taking into consideration 
Shakespeare’s peculiar technique, we cannot doubt for a moment that he means the 
character of the heio to be objectively described in the monologue The eiror then 
must be Shalp&pmie s In declaring that Macbeth is Moo full o f h Milke of humane 
kmdnesse’ — Schuckmg says — ‘ the pod fot a moment hns}vdg< b his otrn oration'. 

Poets, I suppose, may do this Nevertheless must we not suspect that the critic 
has here been led astray by dogma and a disinclination to consider the particular 
circumstances of the case ? Foi surely the speech will be satisfactory if we only 
admrt that the portrayal of Lady Macbeth, and of her relatrons with hei husband, 
are factors m it, and that a certain distoition of Macbeth s character is entailed 
in this 2 On Macbeth himself the speech does indeed throw- new and usefu] light, 
such as is desirable m an exposition, for we chiefly gather from it that he is 
not likely to be immediately wLole-hearted m villainy and that some spiritual 
struggle is to be expected of him But the speech i* also charged wuth certain 
feelings of Lady Macbeth’s which lead her to exaggerate what she pervertedly 
regards as her husband s insufficiencies, and this renders more striking and terrible 
our first impression of tier The letter recounting Macbeth s meeting wnth the 
watches makes her the more impatient to hurry him mto crime — and then upon 
the exultant ‘ Glamys thou art and Cawdor ’ comes the sudden realization of 
forces m his natuie that may militate agamst her designs These she does not review 
‘objectively 5 hut magnifies m passion and scorn And this should be clear to us 
For w-e already know- that Macbeth has rnuider m his thoughts, and black and 
deepe desires 5 , he has been on the stage declaring these only a matter of seconds 
before Lady Macbeth’s monologue begins Lady Macbeth, then, w T hen she censures 
him as having too much of the softness of common humanity and nothmg of the 
ruthlessness ambition lequnes reveals herself as a woman so apt for evil that she 
regards her husband s near-black as an inadequate grey 1 We shall not be at all 
surprised when she presently echoes and overgoes his 


with her own 


Let not Light see my black and deepe desires 
Come, thick Night, 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoake of Hell. 


Lady Macbeth’s whole monologue, both before and after the entrance of the 
messenger with his tremendous news of Duncan s coming, is passionate And in 
passionate speech — particularly in passionate upbraiding — not the simplest audience 
will expect only objective appraisal The over-stating or distorting of a case is 
natural under such conditions, and Shakespeare follows natuie 
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SICILY IN THE ‘NOVELLE’ OF LUIGI PIRANDELLO 

Seven years after Garibaldi landed at Marsala, there was born in Girgenti one who 
has been described as ‘the greatest Agngentme since Empedocles’ and of whose 
early work, published between 1901 and 1919 as Novella and subsequently collected 
in Le Novelle per un anno, Giovanni Papim was m 1938 to say 

In alcune, e diciamo pur molte, novelle ll meglio di lui come artista . tradizione siei- 
liana, verghiana, naturalista II pih sicuro gruzzolo di Pirandello e nascosto nelle 
Novelle pei un anno , poco lette in It aha, quasi ignote fuon 1 

Working fiom what he first knew, and the love of which he never lost, Luigi 
Pirandello used ‘ the most beautiful country m the world 5 as a setting for many of 
his shoit stories, its people, even on the Continent, as characters for others But 
much moie subtle is the all-pervadmg Sicilian atmosphere which suffuses the en- 
vironment in which the vivid dramas are played 

The extieme west of the island and the south-east find no place m the towns and 
villages mentioned by name Paleimo, with its tiaffic, its busy scenes, its fair m 
the Piazza Marina, plays its part as the wonderland to which Donna Minima 
(ix, 19 seq ) and otheis go as the goal of the first railway journey of their hves, 
Baghena, Messina, Catania, where smart clothes can be ordered, Nicia, c grosso 
borgo aftaccendato su una stnscia di spiaggia del maie afucano 5 and Porto Empe- 
docle, with its ancient square and sombre castle, are the coastal towns which figure 
most piommently in the Novelle to the last is given pride of place 

Tomato a Porto Empedocle, aveva trovato ll paese ciesciuto quasi per prodigio, a 
spese della vecchia Girgenti che, sdrajata su l’alto colie a circa quattro migha dal mare, 
si rassegnava a moiir di lenta morte, per la quarta o qurnta volta, guardando da una 
parte le rovme dell 5 antica Agrigento, dall 5 altra ll porto del nascente paese (v, 125-6) 

Inland places actually mentioned, whether to be found on a map or not, include 
Montelusa, Pisanello, Zunica, Milocca, Farma, the plain of Ravanusa, Nocera, the 
village of Stravignano near Sorifa, San Stefano di Camastra (the San Stefano north- 
west of Girgenti 2), Nicosia to the east of the same town and the heights of San 
Gerlando One direct reference is made to the islands of Lampedusa and of 
Pantellena (v, 126) 

But more tiuly Sicilian than actual place-names are the descriptions of the little 
towns m the interior, the countryside m the warm breath of the African sea, 
almonds and Saracen ohves on the hillsides, lumle that are the fragrance of the 
homeland when brought to the mamland, vivid skies, £ il turehino ardente del 
cielo 9 (vi, 78), quiet seascapes, land asleep under the moon, and lands rendered 
mournfully and by the avid sulphur mines or baked by the long, merciless heat of 
summer 

Una cittaduzza a montana, cosi silenziosa che pareva quasi deserta, sotto 1’ azzurro 
mtenso, ardente del cielo, con le stradducole anguste, male acciottolate, tra le grezze 
casette di pietra e calce, coi docciom di creta e i tubi di latta scoperti 

Grande, plaeida, come m un fresco, luimnoso oceano di silenzio, gli stava di faccia la 
luna (vm, 54) 

Abitava [Bruno Celesia] all 5 estremith del paese, dalla parte di ponente, dove la spi- 
aggia svoltava sotto l’altipiano marnoso per descnvere un’ altra lunga lunata E li 
era pace, una gran pace quasi stupefatta dall’ lnfimto spettacolo del mare (pt of ix, 123) 

1 Almanaco Bompiano, 1938, Epigrafe per Luigi Pitandello , G Papim, p 69 
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Di settembre, su quell’ altipiano d’ arid© argille strapiombante fianoso sul mare 
africano, la campagna gia riarsa dalle rabble dex lunghi soli estivi, era tuste (ix, 123) 

La viuzza rischianva ll hvido squallore di quelle terre senza un filo d’ erba, 
sforacchiate dalle zolfaxe come da tanti enormi fonmchi (vm, 46) 

This last comparison is also used m i, 57 

Undei lying the gentle irony with which Pnandello treats the unprogressive 
councillors of Milocca, afraid to take one step along the load of progiess lest anothei 
become immediately neeessaiy is the bald fact of the primitive state of life and 
development of public services m the island Railway communications at the time 
were even fewer than now of how many characters are we told that at quite an 
advanced age they aie making their first railway journejy roads weie bad, even for 
natuially mountainous countiy 

Quando pero ll giorno dopo vidi quell’ altra strada lx, restai basito, non tanto percho 
c’ eio passato quanto per ll pensiero che se Dio miserieordioso aveva permesso che non 
ci lasciassi la pelie, chi sa a quail teinbih prove vuol dire che m ha predestmato 1 (v, 35) 

and lighting, except m big towns, w r as piunitive oi non-existent 

And what of the men and v omen whose lot is cast in such place * } Re])eatedlv 
we are placed m pie&ence of what is once designated ‘luiida miseria , icmfoiced 
by the squalor of living conditions which, however diffeient from squaloi under 
northern skies, is, none the less, the fruit of extreme poveity 

It is but natural that the sulphur mines should rivet the attention of one who 
hved m the region wheie they occupy the majority of the local men as miners, or m 
Poito Empedocle for the loading of trading vessels with the sulphur exported to the 
ends of the earth 

E s’ aggiro, faccente, con 1’ ana d’un furbo matricolato, m mezzo al traffieo rumoroso 
del piccolo porte di maie, tra i grandi depositi di zolfo accatastati su la spiaggia. a foordo 
dei piroscafi d’ogm nazione, aspirando con volutta l’odoi del eatrame e della pece, 
mentre gli occhi gh lacrimavano bruciati dalla polvere dello zolfo diffusa nell’ aria 
(vi, 213) 

With pitiless reahsm, based on a profusion of details, life m the mines is described, 
the exacting nature of the work under t lying conditions and its vitiatmg effect on 
the health of those who engage m it, their bodies bent with the daily fatigue, the 
relentless underground jouineymgs from the galleries of the mmes with their loads 
on then backs 

A clu ati endeva a nempire di mmerale grezzo l foim o i ‘ealcheroni’, a cln vigliava 
alia fusione della zolfa, o s affaccendava sotto i iorrn stessi a nce\ere cientro ai giornelh 
che servivan da forme lo zolfo bruciato che vi rolava lento come ima densa morchia 
nerastia, la vista di tut to quel veide lonlano alleviava anche la pena del respiro, F agro 
oppiessivo del fumo che s’ aggiappava aila gola, fino a promuovere gli spasimi pm 
crudeli e le rabbie dell’ asfissia 

I caiusi , buttando gib ll canco dalle spalle peste e scorticate, seduti su i sacchi, pei 
nhatare un po’ all 1 ana, tutti imbrattati dai ci eto&i acquitrun lungo le gallene o lungo 
la lubnca scala a gradmo rotto della buca’, grattandosi la testa e guardando a quella 
collma attraverso ll vitieo fiato sulfureo che tremolava al sole vapor ando dai w ealcheroni ’ 
accesi a dai form, pensavano alia vita di campagna, vita lieta per loro, senza nschi, 
senza gravi stenti la all’ aperto, sotto ll sole, e invidiavano i contadini 

— Beati loro f — (i, 58) 

As if to offset these scenes, the unspoiled country beyond the mmes becomes a land 
of which to dream 

Per tutti, mfine, era come un paese di sogno quella collma lontana. Di la. vemva l’oho 
alle loro lucerne che a male pena rompevano ll crudo tenebrore della zolfara, di la ll 
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pane, quel pane solido e nero ehe li teneva in piedi per tutta la giornata, alia fatiea 
bestiale , di 1& ll vino, Fumco loro bene, la sera, ll vino, die dava loio coraggio, la forza 
di durare a quella vita maladetta, so pur vita si poteva chiamare parevano, sotto terra, 
tanti morti affaceendati (i, 58) 

And while the mineis envied the peasant the fair greenness of the countryside, 
the peasants cursed the gieed of those landowners who had succumbed to the 
temptation of amassing a fortune and to achieve it had laid waste not only their 
own but then neighbouis 5 land with the sulphur fumes 'll loro nemico ll fumo 
devastator’ (l, 58) 

Ashore mineis and peasants, afloat fishers and seafarers, with their womenfolk 
bearing laige families, living secluded lives, broken only by help on the land at 
harvest time, when they give evidence of great industry by their readiness to stay 
overnight at the place of work so as to proceed as early as possible with the task 
in hand on the following day (v, 7), evidence also of extreme physical resistance by 
the woik they undertake to keep their families alive 

Fiom among them a few women go as nurses on the mamland, some even forced 
to do so by their husbands, who are very much the masteis in their own houses 

‘E comanda tu, a bacehetta, sai f S© no, vengo 10 a farti ubbidire e rispettare 5 (i, 27) 

Submissive and obedient, they become good housewives, frequently enteimg on 
mainage vith men much oldei than themselves, loveless matches but chaiaeterized 
by great fidelity and met veiy often by the watchful jealousy of their husbands, 
whose eveiy desire and need is pi evented with the utmost devotion It is, however, 
noteworthy that m the most striking story of a husband's jealousy, where the wife 
was kept as m a fortress from which neither she nor her children ever went out, the 
husband was not actually a Sicilian (xm, 2-17) Among the poor, church-gomg, 
shoppmg, and chatter round the village fountam, the sorrows and joys of their 
neighbours, mto which they enter wholeheartedly, are as bright threads m the 
monotonous weave of the days for women 'practised from childhood m stifling 
vanity, always with a baby or a rosary m their hands 5 

From the girls whose dowry is provided by Maltese money given to the mother 
for fostermg orphans, to the girl whose trousseau is lovingly put together thread by 
thread through the unsparing sacrifice of her mother, all bring to their new homes 
as adequate provisions of hnen as possible 

E quel corredo della figliuola, messo su, un filo oggi, un filo domani, con la pazienza 
d’un ragno, non si stancava di mostrarlo all© vicme (i, 43). 

Among the middle classes, should the husband die, the woman who has always 
lived a carefully guarded life m a silent house — perhaps still a trace of Arab tradi- 
tion — goes into mourning until she dies, gomg out only to church, receivmg no one 

Certain characteristics Sicilian peasants share with all others their extreme 
caution, here evinced by reluctance to buy a new horse or repair a cart lest modern 
improvements outmode both (v, 33), reluctance to vote credits for adequate 
lighting facilities (v, 42), readiness to endure the mconvemence or even hardship 
of inadequate water supphes (v, 35) 

Qua sono tutti m perpetua attesa di cio che ci porter& ll domani Qu& non si fabbncano 
case perch© domani, domani chi sa come si fabbricheianno le case, non si pensa a 
lllummare le strade, perch© domain chi sa che nuovi mezzi d’ lllummazione scoprira la 
scienza, domain* (vn, 112) 

And the root reason, the universal peasant reason, is ever that improvements cost 
money, a reason covered by torrents of talk (v, 36) 
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Schooling plays a very small part in the lives of many of the people, acting on the 
pi maple that what was good enough for them may well be good enough for their 
childi en (iv, 48) Small wonder then that the terroi of the evil eye is so xeal and that 
its effects on men and animals, making them perish by inches, aie so unquestion- 
mgly and so genei ally accepted On the other hand, among those who, thiough 
emigration, have seen something of the outside world, theie is ambition for their 
children, sometimes pursued m the face of opposition and the patent inability of the 
child to better his condition by study (Scmllc JV>?o, i, 1 ) 

The peasants attitude to doctors, to w horn they have lecourse in eztiemis, and 
their piefeience for the quack who is cheapei and gives no prescriptions to mn up 
big bills at the chemist’s, a i e dramatically bi ought out m vn, 306, Acqua e It, m the 
buist of populai fuiy suppoited by the local authority that greets the news that at 
last the doctoi is to denounce the nnpostuie of a local quack to the Prefect, and in 
the betiayal of the doctoi by his own wife, a pool cieatmc who, m common with all 
hei fellow -eh izen> vede male la scienza del mai ito e ne difhda la ^tmi.i pei icolosa 
and who undermines his defences by consult liur the quack foi hci ovcil ehildien 
Small winder that the average doctoi lives in ver> poor conditions (vn 107) and 
finds the long distances he is obliged to cover on foot detrimental to effective 
service 

Analogous is the stoiy of Donna Minima (ix, 1-39), w T ho has practised midwifery 
successfully for yeais and is superseded by a young nurse wuth paper qualifications, 
though m this case the accredited nurse is finally adopted by the population because 
she handles them cleverly, showing to even the poorest a respect and deference to 
which they are unaccustomed hut which they enjoy as a privilege shared wuth 
women w on the continent 9 

The rigid insistence on light conduct, on the strict observance of standards, is 
most powerfully brought out m the terrifying mtransigeance of the old peasant 
whose conscience cannot allow forgiveness of a son w ho, as a pnest, has been faithless 
to his vow t s 

— Se Monsignore perdona 

— Monsignore, ma 10 no’ nspose pronto ll vecehio, mdignato (vi, 235) 

Or again, theie is the peasant w'ho cannot accept the fact that his son, a seim- 
nanst, has lost the Faith (ii, 16-17) 

The same stern attitude is taken to anything w r hich injures family life adultery 
is adequately punished only by death, and the fury, a fury comprehensible indeed, 
of the father who, on emerging from prison, finds his old mother m hospital, his baby 
dead and his wife a nurse m Rome (vi, 143, La Balia), is not only the ebullience of 
warm blood but indignation at the violation of the saciedness of family life But the 
Sicilian’s chanty to those deprived of their natui al protectors by the death of father 
or mother is practically without limit not only will a woman nurse along with her 
own child that of a neighbour, but families will adopt three, four, five, six oiphaned 
relations, however straitened their own circumstances And cucumstances are 
frequently so, m humble homes w T here domestic animals shaie the one living room' 

Ma se togli loro V asmo, ii porcellmo e le gallme dalla camera, non vi possono pih 
domnre m pace. Devono star li tutti lnsieme, fanno una famiglia sola (v, 165) 

The little home of Ninfarosa {& altio figlio , vr, 41) stands out sharply defined 
among its neighbours because of its supenor furnishing 

La sua casa non era come quelle del vicinato La vasta camera, un po 9 Thuja quando 
la porta era chiusa, percbe prendeva luce allora soltanto da una finestra ferrata che 
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s’ apnva su la porta stessa, ora rmbiancata, amrnattonata, pnlita e ben messa, con nna 
letteria di ferro, un armadio, nn cassettone dal piano di maimo, un tavolmo rnipial- 
laceiato di noce. 

Much more fiequent aie lefeiences to beds that are nothing moie than a sack of 
straw upon the floor Once only is a country house, the ulterior of a country house, 
described 

Quel buon odore di casa eampestre perduta in mezzo agli olivi e ai mandorli, quelle 
camere patnareali, nude, ampie, sonore, dai pavimenti awallati, che sapevano di antiche 
granaglie e di mosto e del sudore di chi fatice al sole e del fumo che esalano la pagha e la 
ligne dei rozzi focolan (vm, 111) 

Apart from references to and occasional descriptions of feasts and rejoicings at 
weddings, little is described of local customs , allusion is made to All Souls’ Day, 
which is to the children of the island what the Feast of the Epiphany is to all other 
Italian childien the souls of the dead bring them their toys, so that they rejoice 
while their elders weep (ix, 21) — to what is not unlike the Corsican lament for the 
dead, when prostrate, with her face to the ground, Filomena cried aloud her sorrow 
and the praises of the dead man (vn, 9) 

The account of the statue which was to be restored to its own parish church 
from the Cathedral where it had been taken for a feast is not without some likeness 
to the squabble of the peasants m Daudet’s Diligence de Beaucaire {Letttes de mon 
Moulin) (vn, 154) and the whole beautifully written story of U angelo centuno m 
Lo stotno e V angelo centuno (ix, 113), with the bodyguard of angels accompanying 
Maragrazia Ajeho through dangerous country on her way to the village of her 
daughter-in-law, presage of her imminent death, seems related to the ankou of 
Breton death stories 

The great resource of emigration and the concurrent problem of the depopulation 
of the countryside find some echo m U ditto figlio (vi, 38) The letters of previous 
emigrants paint such golden pictures of conditions beyond the Atlantic that more 
and more young men are tempted to follow them, ignorant of the reverse side of the 
medal, while labour for the land at home grows less and less, old men, women and 
children the only tillers of the soil 

To the justice of the island m his early days and to its unofficial administration 
by the Mafia, there is, perhaps not unsurprisingly, only the most guarded reference 
The necessity of having recourse to the services of this widespread agency for the 
recovery of lost property is, however, as definitely affirmed as in Cesare Mori’s 
Con la Mafia ai fern corti, where the positive advantages of reference to the Mafia 
are contrasted with the slender chances of redress through legal channels 

Con la bella gmstizia che si ammimstrava m Sicilia’ Non se fidavano neanche i 
signori (ix, 85). 

But appeal to a powerful member of the Mafia set machinery in motion, lost cattle 
were restored in return for a payment — usually 30 % of the value — and for the 
promise of silence Another aspect of the work of la Lega is the capture of a wealthy 
man in the hope of a ransom, though m xi, 88, Lo scioghmento della Lega , when the 
captors were assured that their prisoner’s wife would not pay for his release, they 
found themselves with their victim on their hands until the day of his death 

Nor can Pirandello pass over in silence the violent nature of his compatriots when, 
in lonely places, men could be killed without much heart-burnmg and when self- 
exercised justice was short and deadly 
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k Ammazzare ll cane a un contadmo siciliano voleva due farsi ammazzare senza 
remissione (ix, 93) 5 is a kind of prefatory epitaph of the little gnl who although 
innocent, was believed guilty of the death of a dog and paid the penalty for another 
1 Connncio a dire che mai e poi mai avrebbe consentito eh’ ella andasse sola a quel 
paese d’assassim [Fabaio] dove ammazzare un uomo era come ammazzaie una 
mosca’ (vni, 116), is a statement supported bv the stones of a man who tried out 
a new gun on the first pas&er-bv or by that of another v ho muidered a cluld for a 
few pence bSiamo oisi, caio mio 5 (v, 173j 

Just as episodes fiom Pn andello's own life and some of his own traits of charactei 
become the substance of moie than one novella , so does Sicily provide settings 
without any stnvmg after efteet, any seeking after local colour Passing lefeiences 
to peasant gills with bright blue silk or flaming cotton handkei chiefs tied undei 
then chins and to then weai mg of a long, fi mged hawd, a little mantellnia, or to the 
lame earrings still worn by men m remotei places are incident ah as is also Pnan- 
dello’s use of an occasional local teim, v Inch is pressed into seivice because it 
happens to be exact, the usual woid, the one by which a paiticulai object or a 
particular expei lence is most usually nidicated, but just as aptly used are Pied- 
montese words m othei connexions Among Sicilian voids we find 

Dogamere del porto, andava coi luntn, di notte, in perlustrazione (i, 44). 

I zolfaton vemvan su dal fondo della bvca (i, 57) 

I ca?asi pensavano alia vita di campagna (I, 57) 

I calcheioni, aecesi a dai form (i, 58). 

La trazzera , cioe la via mulattiera (i, 60) 

L'estagho (i, 70) quota, che doveva esser agata m naturo, sul prodotto lordo, al 
propnetano del suolo 

Bdbbalocchio stupid (v, 167) 

Gna bonu all right 
La calcaia (vih, 45) 

But the regionalism of Pirandello is something more fundamental than that which 
depends on Sicilian woids oi even scenes it is the hfe of the island interpieted by a 
Sicilian who has known and undei stood it and been wnse enough not to repudiate 
it when the centralizing attraction of the capital drew him to the mainland 
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JUSTIN A’ S TEMPTATION: AN APPROACH TO THE 
UNDERSTANDING OE CALDERON 

I 

Justma is tempted, in El Magxco Prodigioso , in, 5-6, in this fashion In the first 
scene there is music mcitrng to love, and turning the mind to amorous symbols 
the nightingale, the vine embracing the elm, the sunflower following the sun She 
resists these suggestions by remembering her past scorn of men, but when naming 
Cvprian she hesitates She feels a twinge of feminine pity At that moment the 
Demon appeals, ready to take advantage of her thought of passion He argues that 
sinful thoughts aie sm, and that she should complete the sm m deed His suggestion 
is that she should at once despair of forgiveness Justma replies that she will not 
despair, sm lies not m thought hut m the will, especially when the will is completed 
by the deed The Demon retorts that the thought is a powerful inclination which 
she cannot resist Justma xeplies that free will can overcome inclination After one 
or two exchanges, the Demon asserts that his foice will overcome her free will, but 
Justma appeals to God as her defence, and the Demon is defeated 
The central point of this episode is the invitation to despair The word has lost 
its full connotation, there is nothing now damnmg m despair But for Calderon, 
as for St Thomas Aquinas, despemtio was a refusal to entertain the hope of salvation, 
and consequently the irrevocable loss of a human soul The question arose whether 
desperatio was not the worst of sms, and it was answered with an affirmative m one 
sense by St Thomas ( Summa , n, n, qu 20, art m) 

Virtutibus autem theologicis opponuntur mfidelitas, desperatio et odium Dei Inter 
quae odium et mfidelitas, si desperatiom comparentur, mvemuntur secundum se 
quidem, id est secundum rationem propriae speciei, graviora Infidelitas et odium 
Dei sunt contra Deum secundum quod in se est , desperatio autem secundum quod eras 
bonum participatur a nobis Unde mams peccatum est, secundum se loquendo, non 
credere Dei ventatem, vel ochre Deum, quam non sperare conseqm glonam ab ipso 
Sed si comparetur desperatio ad alia duo peccata ex parte nostra, sic desperatio est 
penculosior , quia per spem revocamur a malis et mducimur ad bona prosequenda, et 
ideo sublata spe, irrefrenate homines labimtur m vitia et a boms laborious retrahuntur. 

From this it is evident that the sm which inevitably damns is despair. It is this 
despau, a refusal to hope for the grace of God, which damns Paulo m Tirso’s 
Condenado pot Desconfiado In La Devocion de la Cruz , J uha, shut out of her convent 
by the chance removal of the ladder to her window, falls into despair and, as St 
Thomas says, rushes into vice without rem Every species of wickedness follows 
upon desperatio , and the point is made by Calder 6n who causes Juba to lush into 
banditry and commit five or six murders right ofi the reel, though it is, perhaps, 
surprising that so young a convent-bred girl should have had the technical skill to 
do so Lisarda, m El Esclavo del Demomo , rushes likewise from a life of normal 
prudence into the wildest criminality as soon as she despairs It is thus of profound 
theological significance that the motive of despair should have been introduced by 
the Demon m the midmost of Justma’s temptation It is the damning element m 
any temptation, on whatever grounds 

The grounds of Justma 5 s temptation are also momentous They concern the 
nature of sm and free will The Demon argues sophistically on this point of sm, 
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since he insinuates that it can he m the intellect, without the assent of the will 
In Contra gentiles , in, is, Aquinas divides every action into four aspects 

Pnmum lgitur activom principmm in actiombus moralibus est res apprehensa, 
secundum, vis appie3iensi\a, tertium, voluntas, quaitum, vis motiva quae exequitur 
impenum voluntatis 

The first hes outside the moiality of the individual, and the latter is a matter of 
technical effect, void of moial issues except so fai as they lie in the antenor 
wilhng The element of thought is ako clear (m the Summa it is given as intellectus) 
since it is merely a representation of the thing apprehended 

Actus vero quo res movet appiehensivam virtutem immunis est a vitio mons, movet 
enim, secundum ordmem naturalem, visibile visum, et quodlibet objectum potentiam 
passivam 

It lemams, therefoie, that sin lies only in the will 

llclmqmtur igitur cjuod moiale vitium m solo actu \ olmitatis primo et prmeipahtei 
mvemtur In actu igitur voluntatis quaeienda est radix et origo peccati moralis 

The Demon’s suggestion is, m consequence, sophistical, when he sa^ s to Justma 

En haberlo lmagmado 
liecha tienes 3a nutad, 
pues ya el pecado es pecado, 
no pares la vohmtad 
el medio eammo andado 

Actually, since Justma & will is not engaged, there has been no progress m sin, and 
therefoie there is no giound for despair This is what Justma says 

Desconfiarme es en vano, 
aunque pense , que aunque es llano 
que el pensar es empezar, 
no esta en mi mano el pensar, 
y esta el obrai en mi mano 

The contest for the human soul is thus reduced to terms of free will Once again 
the Demon attempts to win by a sophism, bv confusing inclination with necessity 
The point is discussed m the Summa , i, qu 115, De actione corporahs creaturae’ 
and qu 116, k De fato’ All nature, including devils and fate, is on the plane of 
secondary causes Fate, for instance, is the disposition of secondary causes so as 
to carry out the will of God, as St Augustine had shown But the free will depends 
directly on the will of God, and is therefore exempt from the necessary action of 
secondary causes These latter conti ol matter by necessary laws, leading to necessary 
apprehension of their effects (though there may be erior in the intellect), and 
stirring up passions by a strong influence But the free will is equal to fate and 
nature, and can withstand passions (Summa, i, qu 115, art vi) 

Quamvis ex lmpressione corporum caelestmm fiant aliquae mchnationes in natura 
corporali, voluntas tamen non ex necessitate sequitur has mchnationes. 

Justma rightly appeals to free will as sufficient to withstand any demonic force 
When the Demon seeks to apply that force she appeals to God, as the guarantor of 
free will, and wins virtus volendi a solo Deo eausatur’ (Summa , i, qu 105, art iv) 
This is, as anyone knows, the most impoitant principle m all Calderon’s psy- 
chology It appears in innumerable applications, both within and without religions 
contexts Julia, m La Devocion de la Cruz , applies it to limit the jpatna potestas 
The rights of a father extend over goods, freedom and life but not over the free will, 
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Julia has the right to refuse consent to a marriage It is implicit in Pedro Crespo’s 
definition of honour as ‘ patnmonio del alma, y el alma es de Dios 5 . The soul is its 
free will The wording differs on different occasions to suit the metre, but the full 
Calderoman formulation can be taken to be 

el hado impio 

inchna, pero no fuerza, el albedrio. 

God himself works by giving the soul an inclination towards good, though evil may 
result , his omnipotence appears m the fact that even evil works for his good ends 
Evil is, m a sense, caused by good [Conti a gentiles , hi, x), smce it is due to a false 
apprehension of good It is permitted for the sake of the good of free will, and that 
permission is good (Summa, I, qu 19, art ix) 

Deus lgitur neque vult mala fieri neque vult mala non fieri, sed vult permittere mala 
fieri Et hoc est bonum 

This permission is frankly recogmzed by the Demon m the original prologue to the 
Mdgico Prodigioso , where he says 

Pues es adonde vengo 
de la licencia usar que de Dios tengo , 
que aunque no tengo yo ley ni obediencia, 
nada puedo mtentar sm su licencia 

Evil cannot be a cause of good, save pei accidens ( Contra gentiles , in, xiv), but it 
works within God’s providence, which is directed wholly to good In the case m 
pomt, the Demon is compelled to appear at the end of the play, to justify the 
maityrs and to declare to all the people that God is the only ruler of nature and 
men 


La digo, porque Dios mesmo 
me fuerza a que yo la diga, 
tan poco ensehado a hacerlo. 

That he should do so, contrary to his own will, is evidence of one of God’s prero- 
gatives 'solus Deus potest voluntatem immutare’ ( Summa , i, qu 116, art l) 

One application of this doctrine of free will is to the claims of the astrologer, 
represented by Basilio in La Vida es Sueno It was his aim to know so exactly the 
causes of things as to be able to control them Basiko was conducting an experiment 
with fate, 

por ver si el sabio tenia 
en las estrellas dominio (i, 6). 

This was merely to corroborate the common claim of the astrologers as given in the 
Summa , x, qu 115, art iv 

Ipsi astrologi dicunt quod sapiens homo dominate astns 

The proposition is true, but not m the sense assumed by Basiho and the astrologers, 
because they ignored the freedom of the human will The problem is correctly 
solved by Segismundo in his last great speech (m, sc 14), and by St Thomas m 
Summa , i, qu 115, art iv It hardly matters which one quotes. The celestial 
bodies are secondary causes with a necessary dominion over corporeal things They 
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determine things, and the apprehension of things, and the passions thus aroused In 
this sense the stars are absolutely vend] cal 

Lo que esta determinado 
del cielo, y, en azul tabla, 

Dios con el dodo escribio, 
de quion son cifi as y estampas 
tantos papeles azules 
que adoman letias doiadas, 
nunca engana, nunca miente, 

Motus horum mferiorum coiporum, qiu sunt varu et multiformes, reducuntur m 
motum corporis caelestis sicut m causa m (i, qu 113, art. m) 

Intellectus ex necessitate aceipit ab mferionbus vinbus apprehensivis , unde turbata 
vi imaginativa vel cogitativa vel memorativa, ex necessitate turbatur actio mtellectus 
(art iv) 

But the will is free to oppose the inclination of matter and intellect and passion 
It is wiong for the astiologei to attempt to dominate nature b\ knowledge 

qiuen miente v engana, 
es qmen, para mar mal dellas, 
las penetra y las alcanza 

The proof is that Basilio has promoted precisely the evils which he sought to remove 
Within the providence of God his surrender to an evil passion for safety at the 
expense of justice imperilled his own safety, as Clarm's animal search for safety in 
concealment cost him his life The i lght solution is to dominate nature by virtue 

.sapiens homo dominatin' astris, mquantum scilicet dominatin' suis passiombus 
(Summa, i, qu 115, ait iv) 

Segismundo gives the same conclusion by his formula 'en todo caso obrar bien J , and 
at the end of the play it is he, not Basilio, who has conquered fate, since he has with 
free will withstood the mchnation to tyranny given him bv his father’s treatment. 
Thus one of the gieat themes of La Vida es Saciio is completely Thomistic 

I doubt if the other can be, since life cannot be a dream to those who hold, with 
Aquinas and Aristotle, that material things are certainly true and perceptions of 
them inevitably accurate, though conceptions may be erroneous But m respect of 
the natuie and powers of free will, St Thomas seems only to put Augustmian doc- 
trine mto more cogent form Krenkel quotes (Spamsche BuhnendicJitungen , 
p 63 n ) with approval from Morel-Eatio (p xxxiv of his Heilbroim edition of 1877) . 

Sorti du Colegio Imperial, le plus important msiitut de la societe de Jesus en Espagne, 

II a toujours conserve une estime particuliere pom* la theologie des Reverends Peies — 
qui etaient alors les representants les plus emments de la doctrme du libre arbitre eontre 
l’ecole de S Thomas et les protestants 

That Calderon’s immediate source of instruction was of Jesuit pei suasion is not to 
be doubted Our knowledge of his genius would be much advanced if we knew 
definitely what they taught him, since he never deviated from allegiance to certain 
mam dogmas There was some quarrel between Dominicans and Jesuits m this age 
concerning the efficiency of grace , but the doctrine of St Thomas is that of Calderon 
(One need hardly add that Morel-Fatio s omnibus use of the word Piotestants 5 is 
nonsense m this context ) Until the more immediate sources aie pubhshed, the 
formulation of most doctrines by St Thomas offers convenient parallels for passages 
of Calderon 
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II 

We may say more bnefly that the temptation of Cyprian followed similar lines 
He was submitted to the inclination of a strong passion — desire for Justma — the 
stiongest passion known to the stage and to philosophy Unlike Justma he suc- 
cumbed to despan We have to keep clearly m mmd the sense of desperation , 
‘refusal to entertain hope of salvation 5 Cyprian refused to considei the salvation 
of his soul to be of more worth than the satisfaction of his passion, and m doing so 
was damned He assigned his soul to the Demon, but on an impossible condition 
The Demon undertook to surrender to him, irrespective of her free will, Justma 
He could not do so because ‘solus Deus potest voluntatem immutare’ He had 
entered into competition with God, and had failed He then had recourse to 
miracle The Demon would fashion a second Justma and surrender her to Cyprian 
This touches on the miracle of creation, which belongs to God alone God can per- 
foim things contrary to natuie Aquinas quotes from St Augustine ( Summa , i, 
qu 45, art v) ‘neque bom neque mah angeli possunt esse creatores alicuius rei’ 
It is possible, however, for superior beings to produce superior effects from natural 
substances ( Conti a gentiles , m, cm) 

Conveniens est lgitur quod ex ipsis rebus naturalibus provemant aliqrn altiores 
effectus, ex hoc quod spirituals substantiae eis utuntur quasi mstrumentis qmbusdam 

The case of the pseudo- Justma is piecisely covered by a passage m Summa, i, 
qu 114, art iv 

Cum emm ipse (sc daemon) possit formare corpus ex aere cuiuscumque formae et 
figrnae, ut lllud assumens in eo visibiliter appareat, potest eadem ratione circumponere 
cuicumque rei corporeae quamcumque formam corpoream, ut m eras specie videatur. 

The actual method used was perhaps like that of the necromancers of I, qu 115, 
art v, who ‘faciunt statuas loqui et moven, et similia’, since the phantom proves 
to be not air, but a skeleton The mam thing to be remembered, however, is that this 
use of superior knowledge does not constitute a true miracle 

Dicendum quod si miraculum proprie accipiatur, daemones miracula facer© non 
possunt, nec aliqua creatura, sed solus Deus (Summa, i, qu. 114, art. iv; cf. Contra 
gentiles , m, cm) 

In the providence of God the falsity of the phantom is bound to be revealed 

Hence it is clear that the salvation of Justma involves the salvation of Cyprian 
His desperation was conditional, and the condition was impossible This brought 
him back at once to the crux with which the play had opened, before passion caused 
him to deviate into satamsm He had been studying Pliny, Historia Naturahs, 
ii, 7, with its definition of God 

totus est sensus, totus visus, totus est auditus, totus anxmae, totus ammi, totus sui 

For Pliny himself these conditions seemed to be satisfied either by the Sun, as the 
visible ruler of the universe, or by the Universe itself (‘Mundum numen esse 
credi par est’) It should be noted, however, that Cyprian’s formula is not an exact 
translation of Pliny 

Dios es una bondad suma, 
una esencia, una substancia, 
todo vista y todo manos (m, 3). 

This includes the Stoic summum bonum , to which he later adds the Aristotelean 
causa causarum , but the middle terms are convemently Thomistic, as may be seen 
from Summa , i, qu 2, and still more by the whole argument of Contra gentiles , i. 
The fact is that Cyprian had reached the extreme limi t of philosophy, which is to 
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attain to a degree of knowledge that excludes certain errors and is m accordance 
with the truth of Christianity 

Ventatem ahquam mve&tigantes ostendemus, qui eirores per earn excludantur, et 
quomodo demonstrative ventas fidei clmstianae leligioms concordet (Conti a gentiles, i, n) 

The Demon appeals first m the guise of a scholastic opponent, an advocatus dia- 
boh Such a person maintained the negative, not as a sign of unbelief, but to test 
the affirmative thesis His argument might contain sophisms without disci edit to 
himself, since it was only when he passed to the affirmative that he could be deemed 
to support, a particular belief The Demon’s sophisms are destroyed by Cyprian's 
cogent leasomng It v ould not, perhaps, necessai lly occui to Cyprian to pass from 
the badness of his opponent’s arguments to the badness of his character, and to 
that extent 'the contest was inconclusive Xor without the gtace of revelation, 
could Cyprian attain to the tiuth of the Christian religion He was, however, m a 
position assumed to be that of the sincere pagan m the Conlta gentiles namely, that 
he could refute damnable enois, and held a doctrine only needing re\ elation to save 
his soul It was an eminently proper moment lor an exceptional eftoit bv the 
powers of evil The Demon took the inevitable line to subdue Cvpiiau to his pas- 
sions But this line led to a demonstration of the Demon s own impotence, thence 
to his inferiority to the initial definition of Cod, and finally to the revelation of the 
only God who meets the definition In that moment of revelation theie met in 
Cyprian the four things required by St Thomas (n, i, qu 113 lemissio peccatorum, 
gratiae mfusio, motus hben arbitm, motus fidei’) and thev happened, as he says 
(art vn), instantaneously When the devil threatens him he at once appeals to 
God foi aid there is no half-way stage of hesitation The infusion of giace is in- 
stantaneous , the motion of the will towards God is the same as its movement av ay 
from sin faith is the instantaneous acceptance of grace This doctrine of the 
mstantaneous justification of the smner is a favourite with Calderon and other 
Spanish dramatists, though a stumbling-block for modern readers It give** rise to 
those swift (and to us, suspicious) eonveisions that crown long lives of villainy m 
El Condcnado por Desconfiado and La Deiocion de la Ciuz We should like to see 
some evidence of a change of heart, but none can be offered within the space of a 
moment Cvpiian, however, is not hurried through death into bliss he undergoes 
martyi dom His conversion is much more logically the result of his previous great- 
ness and shortcomings, since his philosophic thought had brought him to the veige 
of Christianity, and his lapse into passion had served, pei accidens , to bring to him 
the grace of revelation 

III 

We must add a note on the form of the play It takes the form of a senes of dis- 
putations such as might be held in the Umvet&ity of Salamanca m that epoch The 
business of the action is to piove two related syllogisms* 

God is Omnipotent God has the characteristics of Pliny’s definition 

The Demon is not Omnipotent Only the Christian God has those characteristics. 

. The Demon is not God . Only the Christian God is God. 

A subordinate disputation concerns free will and fate. 

These arguments were, in that tmie, serious efforts to establish tiuth, and they 
continue to be held as weekly exercises, I understand, in convents of the Dominican 
Order They were, even then, open to paxody Cervantes typical Salamancan 
students are ready to brawl about any topic If the one makes a statement, the 
other retorts Kego , and the first replies Probo , sic The negative might be sophi- 
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stical, it would almost have to be, if the affirmative were true The affirmative also 
might be sophistical, and can be best studied as mere form when it is so Calderon 
has such an arg um ent in La Nina de Gomez Anas, in the form of a syllogism 

Gomez Aimque tu tan necio seas, 
quiero probarte, Gines, 
que es voluntad mas perfecta 
la voluntad que se muda, 
que no la que persevera. 

Gines . Tfi bien lo podras probar, 
pero mna no lo sepan 
los familiares de amor, 
que es forzoso que te prendan, 
por sospechoso en su fe 
^Mas eual es la raz6n * 

Gom l£sta 

para ser perfecto amor, 
perfecto ha de ser por fuerza 
el objeto que se ame 
Gm La mayor concedo 

Gom Espera , 

no hay tan perfecta mujer, 
que algun defecto no tenga. 

Gin. Concedo la menor 

Gom Luego 

precxso es que me eoncedas, 
que no hay tan perfecto objeto, 
que todo un amor merezca , 
luego querei yo el aliho 
de una, de otra la belleza, 
de otra el mgemo, y de otra 
la calidad y las prendas, 
es tener perfecto amor, 
pues quiero en cada una dellas 
la perfeccion que hay en todas. 

Gm Concedo la consecuencia 

It is easy to see from this example why Bacon despaired of the syllogism 
Calderon normally employs the syllogism The dilemma is used with conspicuous 
eftect m A Dios por razon de estado , but it has never the formal conclusiveness of 
two unshakable premisses linked to a conclusion As to conclusions, there are two 
cases in Calderon m sublunary things no conclusions hold, and m heavenly things 
all conclusions hold Our experience is illusory 1 All living things are free , Segis- 

1 I have had the advantage of submitting this philosophers, who Reconciled Plato with Ari- 
papertoMrA A Parker who advises me that the stotle’, it is difficult to be quite certain what 
above is an over-statement 4 As I read the ontological theory was held by Calderon The 
corned las it is not that our experience is illusory ‘reconciliation’ can hardly have been effected 
but that life is confusing and perplexing It seems without loss to both As stated above it is at 
to me that confusion always has a moral connota- least true concerning his style that the mcon- 
tion rather than a sensory or epistemological one elusive syllogism characterizes his mundane 
In the more conciete moral issues of the comedias plays 

it denotes the bewilderment resulting from the As I understand the doctrine of St Thomas, 
realization, not that things are not what they based upon Aristotle, it is to the effect that things 
seem, but that life does not always turn out as are real, and that the senses do not he when re- 
one expects, that it rarely presents a clear-cut porting upon things At the leceivmg end, in the 
course of action where a simple rale of thumb intellect, percepts aie true, but concepts based 
applies ’ upon the percepts may be erroneous By wrong 

I should therefore wish to suspend a decision concepts — as when we conceive an evil to be good 
upon my remarks and leave them merely as sug- — the passions are engaged to do wrong, and if 
gestions Without more information concerning the will consents, then comes sm But the human 
the celebrated achievement of the Salamancan will is the grand exception m the universe, since 
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mundo lives, but is not free All loveliest things aie queens , Rosaura is loveliest, but 
no queen All kmgs are clement , but the Kmg of Fez is a tyrant When we come to 
heavenly things, however, the conclusions hold even if, as m the auto just mentioned, 
the basis of argument is unsound For the conclusion is guaranteed by dogma, and 
is true for its own sake It is only necessary foi a popular poet that, m such a case, 
the premisses should be in a formally valid relation to the conclusion, and Caldeion 
is not too anxious to secure his pienusses The conclusions of El Mdgico piodigioso 
hold, because they aie dogmatic the premisses employed are also true, since they 
aie dogmas, and not merely parts of an apparently valid demonstration Pliny s 
definition of God, the lesult of Cyprian s philosophical studies, must be true as far 
as it goes, 01 it will not lead him to the tiuths of revelation The whole play is a 
quite serious argument from the position of the candid pagan to that of the believing 
Christian, and it was m this respect eminently suited to enteitam and instruct a 
devout audience on Coipus Christi Day 

The figuie of the Demon is accommodated to this scheme of a Salamancan dis- 
putation He appeals to tempt souls m plays by Mu a de Amescua and Guillen de 
Castro, and he gives long allegorical acc ounts of himself He is a noble who has 
been banished as a result of sedition against the King of kings, or he has rivalled the 
King of kmgs for love of a lady The allegones aie tianspaient — and irielevant 
A beaten noble or rejected lover has no qualifications to baigam foi souls Calderon s 
Demon comes as a i ejected candidate for the Chair of Prime at Salamanca Failure 
might have been due to electoral mischance He is obviously suited to commence 
a dispute with Cyprian in matters affecting his eternal welfare The guise of a theo- 
logical piofessor is not without dignity, and, unlike that of the noble and the lover, 
it has links with the unseen world of truth Since the Demon conies disguised as an 
expositor of the science of God, he is ipso facto a cieature within God's universe, 
unequal to God, and using a licence fiom God to do evil, fiom which God will draw 
good m his own providence 


IV 


When Mi A A Parkei offered considerations of this land in his epoch-making 
Alleqoi ical Diama of Caldeion he drew the fire of ‘pure 5 critics It was argued that 
the whole effoit to analyse Calderon s thought was 11 relevant to the enjoyment of 
his woiks Sufficient foi pure enticism is the Housmaman ‘thrill 5 , delight in the 
pictuiesqueness of Calderon's situations and the occasional riot of his words. 

Were this to be conceded Caldeioman scholarship would be following a load 
contrary to some of its compeers Piofessor Dodds' recent edition of the Bacchae 
is especially rich m warnings that it is necessary to understand the author s inten- 
tions to get the right enjoyment from his work Verrall, who saw m the Bacchae a 
nineteenth- century rationahst s satire against icvivahstic religion, lead the plav 
with a secret and superior smile . but the latest editoi profoundly moves us by read- 
ing the play as a representation of the non-moral foices of nature which, if thwarted, 
burst their dykes Criticism smiles 01 shuddeis accoidmg as it undei stands the 
play In another realm, no criticism, however pure, can have Hamlet without the 


it is a direct consequence of the divine Will It 
can overcome the passions, though the passions 
aie themselves inevitably generated 
Mr Paiker seems to place the dream- quality of 
life m the gap between pe/cppts and concepts This 
may be so I do not find, hovrevei, that anything 
m the play is affirmed — neithei the palace nor the 


rocky grot They ma\ be, as Di Moreno reminds 
me, no bettei than the shadows of the Platonic 
cave The one ceitamtv is moral the difference 
between light and wrong, though no one can 
know what will be the immediate sublunary 
consequence^ of even a right action 
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Justma's Temptation 

Prince of De nm ark Whether the heio be effective or not is a thing to be known, as 
Professor Dover Wilson ponits out, only when we know What happens m ‘ Hamlet 9 

It can hardly be otherwise, even with Caldeion One may mistake lor a not of 
words what is, in fact, the coldest logic, one may accuse him of obscurity when he 
is crystal clear There is a certain luxuriousness, no doubt, m usmg for pajaro the 
penphrasis fioi de pluma o lamillete con alas Two of the four terms are, however, 
quite literally apphed {pluma, alas) The other two belong to that system of inter- 
change between the natuial kingdoms winch Dr Edwaid Wilson has already 
described m this Review But the mtei change is integrated withm the logic of 
Segismundo’s sohloquy, which is to the effect that freedom accompames hfe m all 
the natural lealms, though not m his own experience Unless there is this paral- 
lelism, there can be no lelevanee between birds, beasts, fish and Segismundo There 
is the paiallelism because all Nature is one Because all Nature is one the astrologer 
Basiho ventures to predict human fortunes from celestial motions, and to control 
one human fiee will. He is not m enor with regard to all those thmgs in the universe 
which proceed ex necessitate out of secondary causes , but he is wiong concerning the 
human will, as Segismundo pomts out The point I am making now, however, is that 
flor de pluma o ramiUete con alas is not mere voluptuousness of language, and far less 
is it obscure It is an intrinsic part of the logic of the plot and the characters, and is 
indeed a severely matter of fact phrase To have used pajaio would have been to fall 
into Caitesian accidentalism 

Concerning El Mdgico , this question can be tested by citing a paragraph from 
Menendez y Pelayo (Teatw selecto de Calderon , 1881, I, xhx), who submitted this 
play fco the same naturalistic criterion that he found suitable for Lope de Vega 

Lo mejor de El Mdgico son los datos fundamentales que Calderon tomo de las actas de 
San Cipriano de Antioqula, escritas en gnego por Simeon Metaphrastes, y traducidas al 
latin por Lipomano En lo demas, pienso que la ejecucion es inferior a la grandeza del 
pensamiento y a la severa teologla de las primeras escenas Cuando no hablan Cipriano 
y el Demomo, El Mdgico (antique la accion pase en Antioqma y en los primeros siglos 
de nuestra eia) es una de tantas comedias de capa y espada, con dos galanes celosos y 
chistes de cnados, y cuchilladas y escondites Los caracteres son debiles el demomo 
tiene mucho de ergotista y de leguleyo, y algo de prestidigitador habil en escamoteos 
Justma es tipo vulgar y palido, hasta que llega la escena admirable en que el tentador 
agota sus recursos para infundir en ella el ansia del placer, y acaba por confesar su 
derrota, exclamando 4 Venciste, mujer, venciste, Con no dejarte veneer.’ En esta escena 
y en la que sxgue a la aparicidn del esqueleto esta el verdadero drama Lo demas es un 
embrollo amoroso, que oseurece y rebaja la alta concepcion de esa obra, en que el autor 
se propuso mostrar c6mo la especulacion racional es preparacidn para la fe, y c6mo el 
libre albedrio ayudado por la gracia triunfa de todas las sugestiones diabolicas 

The first phrase shows his dependence on Morel-Eatio’s preface with its erroneous 
identification of Calderon’s source It was somewhat rash to attribute Calderon’s 
merits to what proves not to have been his principal guide, and the comparison 
with the Legenda aui ea seems to me to reveal chiefly the skill by which Calderon 
has endowed with vast significance a vulgar piece of hagiography 

The second sentence and the last show that in any case one must consider the 
theological intention of this play, but the issues are confusedly stated and there is 
no recognition that the temptation scenes and the apparition of the skeleton are 
also severely theological This mterest is assigned to the opening scenes instead of 
to the whole play When the critic judges that the execution is inferior to the great- 
ness of the thought, he implies that he knows what is the thought of this play, but 
it appears that he does not do so with any precision ! All that follows this judgment 
is concerned with execution; but execution of what i 
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It is clear that even the naturalistic criterion does mvolve knowledge of the poet’s 
intentions, though it provides no means of ascei taming them The whole play, as 
we have seen, is a demonstration of the achievements and shortcomings of natural 
lekgion’, as envisaged by Aquinas m the Conti a gentile s Philosophy can go so far 
as to formulate a definition of God which is not at variance with the Christian 
revelation It suffices to break down the sophistry of the Evil One, who, since he 
lesolves to defeat the truth, is necessanly a sophist and a trickster It is no defect 
of Calderon's play to have represented him as such, it is a merit to have shown the 
tragic gravity of the Demon within the xestneted sphere of his licence to tempt, and 
the penlous nature of his suggestions Passion warps the understanding so that it 
deems evil to be its good The philosopher is subjected by the Evil One to his 
passions until he despairs and considers his salvation of less importance than the 
satisfaction of his lusts Yet his capitulation to despan is conditional upon an im- 
possible term that the Demon can force a human free w ill The Demon can neither 
foice a fiee will 1101 achieve a leal miracle, and his double defeat 1 events the 
Christian venties winch perfect the philosophic chain of leasonmtr The attempt to 
do evil ends m martyrdom, which is a gieat evil so far as the individual is concerned, 
but which declaies the purposes of God and constitutes the Christian victory The 
Devil’s licence to do wiong is overruled so as to accomplish the ends of Providence 
The abstract and intellectual plot of the play could not be more perfect within 
the framework of the given philosophy To translate it mto terms of human action 
and character is undoubtedly difficult It was much better for Calderon when, in 
the autos of his last penod, he was able to present bis thoughts as a play of symbols 
only It is hardly possible to avoid incongruence when making the abstract local 
and conciete To make sm Calderon w r anted only a passion The legend and stage 
convention gave him a woman, who was needed for no moie than one scene Love 
for a smgle woman is too lestucted to go well wnth the umveisal search for God in 
nature She is an impediment to all Faustian plots Margaret provides a pathetic 
little interlude in Goethe’s poem, but Faust's philandering cannot be reasonably 
related to his quest foi a moment of perfection Marlowe s Helen is much better 
conceived exquisite, unattainable and fugitive, no woman but a vision of what 
woman might be We may take it that J ustma is, except m the scene where she has 
employment of her own, a liability m this play , but it is not necessary to believe 
that the love-making w'ould have been better done in thud- century Antioch than 
m seventeenth- centuiy Spain Having been foiced to include love-scenes, Calderon 
makes them intelligible to his audience Had he used all the research of Flaubert, 
he w T ould only have given the glacial antiquariamsm of Salmumbo An abstract 
argument is no more and no less at home in the seventeenth century than m the third. 
It is unlucky, of course, that the Spanish seventeenth century is less to the taste of 
our age than the Roman thud If Calderon had been Shakespeare he might have 
found a w r ay of indicating time and place by subtle departures fiom contemporary 
manners, and he might have developed the conflict of the natural woman and 
supermduced virginity in the mind of Justina , but Shakespeare would not have felt 
the attraction of a theme m high philosophy Peihaps Shakespeare may have been 
the wiser soul when he pointed out the limitations of Hoiatio’s philosophy,' yet the 
great ideal constiuctions have their own beauty, and it is one such that Calderon 
seeks to declare by means of brittle human symbols 

William J. Entwistle 

Oxford 
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JEAN PAUL AND IRELAND 

The only work of Jean Paul’s embodied m Mangan’s Anthologia Oermamca (the 
centenary of which occuned in June 1945) is 1 2 3 4 The New Year’s Night of a Miserable 
Man’ 1 When first publishing this ‘admirable versification’, 2 Mangan wrote 

Many of the German prose moralists disfigured their essays or etchmgs by exuberance 
of embioidery and decoration We should, last of any, be disposed to utter a disrespectful 
syllable against Richter, but that he has now and then squandered the wealth of his 
mmd on fantastic fripperies, none will doubt 3 

O’Donoghue rightly remarks on this passage 

It is to be feared that the offence which Mangan alleges against Richter of ‘spending 
the wealth of his mmd on fantastic fripperies 5 , though unjustified, maybe charged with 
equal truth to himself 4 

The only other Irish author who, to my knowledge, has written on Jean Paul, Lady 
Speianza Wilde, the mother of Oscar Wilde, 5 made the same point, though giving 
it a more favouiable interpretation 

In his early youth were laid the foundations of that truly wonderful varied extent of 
knowledge, that unlimited power of illustration from all sciences, all literatures, which 
is such a distinguished peculiarity of his writings 6 

For the foieign reader, Jean Paul’s continuous digressions, his far-fetched similes 
and impel tment anecdotes must be one of the most puzzling features m his 
writings, 7 even when it is realized that in this respect more than m any other Jean 
Paul imitated the -work of a great Anglo-Irish writer, Sterne’s Tristram Shandy . 
Even less romantic natures than Lady Speranza’s, however, may get some amuse- 
ment out of Jean Paul’s digressions when they regard them as a source of our 
information on the knowledge which Jean Paul and his contemporaries had on all 
conceivable subjects 8 

Examining the 1840 edition of Richter’s works preserved in Umversity College, 
Dublin, I noticed that the only passage relatmg to Ireland which Miss Maud 
Joynt, the great Celtist (who formerly owned that edition), had marked was that m 
Flegeljahre, §22, where Jean Paul speaks of 'the custom of servants in Ireland 
to sweep the stairs of their masters’ houses with their wigs ’ This is a characteristic 
example of the kind of knowledge of Ireland still prevailing on the Continent 
during the early nineteenth century, and just this type of information on Ireland 
must have been particularly attractive for Jean Paul, as it lent itself to merely 
decorative or illustrative purposes 

To anticipate the result of the survey which I mtend to give m this paper of the 
references made m Jean Paul’s works 9 to Ii eland, his Irish associations seem to me 
of greater interest than the references made to Ireland m contemporary travel 

1 i, 194, also m Mangan’s Poems (Dublin, (1874), v, 280 f , Ivurz, Geschichte der deut&chen 

1886), p 132. Literatur (1876), m, 573 

2 O’Donoghue, Mangan (1897), p 81 8 J F Coar, Studies m German Literature 

3 Dublin University Magazine (1835), v, 400 (New York, 1903), p 5 

4 Loc at 9 Of the works quoted m this article, only 

5 On Speranza see Wilson, Victorian Doctor Hesperus and Levana have so far been translated 

(London, 1942), Appendix* into English As E Berend’s critical edition of 

c Notes on Men , Women and Boohs (London, Richter’s works (Berlin, 1927 ff ) is not available 
1891), p2 ' to me, I quote from the 1840 edition 

7 Gervinus, Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung 
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books or even m the few German books on Ireland published up to Ins time, 1 the 
latter show what individual students of Ireland knew, and what their readeis could 
have known, if they had been really intei ested m Ii eland as such 2 Jean Paul, 
howevei, who had no personal relations with, and not even any special interest in 
Ireland, show s us what an educated man of his time actually knew The scrappmess 
of his knowledge shows clearly enough that it was merely mcidental Yet. he marks 
exactly the point where the legend of Ireland, handed down on the Continent from 
the late Middle Ages, was superseded by the moie serious and scholarly interest m 
modern Ii eland the giowth of this intei est was one of the most important factors 
m the histoiv not only of Celtology but also of political and cultural relations be- 
tween Ireland and the Continent 

Jean Paul s associations touch a gieat variety of spheres of Iiisli life past and 
piesent, and it is against this broader background that his literary relations with 
Ireland should be newly and fully appreciated The study of the relations between 
German and English, including Anglo-Iiish, literature ha^ hitheito been confined 
to the study of the mutual appreciation and interdependence of individual writers 
So far, none of the numerous books and theses devoted to this subject has proceeded 
to investigation into the mutual knowledge of histoncal, social, economic 01 physical 
conditions underlying those literary relations 

Miss Philippovic, for example, has collected the references made by Jean Paul 
and other German writers to Swift, but she has not tried to find out whether the 
reading of Swift's works conveyed to Germany a knowledge of conditions m Ireland, 
or to what extent Swift’s associations with Ii eland were realized 3 J ean Paul has 
almost a hunched leferences to Swift, he viote v hole essays on his qualities as a 
humonst Once only he calls hmi Dechant Swift’ (xnr 101 ) , that Swift was Dean 
of St Patrick's Dublin was a fact generally known m eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century Continental hteratuie 4 The only passage where Jean Paul expressly refers 
to Swift as Irish, and, m fact, to Anglo-Ii ish literature in general, is his U nta stick ung 
des Lachahchtn , §23 of the Yotschule da Aestketd 

Emste Nationen liatten den ho hern und mmgern Sinn fur das lvomisclie, Bntten 
Spamer Fuhrt man diese histonschen Zufalligkeiten ohne AnmaBung ernes 
schaifen Entscheidens an so kami man \ielleicht fortfahren und sogar dazu setzen, 
daB das tiube Ireland (sic) meisteiliafte Komikei — die mithm eme groBe Zahl anderer, 
venn auch nui geselliger voraussetzt — gezeugt, von welchen nach Swift und Sterne 
noch dei Graf Hamilton zu nennen, velcher, wie der beruhmte Pansei Carlin, so still 
und ernst lm Leben gewesen 5 

The study of the mteri elation between climate (and other physical conditions) 
and intellectual life is a very modern lmo of study. J Nadler s Litcratu i gesch i chte 
der deutsche?t Stain me , 6 perhaps the most advanced v ork in that respect, gives a fine 
picture of the influence exercised on Jean Paul’s writings b's the climate and scenery 
of central Germany, a distnct which he practically never left 7 


1 Namely, Volkmanns Schottland mid Ida nil 
(1784) and Kuttnei’s Briefe uber bland (1785) 

2 Only the two last pages of Prof Kelly's 
study England and the Englishmen in Gentian 
Liteiatme of the Eighteenth Century (New York, 
1921) relate to Ireland 

3 See my article, ‘Voltaire and Ireland’, The 
Dubhn Magazine (January-March 1944), pp 35 f 

4 See Teennks Swift Bibhogiaphy (The 

Hague, 1937) 


5 Anthony Hamilton, the French classic, was 
a native of Roscrea, Co Tipperaic (see Did Nat 
Biog (1908), vni 1019;, portrait m Read’s 
Cabinet of Irish Literal utc, i 94 On Carlin, the 
French comedian, see Biogiajthie Umveiselle 
(1813b vn 152 

6 Regensburg 1923 ff , m, 372 

7 As one of the most important facts of 
Richter's life. Lady Sjieranza states ‘He never 
beheld the sea or the mountains’ (op cit p 2) 

13-2 
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Jean Paul and Ireland 


With, regard to Ireland, a similar study would make contributions to the answei- 
mg of such interesting and topical questions as what conditions brought about the 
remarkably quick assimilation to Ireland of the various waves of invaders and 
settlers, a process doubtless influenced by the land rather than the people (It is an 
idea generally accepted that it is due to the different climate that Irishmen abroad 
aie more active than they used to be at home ) And what is an Irish writer « 1 Only 
the Gaekc-speakmg offspnng of a Milesian family, or also Swift, Dublm-bom of 
Enghsh parents, eursmg his exile in Ireland and yet taking up the fight foi the 
rights of his country, or Sterne, Irish-born 2 3 of an Irish Catholic mother, little inte- 
rested m his country, and still — as Goethe noticed — showing the sense of humour 
charactenstic of the Irish ? 3 Has Celtic twilight something to do with the haze and 
mist, which, according to Continental observers , 4 5 is the outstanding characteristic 
of Irish climate ? 

Stories of ghosts, stiange crimes and passions, weird hves and feelings, a sombre 
melancholy, that is what we should expect of das trube Bland Of Irish ghost 
stories, Jean Paul seems to have been well aware Treating of 'organic magnetism’, 
m a note to his Museum he quoted from John Aubrey’s Be Miscellaneis h 

die merkwurdige Angabe, daC der Iilander in der Stunde, wo er das doppelte Gesicht 
(second sight) der nachsten Zukunft hat, diese prophetische Kiaft dem mittheilenkonnen, 
auf dessen Fui3 er lm Schauen trete (xxvii, 22) 

Aubiej" actually got his information from the Gaehc-speakmg parts of Scotland 
That Jean Paul speaks of der hlandei is probably due to Aubrey’s later remark 
‘ They generally term this second-sight m Irish Taishitaraughk and such as have it 
Taishatrm from Taish, which is a shadowy substance ’ 6 This confusion may have 
already arisen m the Monatliche Unteihaltungen vom Beiche der Geister from which 
Jean Paul gathered this quotation 

Yet, according to Richter, the Irish climate is to be thanked in the first instance 
foi the masterpieces of humoristic literature produced by writers whose Irish birth 
may be regarded as merely accidental 7 

The story of his relations with Sterne is a field still wider than that of his relations 
with Swift 8 While Sterne’s influence on eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
Continental literature has been studied very much indeed, it has, so far as I am 
aware, never been ascertamed whether this influence increased Continental know- 
ledge of Ireland 9 

Jean Paul says that Irish productiveness in masters of literary humour indicates 

1 See Selections from A Dictionary of Irish to Th Crofton Croker’s notes to Fairy Legends 

Writers , edited by Joseph Hone for the Irish and Traditions of the South of Ireland (London, 
Academy of Letters (Lublin, 1944) The piesent 1825), m the translation of that work published 
writer has the honour of being among its contri- Leipzig (1826) under the title Insclie Elfen - 
butors (ibid pp 16 f) marchen, Wilhelm Grimm quotes p 216 Aubrey’s 

2 Kuttner (op cit p 105) visited Clonmel, ‘a Miscellen The article on Aubrey m Jocher's 

town which has nothing cunous but that it is Gelehrten-Lexicon, i, (1750) states that m 1660, 
Sterne’s birthplace’. on his w ay back from 1 Irrland Aubrey was ship- 

3 See my article on Goethe m The Dublin wrecked. Incidentally, this article seems to be 

Magazine (January 1943), p 48 one of those originally compiled by Jocher 

4 Kuttner, op cit pp 23 ff. Goethe based 6 1784 edition, p 271 

some of his meteorological research on the fact 7 See n 3 above 

that Ireland vas the country with the highest 8 See L M Price’s survey of Jean Paul’s 

rainfall in Europe See my article quoted above, relations with Sterne m German-Enghsh Literary 
note 18,j3 46 Relations (Berkeley, 1919), pp 328 ff and 476 

5 1695 In the London edition of 1784 this 9 See n 2 above 

passage is found on p 253 In his own additions 
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that sense of humour is a general characteristic of the people among whom those 
writers lived He makes it clear that this is a meie suggestion The thmgs which 
Continental people do not know of Ireland are peihaps even more interesting 
than the few things which they do know. The correctness of Jean Paul s suggestion 
shows that his ‘ polymathy 1 2 * * 5 was not quite as sterile as has been sometimes 
alleged 1 

In the passage which I quoted fiom the Yoischule, the name of Ii eland is given 
m itb English form, perhaps an indication of an English source from which Jean 
Paul quoted The earliest mention of the German word It land in his works is found 
m the G) onlandischf Pwzcxse, the hist of his works to show Sterne s influence He 
says there (ix. 93) that % nach Bleskemus 2 kann ern See m Irland das gememe Holz, 
das semen Boden beiuhrt, m Eisen urns chaff en ’ This story cleaxly belongs to the 
Continental tradition of Irish legends It is related with the stoi v of the generation 
of barnacle geese fiom rotting ships m the lush Sea, 3 and with the tefeience made 
m Gummelshausen s Simphassmms (1609, vi, 14) to die zween Brunnen m 
Inland, 4 dann das eme Wasser wan es getx unken wild, alt und giau das andere 
aber hubsch jung macht All these legends relate to water It is a w ell- established 
fact that some of the earlv Irish missionanes to the Continent weie reuaided as 
Saints merely because they had come across the sea from the outskirts of the v or Id, 
and they were frequently associated with w ells 5 That Ireland is an island is one 
of the few facts which every Continental school -child knows of that county 

The transition from this purely legendary knowledge of Ireland to a moie serious 
study of modem conditions in that country is marked by another early passage, 
found m Jean Pauls Jubdsenior (x, 147) 

Ich find© m Troll’s Reisebeschreibung, 6 daft sonst die alten Barden in Irland ganze 
Strecken Landes geschenkt bekommen haben und da 6 lm 6ten Jalirhundert em Dnttel 
des lrlandischen Volkes aus Barden bestand In den neuen Reisebenchten treffen wir, 
(hoff ich), lm namlichen Irland dieselbe Anzahl Strassen- Barden an 

As m his reference to Irish humour, Jean Paul m this passage also draws a con- 
clusion from what he is told Whether his hope was fulfilled or not, I do not venture 
to decide The extraordmaiy number of outstanding street singers, not only m 
Dublm, but also m the country, for mstance at the Galway Races, was noticed by 
Count Puckler, and still earlier by Kuttner Even m this respect, however, Ireland 
still is, for Jean Paul at least, a fabulous wondeiland 

This wondeiland and her people show other, less attractive, aspects Lady Wilde 
was one of the few writers m English to point to Jean Paul s Hespet us as an interest- 
ing example of the tradition of the cultural influence exei cised by English nobility on 
the Continent 7 8 Prince Januar, a German autocrat, is educated by an English lord 
m exactly the same sense as is the punce m Schiller s Kabale und Liebe bv Lady 


1 See n 7, p 190 

2 Bleskemus 9 Was Jean Paul’s source not 
rather P L Berkenmeyer’s Cut wser Antiquai i us 

(Hambuig 1720) which attributes this miraculous 

quality to a lake called Niach near Armagh 

(Lough Neagh) 9 See AXacallister mJoui nal of the 

Royal Soc of Antiquar of Ireland, xxxvi (1900), 

397, also Kellv, op cit p 142 

8 Lynn Thorndike, History of Magic and Ex- 
perimental Science (1941), vi, 279 and 288 See 

my review in The Irish Booklover (1944), xxix, 
21 f 


4 See mi ax tide 'Simplicissimus’s Butish 
Relations , in Mod Lang Re i (1945), xl, 37 

5 See my article, ‘ Irish Saints m the tradition 
of Central Europe’, lush Ecclesiastical Record, 
ith series, lxh, 182 ff 

6 The most impoitant reference made to Insh 
literature m the Letters on Iceland by Uno ion 
Troil, a high dignitary of the S\\ edish Church, is 
found m the Dublm 1780 edition, p. 21 f 

7 Op oit p 9 Merimee’s Colomha shows us an 
Insh lord on the Continent See also Kelly, 
op cit p 123. 
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Milford During his love affairs with Loid Horion’s niece, the prince contracts a 
nervous fever At the point of death he makes, at the suggestion of his confessor, 
a vow of continence No sooner has he recovered from his illness than he reahzes 
how rash this vow was (v, 52) 

Ein geschickter Exjesuit aus Irland, der bios fur Gewissenszweifel lebte und selber 
conscientiam dubiam hatte, sprang dem Zweifler bei und machte lhm fafilich , daJB 
er ohne Emwilligimg semer Gemahlm weder geloben durfte, noch emwilligen konnte 

This acute suggestion facihtates Januar in resuming his adulterous life What made 
Jean Paul assume that this ex- Jesuit came from Ireland? Why not from Italy or 
Spam, where German writers otherwise procure their ubiquitous, sinister Jesuits? 
Was it just the quamtness and indecency of the argument? The history of Irish 
monasticism on the Continent as well as the history of the Cathohc Church m 
Amenca offers us many examples of queer Irish characters, causing trouble to the 
authorities The Irishman spiritually lapsed and professionally shipwrecked, often- 
times an ex-cleric or an ex-pupil of the Jesuits, has become almost a standard figure 
m the history of world literature The story of the generation of barnacle geese was 
not the only contribution made by queer Irish clerics to the Irish legend on the 
Continent, 1 nor was the smait advice given to George Primrose by ‘the Irish student 
returmng from Louvam 5 2 the only mischief done by such odd characters 

The hves of Goldsmith, Sterne, Thomas Parnell and Swift (the latter, for example, 
reflected m Goethe’s Stella) illustrate the fact that this tiend of Irish tradition ex- 
tended also to the Reformed churches It is hardly incidental that ‘das irlandische 
Wappen, namhch em Kleeblatt ’ is referred to as a symbol of family life m the 
address delivered at his Selbeitrauung by the schottischer P fairer Scander-y m%t Mifi 
Sucky-z (xxx, 195), one of the most entertaining pieces of Jean Paul’s humour 
Such self- weddings were not unknown m Ireland The last case of a clandestine 
wedding m the United Kingdom (discussed by the Lords m 1861) was concerned 
with the Rev Samuel Beamish, a Church of Ireland minister, who married m 1831 
one Isabelle Frazer at Cork, not only performmg the marriage ceremony himself but 
even bestowing upon himself and his bride the nuptial blessing 

Regarding the rather suggestive reference to the symbolism of the shamrock leaf 
as well as the spnitual advice given by the Irish ex- Jesuit, it may be mentioned that 
Jean Paul revered Swift as the pioneer of what Carlyle in his essay on Jean Paul 
called the fight ‘against the French principle of literary jurisprudence’, especially, 
however, the ideal of ‘decency’ estabhshed by those whom Carlyle described as 
‘the Literary Gentlemen’ rather than ‘Men of Letters’ Richter regarded Swift 
as the initiator of the literary movement aiming at a more smcere self-exposure of 
man, a movement which m our days James Joyce has led to its chmax 

Jean Paul quotes a more definitely historic example of a queer Irish Protestant 
clergyman abroad In one of his hterary essays he records that 

em lrlandischer Pfarrer, namens Eccles, sich dadurch fur den Verfasser von Mackenzie’s 
Mann von Gefuhl auszugeben gedachte, daB er von dem Buch eme Kopie genommen und 
sie mit Emschiebseln und Rasuren versehen, um sie als Manuskript zu produzieren 
(xiv, 232 f ) 1 * 

This is one of the numerous mstances where Jean Paul quotes from Boswell’s Life 

1 See, for example, J Brodnck, S J , The Origin of the Jesuits (London, 1940, pp 110 f and 
L Gougand, OSB, Les Saints ulandais hors d’lrlande (Oxford, 1939), Appendix 

2 Goldfenuth’s Vicar of Wakefield , chap xx 
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of Johnson What he calls 'em lrlandischer Pfaner’, was, according to that woik, 
‘a young Irish clergyman’, who died m 1777 1 * 

Unlike more superficial, if perhaps more directly informed, writers on modem 
Ireland, Jean Paul did not draw hghthearted conclusions from those quaint speci- 
mens of the lush people, though the one reference made m his works to the chaiacter 
of the Irish nation as a whole is not too favoui able either 

‘Der Deutsche’, he says in one of his eaily political essays (1805, xxxci, 244), 4 ist 
redhcher als jede Nation, nur er darf die Phrase “deutsch handeln’’ fur ‘ gerade 
handeln” nehmen Italiemsch, franzosisch, englisch, lrlandisch handeln bedeutet bei 
den Volkern selbst etwas anderes 5 

On what authontv did Jean Paul place the Irish on one level with the Italians, 
French and English whose 4 perfidy’ is geneiallv assumed by the average German ? 2 
That the Irish aie mentioned in. this instance beside 5 ? the ilnee leading nations of 
Europe is ceitamly remaikable, especially when we consider the subsequent words 
4 und zugleich ist ei (der Deutsche) als Volk von Natur unpoet lsehei als jedes’. 

We may conjecture how fai Jean Paul attnhuted the lack of stiaiuhtness m the 
national charactei to the vicissitudes of lush histoiy In Levana, his great educa- 
tional work, he says 

Es gibt eme hohere Tapferkoit die Tapferkeit des Fried ens, der Mut zu Haiis 
Manches Volk [ist] un Vaterlande ein feigduldender Knecht, aufier demselben em 
kuhnfassender Held (§102, xxn, 297) 

Comparmg this passage with the beginning of Schenk s introduction to Kuttner’s 
Lctteis on Ireland , 3 we may assume that Jean Paul refers to the opinion at that time 
prevailing on modern Ireland 

Em Volk, das seit unserem Gedenken m emer sklavischen Abhangigkeit lebt und mit 
emer sklavischen Feigheit sem Joch zu tragen schemt, ist fur uns kem Volk, an dessen 
Sclncksal wrr besonderen Anteil nehmen konnten (pp v f ) 

Both Schenk and Richter weie well aw r are of the injustice of this idea, winch, as 
Schenk (and, at the same time, 0 Halloran) suggested, vus dehbeiatelv spread by 
the English Applymg the idea of magnetism to the political sphere, Jean Paul says 
later m the same paragraph of Ltvana Der weite Raum lost die bntische Frei- 
heit sclion m Iiland unglaubhch auf wie sonst nui m Nordamerika "What he means 
is that the British idea of freedom, so much admued on the Continent thioughout 
the eighteenth and eaily nineteenth centuries, had undeigone certam 4 modifications 5 
thiough its application to laige spaces 

4 Auf dem Meere, m den Kolomen’, Jean Paid continues, 4 ist sie [die Freiheit] dureh die 
Entferaung bis zu emem Grade weggedunstet, dad nur noch das scharfe Auge ernes 
Kapitans oder Nabobs sie von ganzlicher Knechtschaft unterscheiden kann ’ 

1 Hill’s edition (Oxford, 1887, i, 3t>0), m he 'had actutdlv m his pocket an edition 
Shorter’s edition (London, 1924, i, 235), Hill s of one of the Geiman Illubtrissmn foi the same 
note has been shortened This Mi E celeb seems purpose', the earliest reference to Mackenzie’s 
to have been one of the two sons of the Rev reading of German classier > L M Price (see 
Robert Eccles, of Co Fermanagh, who vere m p 192, n 8) makes no refeicnce to Mackenzie’s 
Trinity College, Dublin For Mackenzie’s rela- influence m Geimany 

tions with German hteratuie see Cooke, Mod 2 Nem, em Deutseker soil nicht lugen/Soll 

Lang Rev (1916), xi, 156 f, and Willoughby, em Fremder das mcht rugen’, lines three times 

ibid (1921), xvi, 237 Has it ever been noticed repeated in Goethe’s Singsptel , Die ungleichen 

that m the introduction to The Man of Feeling Hausgenossen 

the 4 editor of Harley’s Memoirs’ says that while 3 See p 192, n 2 

the curate used that manuscript for wadding. 
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Ten years later, m his Pohtisches Allerlei, Jean Paul complains of the general 
adaptation of this idea of ‘freedom 5 throughout Mettermch’s Europe The only 
partner m this system of oppression who can at least claim to live up to a certain 
dignified tradition is England, of whom is well known ‘der alte Ruhm, mit dem es 
sem Irland und Ostmdien regiert 5 (xxxii, 169) In a later passage of that essay, 
Jean Paul says 

Em gahrendes 1 Volk wurde auf emem politisch unzuganglichen Eiland 2 seme 
kampfenden Kiafte bald durch die moralischen Schwer- und Anziehpunkte zu emer 
harmomschen Welt abgerundet sehen 

Continuing ‘Man wende hiei mcht England em 5 , he makes it clear that he does not 
suggest that the English of his age were a ‘fermenting nation 5 In fact, he subse- 
quently compares English pseudo-harmony to ale, which ‘never bursts its con- 
tains 5 In Ireland, on the other hand, he suggests, the process of national fer- 
mentation is always accompanied by the development (as in Continental beer) of 
an exuberant amount of short-lived froth While thus anticipating, in this last 
reference made m his works to Ireland, the doubts regarding the pohtical future of 
Ireland, which Kuttner had expressed with regard to pre-Union Ireland, 3 and which 
Goethe expressed m reference to Daniel O’Connell, 4 Jean Paul has freed himself 
from the traditional loie of Ireland and attained to a serious consideration of 
Ireland’s place m the modern world 

John Hennig 

Dublin 

1 ‘Sie -wissen, dab seit em Paar Jahren hier fore invariably occurring with regai d to Ireland 

alles m Garung ist\ Kuttner, op cit p 51 m the more sentimental type of German writings 
(writing ftom Dublin) on that country 

2 ‘Eiland’, an old-fashioned word, not only 3 Op cit p 112 

suggesting relationship with English ‘island’, but 4 Werke, Sophie -edition, xlh, 1 , 58 

also implying a certam affectionate note, there- 



THE POETRY OF DUTCH RESISTANCE 

In a sense 'poetry of lesistance’ is a contradiction in terms The permanent value 
of poetry is not affected by the fact that it sprang from wai expenence or that 
war is its subject-matter With the passage of time the subject becomes immaterial, 
and that which was once topical proves a hmdrance, a crux interesting to the 
historian and the philologist only But to the contemporary reader the appeal, 
even the purely aesthetic appeal, of poetry cannot be entirely separated from its 
subject-matter, its topicality He identifies it with his own experience to such 
an extent that, try as he will, he cannot close Ins mind to the appeal it makes to 
his sympathy as an expression of kindred experience, as a documpnt hum am The 
emotion it arouses m hnn is an inextricable mixtuie of aesthetic pleasure and 
human sympathy, whilst his intellectual interest is paitlv of a psychological 
nature From these limitations no one who ventuies to vute on eontempoiary 
poetry is whollv fiee But if he is at a disadvantage compaied with later cntics 
m this lespect, his interpretation may be of value m that it pieseives foi posteuty 
some of those undertones in the music of his time that might escape later ears, 
attuned to different harmonies 

This survey is an attempt to trace in a number of contemporary Dutch poems 
a line of spiritual development It is therefore psychological rather than aesthetic 
m its approach But the writer trusts that by consistently i ejecting merely topical 
verse and building his anafysis on an mterpretation of poems outstanding for their 
aesthetic merits, he will have been able to contribute something to the literary 
history of our tmie 

It should be borne m mind that what has reached us of the poetry of Holland, 
and of occupied Europe m general, is a mere fraction of the total poetical output 
It must be interpreted with the same caution as the remains of medieval poetry 
For we have no reason to suppose that what we possess is necessanlv either the 
best or the most significant Nearly all these poems appeared m the established 
periodicals, which were either suppressed or gleichgeschaltet m 1942, only a few 
were published in underground papers or leached us m typewritten form Poetry 
of a militant character, such as we should expect to have been written, could 
scarcely reach us thiough these channels, 1 and anything written after 1942 was 
excluded owing to the Nazi control of all periodicals Therefore we can only go 
by w T hat little we have at present, bearmg in mmd that it is incomplete and but 
partially representative, whilst at least one genre probably cultivated is hardly 
represented at all 2 

It has become a commonplace that Hus w r ar v r as being waged by spiritual means 
long before it w r as declared In the realm of the mmd it had become a conscious 
struggle even before 1933 In Dutch poetry the first unmistakable signs that the 
challenge was understood and accepted v ere Albeit Yerwey s volumes Het lachende 
raadsel (1935) and In de loorts van het loitstondige (1936) This poet, then in his 
seventieth year, had retired into solitude at the end of a period of some forty 
years, durmg winch he was the leading critic and one of the great poets He clearly 

1 Some Norwegian poetry of this kind has been published m GedicMen nit bezet Nederland , %er- 

pubhshed m Sweden, such as Kampdilt fra Norge zameld door Mevr R Maxsman en anderen (The 
1940-1943 av Gunnar Reiss- Andersen (Albert Netherlands Publishing Co Ltd , London, W 1, 
Bonmeis Forlag, Stockholm, 1943) 1944) 

2 Many of the poems discussed here have been 
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saw the trend of development, and was under no illusions as to where it was 
leading In the sequence Z)e meuwe st?aat , horn of his regret for the country lane 
alongside his house that was made into a street, he found the image that symbolized 
the process which he was witnessing around him a world ruthlessly advancing 
along a straight line, imprisoning the field under its dead weight of platitudinarian 
enthusiasm He foiesaw the thunderstorm that would ensue from the clash of 
nations, mere shapeless clouds about to be torn asunder by the dagger of hghtnmg 
But retur nin g to his ongmal image, the rectilinear street, he remembered the 
astronomical truth that symbolized for him the promise of ultimate liberation 
there are no straight lines, only curves and waves 

Er is geen rechte lijn de bocht, 
de golf is in haar en verzelt 
Haar starre vaart op ledre tocht 
En in haar hart bewaart ze ’t veld. 

Ik ben — zegt ze — oorsprong en begin. 

Die alle straten over win. 

Thus the great poet of the past period had, shortly before his death (1937), 
passed through the spiritual crisis winch can be traced m the poetry of the years 
through which we are living 1 

Younger poets too saw the disaster looming, but to them its gloom seemed 
impenetrable and final A Roland Holst, m 4 Zwaar weer op til’ (dated 12 August 
1939), conveyed the sense of impending doom m a vivid evocation of c the hordes 
of the possessed, driven by the hectic intoxication of death, hurling themselves 
sombrely singing mto the black smoke of the fires of destruction 5 

If Holst saw a despairing world, helplessly awaitmg its doom at the hands of 
the wieckers, his contemporary H Marsman (torpedoed and drowned on his -way 
to South Africa m 1940) knew a deeper despair, the conviction that the repre- 
sentatives of the living mmd were like hunted men marked out as the prey of 
the beasts of one horde only apparently divided mto two warrmg camps The very 
rhythm of his c Dies Irae J conveys the despair of this fearless fighter m the face 
of an apparently hopeless situation 

Neergedwongen m de lage zeden 
Van een sombren Godvergeten tijd 
gaan wi] sehichtig om tusschen de beesten 
dien wij langzaam zijn ten prooi bereid. 

Thus far the dommatmg note is the sense of foreboding which Britain to some 
extent shared with the nations of the Continent It is with the German mvasion 
that a new element entered into the poetry of occupied Europe, to which there is 
no Enghsh counterpart except in the work of a poet in captivity such as John 
Buxton the experience of battle and defeat It has already found an unforgettable 
expression in Le Cr&ve-coeur by Louis Aragon 2 There we find the poignancy of 
tragic illusion rudely shattered (‘Les lilas et les roses ’), the panorama of collapsing 
France (‘Tapisserie de la grande peur\ ‘Complainte pour 1’orgue de la nouvelle 
barbane 5 ) and the feelings of a French soldier after the defeat In this case we 
had the rare fortune of a complete volume by a great poet being smuggled out of 
France and reprinted here 3 No complete volume by any Dutch poet has so far 

1 The prophecy of the coming liberation from 2 Londres, Edition Horizon-La France libre, 

Nazism is much more explicit m Verwey’s De 1942, reprinted 1944 

Dichtei en het Derde Rijk (1936), but the poetical 3 The French edition of 250 copies was soon 

value of this work is not so great, suppressed by the German authorities as b eing 

‘too patriotic’ 
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(September 1944) reached this country, and it is therefore impossible to say at 
this moment whether any similar picture in verse of the fighting m Holland exists 
All we have is a few short lyrics, which lack the dramatic power that is so con- 
spicuous a feature of Le Creve-coew Two poems called forth bv the destruction of 
Rotterdam contain flashes of terrified realization vhich evoke sharply outlined 
images, but on the whole the poets weie too neai the event, their feelings were 
too violent, too chaotic to be disciplined, and then inspiration was not strong 
enough to prevent sudden lapses mto rhymed journalism or rhetoric There is one 
notable exception, however Top Naeft s ‘ Voeiman, waaiheen? ’ is a much smaller 
canvas than ‘Tapissene de la grande peur 5 , m that it depicts a momentary lull 
m the fighting instead of the frenzied horror itself Rut the silence is ominous; 
one senses that m the backgiound the stoim is gathering strength for another 
outbreak The cruel ‘bombers’ moon’ is lining 

Do late schemenng valt koel en zacht 
Over veilntte stad, liel moordend lonken, 

Dat weder aanraast tegen lmrldernacht, 

Laat even af, de zon is weggezonken, 

Een wreede maan nog met op voile kracht. 

Maar ook die bleeke stilte is verdacht, 

Waarin gesmoord de schreeuw van maatloos hjden.. . . 

Against this backgiound a horse and cart appear — a long nanow cart, its load 
hidden under a tilt The driver draws up to ask a question of the solitary passer-by 
— then urges on the horse and proceeds with his hidden burden The last lines 
bring the sad explanation 

Ik wist het al — o Mensch a an t kruis geslagen — 

Toen mij de weg naar 5 t kerkhof werd gevraagd 

In its severe economy, its balance and sober undei statement this poem has 
great dramatic power The little scene is enacted silently m a brief succession of 
images on the retina of the mmd — the poem contains its own charactenzation in 
the parenthesis k beklemmend schimmenspel 5 (oppressive phantasmagoria), and 
its significance as a tmv fragment of the great ti agedy is subtly conveyed 

This is the experience that separates Holland, and all occupied Europe, from 
those among us who have not seen their homes and their familiar world destroyed 
befoie then eyes The break was clearly realized m the lines 

Wij zijn zoo recht en koud. 

Zoo ijl, zonder gewicht 
S’ icts is ons meu vcrUowud . 

Bit is ons meuw gczicht 

(On aka Eggink, ‘Aan den anderen kantk) 

The very limpness of the rhythm conveys the grey despondency of exhaustion 
that followed defeat 

It was the invader himself who put an end to this temporary apathy by intro- 
ducing the prison atmosphere msepaiable from the presence of the Gestapo and 
all that it miplied This soon produced an acute sense of insecurity and a feeling 
that one could no longer trust anyone outside the circle of one’s intimate friends 
The world seemed to shrink daily befoie one's eyes But a deeper humiliation was 
yet to come Defeat was followed by the rise oi Qmshngism Not until the secret 
drawers of poets are unlocked shall we learn to what depth of despair the feelings 
of sensitive mmds descended when they saw tiaitors shamelessly struttmg about 
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in the guise of conquerois But we see a glimpse m A Honker* s poem 'Kreet*, 
of which the passionate rhythm, the violent metaphors are shrill with horrorstruck 
indignation These are the opening hues 

O kon lk de kreet slaken 

als de gil van een man die plotseling verbrandt, 
de signaalstoot van locomotief boven de kloof, 
de caiillonslag van mstortenden toren, 
dat de doodsche stervelmgen ontwaken 
en hem onontkoombaar hooren 

How was this despair overcome? The answei was given by an unknown voice, 
which almost m a whisper spoke of newly found consolation 

Is het misschien 
het diepe verdriet 
dat ons brengt 
waar de grenzen 
van ’t tijdelijk leven 
gaan wijken 
en waar wij de verten 
zien die verder liggen 
dan deze dagen, 
die verdei reiken 

dan deze tijd? (Emka.) 

It spoke of the community of sorrow that links the solitary individual with 
suffering humanity and with the creatures of nature — of the consolation that lies 
m the realization of the unity of all life With unerring intuition this poetess found 
the secret of Holland’s hidden strength A nation was reborn through suffering, 
through the sense of forming one great family bearing a common grief They had 
been struck down and, stunned by the blow, had lived on for a time m dumb 
resignation In some cases the realization of the collapse of European civilization, 
as it then seemed, had led to despair But the healing process began with the 
first stirrings of grief, the liberation that came with the tears shed m regret for 
'that which was taken from us’ This is the theme of Ida Gerhardt’s poem 'Het 
Carillon’. It evokes a morning m a Dutch town. The passers-by look haggard, 
grey with tiredness and dejection But suddenly a ray of inner light shines in 
these faces, a look of intent listening For high up m the church tower, after the 
clock had struck the hour, the carillon had begun to play the melody of an old 
patriotic hymn, a stately stram punctuated by the deep notes of a heavy bell, 
with a sprinkling of high-pitched bells interspersed 

Valerius — een statig zmgen 
waarm de zware klok bewoog 
doorstrooid van lichter sprankelingen, 

‘wrj slaan het oog tot U omhoog’ 1 * 

En een tusschen de naamloos velen 
gedrongen aan de huizenkant 
stond lk te luistren naar dit spelen 
dat zong van mijn geteisterd land. 

Dit sprakelooze samenkomen 
en Hollands kcht over de stad — 

Nooit heb lk wat ons werd ontnomen 
zoo bitter, bitter liefgehad 

1 This lme is ^yptf^kom the hymn 4 O Heer die daer des Hemels tente spreyt* in Nederlandtsche 

Gedenck-clanck (1626) by Adriaen Valerius 
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The importance of this poem can haidly be ovenated It was given to this poet 
to achieve what some of the greatest poets of modem times have striven for in. 
vain to voice the feehngs of a community, and thus to create a folk-song m the 
highest sense of the word We witness here the rebnth of the genuine sense of 
nationhood under the pressure of a pei verted ahen nationalism It is a national 
consciousness able to rise above its hatred of the destructive foices temporarily 
m power, because its love of the best qualities of its own people is stiongei still 

This was the beginning of the new hfe, which was inevitably also an unconscious 
resistance a silent sorrow borne m common But against this backgiound life 
largely resumed its normality, ignoring those figures m field grey — ‘het grauwe 
volk 5 (Clara Eggink) — who were and remained outside the pale But their pre- 
sence, and the permanent sense of insecurity pervading the whole of existence 
lent to joy and beautv an additional intensity, a sharp sense of their preeiousness 
Never was love so triumphant , never was the beauty of Amsterdam seen from 
the top of the Westertoren leahzed so acutely, with the unspoken awareness of its 
precarious fragility (Beitus Aafjes, Op de Toren ) Once moie it is the poetess 
Emka who expresses the essence of this feeling m the closing lines of a short poem 

Er is mij met gevraagd of lk wou komen 
De kernel heeft nnj ongevraagd genomen 

Her absolute surrender to ecstasy, a gentle smiling wonder at being 'taken by 
Heaven unasked 5 epitomizes the infinite preeiousness of life surrounded by the 
forces of death 

This heightened awareness of eternal values pervades all poetry in wartime 
But the mind is not content wnth the experience alone, it w^ants to understand 
its meaning, to penetrate to the core of its significance Surrounded by powers so 
manifestly evil the poet is forced to ponder the sense of the world catastrophe 
The thought that even the healing power of the spnit appeals powerless against 
‘the Beast that rages to the worlds undoing ' (A Marja) demands an answer 
It is found m the realization that the w r orld of oui age, evil as it is, already 
contams within itself the spiritual forces of the future — A father is watching his 
child sleeping peacefully, undisturbed by the noise of exploding bombs its con- 
sciousness withdrawn into the blood winch silently flows thiough the young body 
a dormant self-contamed wrorld of great potential strength that wnli one day invade 
the daik external world of the present And the poet xealizes that here is a new 
world already m being amidst the convulsions of the evil wrorld that will pass 
(D A M Bmnendijk, ‘Slapend kind’) 

Something akin to the self-communion of which this poem was the outcome 
must have taken place m the minds of many poets before they could emerge from 
the national crisis with the quiet sense of superiority to the enemy m their midst 
that is so unmistakably implied m some of then utteiances The suiest sign of 
this sense of superiority is the humour of the only poem directly concerned with 
soldiers of an invading aimy which to my knowiedge appeared m a regular 
periodical It is called ‘Soldaat Anno 1812' A young French soldier — ‘Een 
moedig man een onderoffieier 1 — the anticlimax is a choice characterization of 
exaggerated self-importance — is carousmg in a Russian beer cellar In high spirits 
he raises his tankard to drink a womans health 

Maar bij het heffen van alweer een voile 
rijst m den spiegel rnt den rook de holle 
bilk van een kind en vraagt Wat doe je lner ’ 
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The mirror’s reflection is enough to deflate the vainglory of this valiant warrior, 
for he sees 

Een vreemde vrouw Een kroes Een kmderhand. 

Een verre Keizer Een ver Vaderland, 
en kleme kindien in te groote jassen 

The hteraiy quahties of this piece of dry nony need no comment At the same 
time the poem is psychologically significant Eor here is an artistic expression of 
the quiet amused contempt that proved so deadly to the morale of the German 
armies of occupation 

However, if the instruments of the oppressor were contemptible, this m a sense 
rendered the oppression all the harder to bear lb is one thing to look down on 
the pitiful tools of Nazidom when one sees them exhibiting their immaturity m 
the matter-of-fact woild of dayhght, but quite another to bear the anxiety and 
the longmg for freedom that comes over one m the sohtary hours of night There 
is a sonnet (pubhshed m Februaiy 1941) which flawlessly expi esses both the 
languid beauty of a hot summer’s night and the unbearable longmg that sprmgs 
up m the heart of a sleepless man as he leans out of his window into the darkness 
and hears the famt call of migrating geese passmg over invisibly — away to fold 
their wings in happy lands, where nations still live in peace and freedom And the 
poet sighs 

Ay, vreemde vogelen, die komt overzweven 
en ongestoord de breede vlerken vouwt 
m landen waar nog vredig volken leven, 

vertelt hun, hoe men hier den vrede rouwt 
en welk een ongeluk de menschen lijden 
die d’ overgaande trekganzen benqden 

(N E M Pabeatj, ‘ Aan de ganzen ’) 

It is at mght that both longmg and fear aie strongest Then it is that the secret 
pohce are on the prowl, ready to pounce on anyone suspected of patriotic activity, 
when doois are bolted and any knock on the front door may spell disaster It is 
the time when some wife may be breathlessly waiting for her husband, who still 
has not come home But it is also at mght that the desire to resist, to £ do something 
about it’ — the typically masculine reaction — takes hold of a man, causing him to 
think and think through 

de lange uren van een nacht 
waarin de slaap met komt 
en ’t zware lopen van de wacht 
steeds aanzwelt en verstomt, 
waarin de maan een schaduw werpt 
van spijlen, die lk tel 
en m mijn hersenen zqn verscherpt 
tot tralien van een cel, 
er glanzen wapens in het rek, 
een flikkert als een ster, 
lk staar verbeten naar die plek 
en grqp, maar *t is te ver 

(C Stoove, ‘De groene bloemen van’t behang ’) 

The prison atmosphere, the longed-for arms, the vam attempt to grasp them — 
these need no psycho-analysis to demonstrate their meaning The poem is a vivid 
evocation of the state of mind that may lead to a decision to become an under- 
ground fighter. 
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There is a resistance of the heart and one of the mind The poet of ‘ De groene 
bloemen 5 does not reason why he wants to take up arms, his desire to resist is 
instinctive The resistance that is the outcome of thought, of the lealization that 
the enemy’s propaganda is slowly undermining the very foundation of intellectual 
hfe, is naturally less likely to express itself m poetry One poem has reached us, 
however, which is a moving if impeifect expression of this state of mind The 
poet sees the woids emptied of their meaning by enemy piopaganda as birds eggs 
blown and strung together, gaped at by wanton hooligans’. She ends with the 
lament 


Mrjn broeder, hoe u te bereiken 
Waai zwart is wit, en wit is zwart? 

Het zwijgend liait cheigt te bezw r i]ken 
Dat m woords strikken hangt verward 

(Top Naeit, ‘In den begmne was het woord’ ) 

‘The silent heait is almost stifled ’ For in the end it is always m silence and 
solitude that the almost unbeaiable must be boine In the long houis of inactivity, 
the houis of waiting, the support of the community falls away, and no book, no 
human language can bung the tianquillity for which the heait yearns 

Er is geen boek dat mij de wijslieid leert 
die rust geeft in de lange nacliten 
en die de starheid van een groot verclriet 
verdrijven kan uit rmjn gedachten 

Er is geen taal die openbaren kan 
wat mij de zon zegt in zijn w T oordeloosheid 
en wat de eenvoud van het kleme kind 
mij leeren kan m al zijn broosheid 

De zon het kind, en dan de wondre bloemen, 
de wand, de regen en het wi]de land, 
zij zijn het die mij kirnnen noemen 
de groote schat van alle tijden, 

van alle lief en alle hjden. (Emka. ) 

Agam it is the same unknown poetess, who m her hmpid gently flowing lines 
conveys the unutterable mystery of consolation In their apparently aitless sim- 
plicity — there is m this poem not a single metaphor, and not one word or ex- 
piession that is not pait of eveivday speech — these lmes yet have the uneaithlv 
beauty, the transparent puiitv of the mystic poetry of all ages I do not know r if 
this poet is one of those — there may be many — who m their deep need prayed, 
and found they had wntten poetry 

This is the deep well of s>ti ength that can inspire human bemgs when all else 
seems to fail But its fragility w r as supported and protected by the masculine 
element m the Dutch national character, a sturdy dour strength that is symbolized 
by Jan Engelman m De Dijk' Holland became what it is in and thiough the 
struggle agamst her eternal enemy, the sea hence her lugged strength is embodied 
m the dyke, that plam unassummg but immovable bainer that was slowly erected 
by human hands In its stubborn resistance agamst the waves of the lawless sea — 
danger and chaos which it masters like beasts ragmg at its feet — the dyke is the 
symbol of Holland’s invincible strength 

Hardnekkig is de mensch geschapen, 
hoe zwak zijn lichaam sehijnt 
Onsterfhjklieid gaf hem tot wapen 
den geest die met verdwijnt 
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Die geest is rummer te beperken, 
die geest zal, recht en slecht, 
m menschen gansch opmeuw gaan werken 
als men hem heeft geknecht 
De dijk, die, rijzend uit ons leven, 
de zee het land ontsteelt, 
is van dat onophoudlijk streven 
het eeuwig znmebeeld 


To anyone who can read between the lines and feel the spirit that animates 
them, these lines are the cieed of the many who risked their all m active resistance 
As such they form a fitting note on which to close this survey There are a few 
poems of a more openly militant character, some of them written to commemorate 
de fini te events m the as yet unwritten history of underground resistance Though 
imperfect, they are often deeply moving, and they contain flashes of genuine 
poetry But seeing that by its very nature this genre could not come out into the 
open, we may safely assume that the great majority of poems belonging to it are 
still unknown to us, and it is therefore impossible to judge of the importance of 
the genre as a whole The isolated representatives of it which we possess at present 
are no more than glimpses — a few roofs and tree tops of a submerged landscape 
whose features are hidden from the eye 

It would be tempting to search the specimens of resistance poetry m the wider 
sense which we possess foi tiaces of a new style expressive of the spirit of a move- 
ment that may well transform the character of Europe This may be possible in 
a few years 5 tune, but for the moment any such attempt would be premature. 
The poems discussed m this essay certainly are as different aesthetically as any 
specimens of contemporary verse can be All we can say is that spiritually they 
have one important trait in common a withdrawal of the mind mto its inner 
fortress, a heightened sense of the value of life which is often strongly rehgious m 
character 

Th Weeveks 1 

London 


1 The publication of this article, which reached the Editor in September 1944 (see p 199 above), 
was necessarily held over until after the liberation of Holland Editor 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

Whale-hunting, The Barnacle Goose, and the Date of the ‘Ancrene Riwle 5 
Three Notes on Old and Middle English 

I Whale-huntuig 

Every student of Old English is acquainted with the voids of Ohtheie to his lord, 
King Alfred, on the subject of whale-hunting that he ‘ syxa sum', 1 e with five 
others, killed sixty whales in two days We are given no details of the slaughter, 
and m this connexion it is mteiesting to compare the account quoted by the Arab 
eosmographer, Qazwim (d 1283), fiom the Hispano-Aiab A1 Udhn (c 1083), in his 
descuption of Ireland (Iceland l ) It is uncertain whether A1 Udhri's account is 
based on fiist-hand knowledge, but it should be lemembercd that the trreat centres 
foi whale-fishmg from the tenth to the sixteenth centimes were the Basque pro- 
vinces of Fiance and Spam which supplied Europe with oil and whalebone In any 
case the Aiab’s account of the method employed is early enough m date to form 
an interesting commentary on Ohthere s statement 

Young whales were born m September and weie hunted m Octobei, November, 
December and January, after whjeh their flesh became too tough to eat 

The hunters congregate in ships They have a great iron blade [harpoon] with sharp 
teeth, and on the blade is a great strong ring and on the ring a strong rope When they 
approach a young whale they clap their hands and cry out Then the j oung w hale is 
amused and pleased by the hand -clapping and confidingly swims up to the ships. One 
of the sailors, drawing near, strokes its head hard and this gives pleasure to the young 
whale Then he places the blade m the very middle of its head, takes a strong iron 
hammer and with it stukes three times with all his might on the blade The whale is not 
sensitive to the first stroke, but after the second and third it becomes greatly excited 
and sometimes smites some of the ships with its tail and dashes them to pieces And so 
it remains m violent agitation until weariness exhausts it Then the skilful sailors helping 
each other, pull it to the shore Sometimes the mothei whale becomes aware of the 
plight of her young and follows it Against this contingency the sailors hold in readiness 
a large quantity of powdered garlic and spi inkle it on the water When the smell of the 
garlic reaches her she finds it so disgusting that she turns away and makes good her 
retreat Then they cut up the flesh of the young whale and pickle it And its flesh is as 
white as snow and its hide as black as ink 1 

II The Barnacle Goose Legend 

The earliest English leference to the fascinating legend of the Barnacle goose is, 
as far as I know, m Paddle 10 

Neb waes mm on nearwe, and ie neopan waetre, 

Flode, underfLowen, fibrgenstreamum 
8 wipe besuncen, and on suncle awox 

Ufan ypum peaht, anum getenge 
Lipendum wuda lice mine, etc 

of which the solution, now generally accepted, is Barnacle goose The account which 
Giraldus Cambrensis gives of these fabulous birds, whose Arctic nesting places were 
then unknown, is familiar enough 

They resemble the marsh-geese, but are smaller. Bemg at first gummy excrescences 
from pine-beams floating on the w T aters and then enclosed in shells to secure their free 

1 Quellen zur Deutschen Volkelunde Arabische ubertragen und nut Fmznotm iei tehen von Georg 
Benckie von Gesandten an germanische Ftnsten - Jacob Berlin and Leipzig, 1927. 
hofe aus de?n 9 and 10 Jahrhundeit his Deutsche 
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growth, they hang by their beaks, like seaweeds attached to the timbei Being in process 
of time well covered with feathers, they either fall into the water or take their flight m 
the free air, their nourishment and growth being supplied, while they are bred m this 
very unaccountable and curious manner, from the juices of the wood m the sea-water 1 

Gervase of Tilbury, m his Oka Impenalia , written for the Emperor Otto IV (1197- 
1212), adds the information that the birds were found growmg m the neighbourhood 
of the Abbey of Faveisham The Arabian cosmogiapher Qazwim s description of the 
bnd tallies with Gerald s In his account of England he cites it as one of the 
wonders of the country and adds that it is never found alive but always washed up 
dead on the shoie It is a dark bird, like the bird called 4 divei 5 Quoting from his 
early source, A1 Udhn, he concludes with the story that 

A man broke off a branch on which there was already the beginning of a cluster of 
eggs and brought it to a kmg And the king commanded that over it a dome-like 
structure similar to a cage should be made, and that it should be left m the water and 
lemam on the shore continually until the bird should detach itself from the wood within 
the cage 2 

The action related here has all the appearance of healthy scepticism, or a genuine 
spirit of inquiry, rare enough at the time, especially with regard to this legend, 
which persisted, as Max Muller showed, 3 as late as the seventeenth century 


III. The Date of the Ancrene Rrwle 

Theie is m the seventh pait of this work a passage which, as far as I know, has 
so fai escaped the notice of editors It is a small piece of evidence which should be 
taken into account m discussions concermng the date of composition It would at 
least suggest a limit before which it is improbable that the author composed his 
book The passage follows the well-known ‘parable 5 of the lady besieged within an 
earthen castle Explaining his k vorbisne 5 the author says that Christ 

Dude him in turnement, & hefde uor his leofmonnes luue, his schelde me uihte, ase 
kene kmht, on euenehe half l-purled Bis scheld pet wreih his Godhed was his leoue 
lieome pat was ispred o rode, brod ase scheld buuen m his istreiht earmes, and neruh 
bmeoSen, ase pe on not, eftei pet me wenep , sete upon pe oder note 4 

In the first representations of the Crucifixion Christ is shown adhermg to the 
Cross, not hangmg forward from it He is ahve and triumphant, His head is erect, 
and He is clad m a long sleeveless garment which leaches the knees Christ is 
leigmng from the wood, the lignum vitae It is this conception which is implicit m 
the Dream of the Rood At this stage the figure was shown fastened with four nails, 
the feet resting side by side on a suppedaneum This was the ancient tradition 
as we know from Gregory of Tours ‘Clavorum ergo domimcorum gratia quod 
quattuor fuerrnt haec est ratio : duo sunt affixi m palmis, et duo m plantis 5 5 The 
traditional colubium or long tumcremamed until the ninth century and was shortened 
as realism crept into Christian art in the tenth century. Later still the head was 
made to droop on the breast, the crown of thorns was mtroduced and the body was 
depicted distorted with agony But it was not until the thirteenth centwy that com- 
plete realism was reached by the substitution of one nail in the feet instead of the 


1 Topography of Ireland, bk i, chap 11 

a Op cit 

8 Science of Language , 1865 

4 Nero Text, Camden Soc ed p. 390 The 
passage is not, apparently, an interpolation 

5 Migne, Patrologia , xxx, 710 There was some 
divergence of opinion in ancient tunes over the 


number of nails. Gregory Nazianzen uses the 
phrase * three-nailed wood which occurs again in 
the tragedy Chnstus Patiens The Meditationes 
Vitae Chnsti follows the same tradition The 
History of the Holy Rood Tiee, EETS Original 
Senes 103, is unique m mentioning five nails 
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traditional two This innovation resulted m the ciossmg of the legs in an attitude 
which emphasized the suffering and which produced aitisticallv a beautiful line 1 
Apparently there are no examples of this pose m Western ait befoie 1200. It has 
been alleged that m almost all pictures before the year 1300 and in all of Gieek 
origin two nails aie used in the nailing of the sacred feet 2 
The influence of St Bernard s mysticism here, in this changing conception, is 
obvious The fervency of his realistic contemplation of the sufferings of the Saviour 
produced what has been called ‘a pathetic element m religion ’ and ‘pathetic 
naturalism ’, of a type very evident in the Anctene Eiule and devotional woiks like 
The Wohunge of me Lauetd At first liteiatuie (and the model was St Bernard and 
such works as the Meditationes Vitae Chnsti attributed to St Bonaventura) was in 
advance of pictorial and plastic art in the rendermg of physical detail, but at the 
end of the fourteenth centuiy the position was reversed 3 

The subsequent history of these ancient crucifixes, one of vhich may still be seen 
at Romsev Abbey, has been veiy fully dealt with by Coulion 4 When the use of the 
crucifix with undiaped figure and three nails became geneial the bearded, clothed 
figuie fastened with four nails to the older type of crucifix was taken to be female and 
the legend of Samt Libera t-a was invented to account foi it The beard, according 
to the legend, w T as miraculously bestowed on her to save hei from marriage with a 
pagan In France she was called St Wilgeforte, in Germany and the Netherlands 
Sankt Onkommer It seems that some of the representations ascribed to her are 
really copies of the old draped crucifix of Lucca Bale calls her £ Maid Uncumber \ 
the Palmer of The Foure P P had been ‘ at Saynt Toncomber and St Thomas More, 
describing her worship m England at St Paul's, says, ‘Women call her saynt 
Uncumber, bicause they reken that for a pecke of Otes she will not fade to uncomber 
them of their housbondes 5 , adding that ‘all the otes of an hole year s offrmg will 
not finde m gees and a gander a weke togither’ 5 The archaic rood here referred to 
was removed fiom St Paul s m the reign of Henry VIII 6 

How great v r as the veneiation for tradition m xeligious lepresentation is clear 
from Coulton's reference to a letter headed For the matter of the Crucifix wrongly 
carved’ m the register of Bishop Baldock of London, 1306 And it is still moie 
evident m his quotation from Luke, Bishop of Tuy m Spam, who wrote of the 
heretics w r ho dared to caive images of oui Lord with one foot laid ovei the other, so 
that both aie pierced by a smgle nail, thus staving either to annul or to render 
doubtful men s faith m the Holy Cross and the tiaditions of the sainted Fathers, by 
siiperinducmg these diversities or novelties ' 7 

Theie is nothing m the text of the A no eve Earle to suggest that the orthodoxy 
of its author could be challenged, and though the words as me uenep, as men suppose , 
forbid any too dogmatic an assertion, the inference from the passage quoted is, m 
view of the evidence above, that the date of composition was not earlier than 1200 

Beatrice White 

London 


1 For a full discussion see Cath Eucycl iv, 517 

2 Birch and Jenner, Early Diawtnqo and 
Illustrations in the British Museum 1889 

A Huizinga, The Waning of the Middle Ages , 
p 241 

4 Five Centuries of Religion, i, 546, Mediaeval 

Panorama, p 567 Art and the Reformation, 

p 288 


3 Dialogue Contei mng Tyndale,bk n, cap 10 

6 Reliquiae Antiquae, n, 31. 

7 Mediaeial Panorama , p 567 Coulton gives 
no reference but the passage is quoted in vhe 
Realencyclopadie fui Protestantische Tkeologie 
und Kir die, xi, 704 
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'Hebe and howne’ in ‘ Teoilus and Criseyde 5 
But Anterior, he shal com hoom to toune, 

And she shal out, thus seyde here and howne (TC, iv, 209-10) 

Robinson (Complete Woilcs of Geoff? ey Chaucer , 1933, p 940) annotates this well- 
known crux as follows ‘an unexplained phiase, which seems to mean ‘‘people of 
all sorts, everybody ” The interpretation “hare and hound 55 , as Skeat shows, does 
not fit the foim of eithei word Skeat’ s own suggestion, “gentle and savage 5 ’ 
(from AS heore and huna), is possible, but lacks support Root offers another ex- 
planation— howne from ON hun, young bear, hence urchin, and here from ON heira , 
lord, master — but recogmzes that it is equally unconvincing 1 Root, in the note 
referred to (T and C 1930, p 505), remarks that ‘the reading is clearly attested by 
the MSS 5 , and he justly characterizes the two chief variant readmgs of the second 
hne of the couplet, viz 

pus seyde pei up & down (MS Harleian 4912) 

and 

thus al they sayde & sowne (Caxton ed ) 

as presenting merely ‘ bungling attempts at emendation 5 

On these notes I venture to make two comments First, that however bungling 
the emendations may be, they do at least indicate that the meaning of hei (c) and 
hown(e) was obscuie from a very early date — both belong to the fifteenth century. 
They suggest too that it was the ph?ase which was the chief puzzle Neither Robin- 
son nor Root, I think, gives this point the importance it deserves For even if 
‘suppoit 5 weie found for both of its constituent words, support for the phrase 
would still remam wantmg Yet such phrases are apt to persist 

Secondly, is the reading so ‘clearly attested 5 after all? For here , Root lists 
variants, he, her (two MSS ), hee?, and hee?e, for howne hounne , hown (two MSS ), 
and houn (two MSS ) The four last monosyllabic readings are particulaily re- 
markable Her and the well attested singular seyde 1 are also noteworthy 

On my first point, that of the early obscurity of the phrase, I now venture further 
and hazard the idea that m fact such a phrase never existed, and that the solution 
of the mystery may possibly be traced to its mvention by some over-mgemous 
scribe Is it utterly unreasonable to suppose that the latter, confronted with 

HERB AND OTJN 

— a run of letters which, except for the and, defeated all his powers of recognition, 
misread it as 

hereand[h]otjn 

— thus begetting at once the second ‘h 5 and this ‘unsolved puzzle of Chaucerian 
lexicography 5 ? Whereas Chaucer had actually intended 

HER RANDOUN? 

At any rate this hypothesis does release a perfectly intelligible word, randoun , 
one described by the O E D. (s v Random) as m ‘ common use 5 from 1300 to 1400 2 
Moreover the O E D cites a special sense of randoun which is peculiarly apposite 
here — ‘ a rush or stream (of words, fire) 5 — based on the de fini tion found m the 
Promptormm Parvulorum ‘ Randone, or longe renge of wurdys, or other thyngys . 

1 Cf eg. MSS Harleian 1239, 2280, 3943, Camb Gg 4 27, Coip Chr 61 

2 The word occurs, for example, at least five times in the prose Meihn (c. 1450) 
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hanngga 9 1 Its ordinary meaning is given as impetuosity great speed, force, or 
violence 9 . Certainly the special sense (‘this was the buiden of their haiangue 5 ) fits 
the context, with its suggestion of a violent and precipitate tirade, remarkably 
happily For m the previous stanza we lead 

The noyse of peple up-sterte thanne at ones 
As breme as blase of straw y-set on fire 

and m the next, of Antenor, 

they quitte him out to rathe 
O nice world, lo, thv discreoioun » 

It may be objected that to make landoun the subject of seyde is both awkwaid 
and un-Chaucenan But the objection cannot be sustamed On the contrary, 
speech, sermon, book, and similar woi ds, function normally m Middle English as 
subjects to the veib say Only a few lines above can be noted 

But resoun seyde him, on that othei s\ de (n , 1G4) 

while phrases like ‘thus seith the book' {LOW, 1022) aie familial enough 2 One 
mstance of this usage m Chaucer is peihaps worth full quotation 

And with that soun he lierde a murmuringe 

Ful low© and dim, that sayde thus (CT, A 2432-3) 

A much more considerable objection however, can be raised against the reading 
‘thus seyde her randoun' 3 For yandon is French 4 and disyllabic, and the nme here 
is ‘hoom to towne But did Chaucer necessarily wnte toume ox tonne' 1 2 3 This brings 
me to my second point, the alleged clear attestation of the MS readings 

Skeat is followed by both Boot and Robinson m preferring the disyllabic foims 
toune and Jioane , and there are two cogent reasons for this judgement For the 
words occur as end-rimes m the final couplet of the 7 -lme stanza, where the nme in 
Chaucer is normally feminine Then again there is the evidence of the first line of 
the couplet, ending with hoom to toune , to toune being the recogmzed foim of the 
Middle English idiom 

A careful study of his actual practice, however, makes one doubtful whether this 
correctness of Chaucer can be so readilv assumed There are some 77 toun(e) 
oblique case rimes m Chaucer, of which nme only aie disyllabic 5 In the T tortus 
itself theie are 21, with four only disyllabic Of the nine exceptions, all are certainly, 
or at least probably, idiomatic, that is, where toune means no particular ‘town 9 . 
Here is one of the 21 monosyllabic instances from the Twilus — 

And whan that he com rydinge m to toun (m, 1782, rim© lyoun) 

Naturally m this poem toun does ordinal ily refer to Troy, its idiomatic use (as m 
m, 188, 570, 1091 , iv, 588) is generally clearlv differentiated In iv, 209, ' com hoom 
to toun(e) 9 , the meaning is necessarily somewhat ambiguous either simply ‘return 
home 9 , or ‘come to his home town (of Troy) 6 


1 E E T S ed (Extra Senes, cn), col 365 

2 Cf HF , 429, LGW , A305, TO, n 96, CT, 
A 178, B969, 4461, 4549, C622, E748, F813, 
G120 (ed Skeat) 

3 It i<* not necessary, for this leading, to insist 
on the hiatus seyde her the two words were 
probably elided, according to Chaucer’s usual 
practice For the clearly marked cesura pause 
after 'And she shal out’ inevitably gives the last 
word (spelt oute m some MSS ) a disyllabic effect 


— And she shal out(e), thus seyde her randoun 
Cf in, 417 — Parforme it out, for now is most 
need, and see Hoot’s note thereon 

4 The French word occuis m Gower’s Mirour 
de VOmme , 14182 

5 CT, A 566, B19S3, 2028, D1571, 2294, 
TO, in, 188, 570, 1091, iv, 5S8 I follow Skeat’s 
text throughout m these analyses 

6 One MS (the Philhpps) omits hoom alto- 
gether 
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It must be admitted that there is no instance of a monosyllabic toun rime 
occunmg m a final couplet of the 7-line stanza in Chaucer Nevertheless Troilus 
does show an astonishing increase in strongly accented ‘masculine’ rimes m this 
position There are plenty of double rimes in the final couplet m Chaucer’s other 
poems written in this stanza (m Parlement of Foules, Seconde Nonnes Tale, Man of 
Lawes Tale, Anelida, for instance), but not one example of the masculine rime pioper 
The Ttoilus, how r ever, can provide some 35 examples not to be classed as meie 
double rimes, b ike other and brother Here are five specimens hadde or noon lete it 
goon ( 1 , 132-3) , al this wo been al-so (l, 944-5) , that ye woot trouthe, I noot (n, 1 196-7) , 
lewed be wel, paidee (in, 398-9), man, wher art a fare-cart (v, 1161-2) 

The MS readings fc in to (the) toun’, 1 and the masculine rime in iv, 209-10 aie 
therefore by no means altogether objectionable 
To sum up the root of this problem of interpretation, the crux within the crux, 
seems to he m the alliterative phrase ‘her & houn’ Evidently this has been the 
heart of the puzzle from the beginning The substitution for it of ‘her randoun 5 
fits the sense and syntax, well enough perhaps to justify the ‘emendation’ At any 
rate there is ‘play’ enough m Chaucer’s linguistic and metrical usage to justify the 
-own rime 

R C Goffin 

Oxford 


‘Order’ in the Book of Common Prayer 

It was perhaps inevitable that the chapter on ‘order’ in Dr Tillyard’s The Eliza- 
bethan World Picture should recall the collect for St Michael and All Angels with its 
suggestive wording ‘ , God, who hast ordained and constituted the services of 
angels and men m a wonderful order . ’ The Prayer Book indeed was likely to be 
a promment object in an Elizabethan world picture. A book that transferred the 
medieval services into the First Prayer Book of 1549, passed through the successive 
changes and revisions of 1552, 1559 and 1604, until it handed on the forms of the 
past to the changed world at its final revision m 1662, could hardly avoid cairying 
traces of current thought 

It is no unexpected consequence that the word ‘order’ is promment throughout 
the Prayer Book What is interesting in the evidence the book affords is the direc- 
tion and emphasis given to the thought of order and related ideas, their ‘spread’ 
over the Ehzabethan age The evidence is not difficult to find; it is mainly illu- 
strative of conclusions already reached elsewhere, though some minor trends appear 
to call for mention 

Except for purposes of cumulative emphasis it would be unfair to stress the use 
of the word ‘order’ m the descriptions of the services, m the arguments of the 
various prefaces that justify liturgical forms of worship, and in the ordinal But 
all this may help to strengthen the conception of order as a commonplace Evidence 
of a different kind is, however, provided when we examine the idea of ‘order’ m 
specific prayers. These are given below, placed after their Latin originals — where 
originals exist, and with their dates of composition and bnef notes In this way 
they largely tell their own tale . 

Morning Prayer: Collect for Grace. 

. ,ut omms nostra actio tuo moderamine dirigatur. Sarum . 

.but that all our doings may be ordered by thy governance . . 1549 and since 

1 Camb Umv. Lib MS. Gg 4 27 ‘in to’, MS Harleian 4912 B M. 6 m to ]?e’, MS. Bhiliipps 
8250 Cheltenham bn’ for ‘horn to’. y 
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Ti imty Five 

ut et mundi cursus pacifice nobis tuo ordine dirigatur. Sarum. 
that the course of this world may be so peaceably ordered by thy governance. 
1549 and since 

St Michael and All Angels 

Deus, qui miro ordme angelorum munsteria hommumque dispenses Sai am. 

O everlastmg God, who hast ordained and constituted the services of angels and men 
m a wonderful order . . 1549 and since . 

Ember Weeks 

No Latin ongmal 

Almighty God, who of thy divine providence hast appointed divers Orders m thy 
Church 1662 

‘The occasional prayers are entirely English compositions The prayers to be said 
m Ember Weeks were added at the last re\ lsion Thev aie peculiar to the Englisli ritual 
The second (the prayer above) is in the Scottish Praver Book of 16372 Procter, Histoi y 
of the Book of Common Pi aye), p 264 

Player for the High Gouit of Pailia ment. 

No Latin original. 

that all things may be so ordered and settled by their endeavours . . 1062 

This prayer as a whole was composed by Laud, but a new portion, including the 
passage above, was inserted m 1662 

Easter Four 

Deus, qui fidelium mentes umus effieis voluntatis, . Sarum. 

which dost make the mmds of all faithful men to be of one will . . 1549, 1552* 

1559, 1604 

.who alone canst order the unruly wills and affections of sinful men. . . 1G62 

Trinity Eight 

Deus, emus providentia in sui dispositione non fa llitur, . Sarum 
God, whose providence is never deceived, . 1549, 1552, 1559, 1604 

O God, whose never-failmg providence ordereth all things both m heaven and 
earth, . 1662 

Apart from the use of ‘older’ as a theme, one definite tiend seems to appear 
order’ becomes most prominent at the levi&ion of 1662 Of the seven examples, 
four date from 1662, and three of these are the result of a deliberate change m the 
wording of established prayers The revision of 1662 vas a result of the restoration 
of Charles II, and contrary to manv hopes became a tnumph for the strong 
Anglicans, though it began as an attempt to formulate a Prayer Book that would 
also be acceptable to Puritans and Dissent eis In these piayers we seem to have 
an indication of the use of the Prayer Book to convey a current political concept 
Order’ appears to have been the theme of those who supported the PvesToration 
settlement, it was that element m the earliei liturgy v Inch they chose to stiess and 
amplify 

This particular trend becomes clearer when we look at another example In 1662 
special forms of prayer were appomted for the twenty-ninth of May In 1685 
James II ordered the revision of these forms, and ‘alterations were made by the 
bishops by authority of the Crown, neither Convocation nor the Parliament being 
consulted’ (Lathburv, History of Convocation , p 313, quoted in Procter, op cit 
p 452) The original services of 1662 contained a somewhat colourless and con- 
ventional prayer foi the Sovereign at the end of the Litany In the version of 1685 
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this prayer was completely rewritten and considerably lengthened It contains the 
following notable passage 

that signal and wonderful deliverance by thy wise and good providence . to our 
then most gracious Sovereign, King Charles the Second, and all the Royal Family and 
in them and with them to this whole Church and State, and ail orders and degrees of 
men in both, from the unnatural Rebellion, Usurpation and Tyranny of ungodly and 
cruel men, and from the sad confusion and rum thereupon ensuing 

The resemblance of this passage — as a brief summary — to the various well- 
known Elizabethan passages on ‘order’ is at once obvious It may be remarked m 
passmg that ‘unnatural 5 is the ad]ective commonly used to qualify ‘rebellion 5 m 
the many special forms of prayer issued throughout this period and particularly m 
the leign of Ehzabeth 

In sum it is interesting to find this compact statement of a Tudor commonplace 
so late as 1685, but not remarkable when we remember the backward-looking atti- 
tude of the Stuarts and of James II m particular By strong contrast the revision 
m 1692 of the form of prayer appointed for the Fifth of November contains as part 
of a new prayer the following passage 

, so for this thy late marvellous lovmg-kindness to our Church and Nation, m the 
preservation of our Religion and Liberties 

Bishop Patrick revised this service at the behest of William III In 1685 monarchy 
stood by ‘ordeis and degrees 5 , m 1692 it stood by ' liberties 5 which were not far 
removed from the aims of what m 1685 was ‘unnatural rebellion 5 . The mclusion of 
the woid liberties 5 , m this modern sense, in a liturgical setting, must have been 
somewhat daring m 1692 

Theie are m the Prayer Book copious examples of the use of the words ‘govern 5 , 
‘governance 5 , ‘governour 5 God is a governmg monarch, and the world is subject 
to his governance, which is exercised on mankind as a whole, on the Church, on the 
hearts of kings and on the individual There are upwards of a score of promment 
examples m various petitions and prayers Two points about them call for remark. 
They all but one seem to have entered the Prayer Book in the time of Edward VI 
(Prayer Books of 1549 and 1552) , x and they illustrate how the idea of the ‘gover- 
nour 5 represented the political thinking of the time It may profit to handle this 
latter point now ‘Govern 5 was the word that indicated the cui rent conception of 
the function of a monarch, for it is used to translate such different Latin words as 
mode) an, gubernaie , legoe, dmgere in the Sarum use Or it is (just as happened in 
1662 with ‘order 5 ) introduced when the Latin gives no warrant Deus, in cuius 
manu sunt co)da ?egum } of the Missa pro rege becomes, ‘We are taught by thy holy 
word that the hearts of kmgs are in thy rule and governance 5 Of similar interest 
is the fact that the use of the idea of ‘government 5 belongs to the Prayer Books of 
Edward VI Where ‘govern 5 occurs, it was not, it is true, removed m later revisions, 
but it was not mutated That conception of the function had seemingly faded away 
The minds that in 1662 or 1685 were busy stressmg ‘ order 5 , refer to the monarch — 
with very rare exceptions — as our Sovereign Lord 5 or 'our gracious Sovereign 5 , 
but no longer as ‘ our King and Governour \ It was probably Bishop Sanderson who 
not inappropriately wrote, ‘ 0 Almighty God, the Sovereign Commander of all the 
world 5 , m the collect after victory included in the Forms of Prayer to be used at Sea , 
added to the Prayer Book in 1662 

1 single exception referred to is ‘guided and governed by thy good Spirit’ in the Prayer 
for All Sorts and Conditions of Men, written by Bishop Gunning for the Prayer Book of 1662. 
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As a matter of interest one furthei collect may be quoted m full, because implicit 
m the wording, both m the Latin and m the English, is the whole conception of the 
divine government of the Church, wherein each has an appointed station m a settled 
order It is a prayer that umtes all the conceptions touched on above and ulti- 
mately caines us back to St Paul’s argument m 1 Corinthians xn 

Good Friday . 

Omnipotens, sempiterne Deus, cuius spiritu totum corpus ecclesiae sane tide atur et 
regitui exaudi nos pro umversis ordmibus supplicante&, ut gratiae tuae munere ab 
omnibus tibi gradibus fideliler serviatur Sarum 

Almighty and everlasting God, by whose Spirit the whole body of the Chinch is 
governed and sanctified. Receive our supplications and prayers which we offer before 
thee for all estates of men in thy holy Church, that ever> member of the same m his 
vocation and ministry may truly and godly serve thee 1340 and since 

The two extracts that follow have some 1 elation to what has "one before The 
first is part of a prayer by Erasmus pio pace Ecclesiae Translated into Enuli^h, it 
was issued by authority m the reign of Elizabeth among the many special foims of 
prayer that appeared xn her reign It may be of some note as an addition to the 
sources of the idea of order 5 

. Tu solus res quamlibet chscordes redigis m concordiam, unicus pacis auctur et 
tutor Tu chaos lllud veins, m quo nullo ordme nulloque decore confusa lacebant dis- 
cordia rerum semma, chgessisti, et admirabili ordme quae natura pugnant, aeterno 
foedere soeiasti At quanto turpius est chaos, ubi nulla est cantas, nulla tides, nulla 
foedera, nulla legum, nulla praepositorum reverentia, nulla dogmatum consensus, sed 
velut m dissono ehoro suam qinsque camt eantionem 9 Inter coelestes orbes nullum est 
dissidium, elementa suum quaeque locum servant, suis quaeque funguntur munenbus. 
Et sponsam tuam, m emus giatiam condita sunt universa, sines perpetuis dissidus ire 
pessum 9 Patiens ut impii spiritus discordiarum auctores m tuo regno tyrannidem 
exerceant impune 9 

The wording of the English version is independently of some interest 

Thou alone brmgest thmgs, that be never so out of order, into order again , which 
art the only author and mamtainer of peace Thou framedst that old confusion, which 
we call Chaos, wherem without older, without fashion, confusedly lay the discordant 
seeds of thmgs, and, with wonderful order, the thmgs that of nature fought together 
thou didst ally, and knit m a perpetual band. But how much gi eater confusion is tins, 
wheie is no chanty, no fidelity, no bonds of love, no reverence, neither of lavs, nor \et 
of lulers, no agreement of opinions, but, as it weie m a misordered quire, eveiv man 
smgeth a contrary note Among the heavenly planets is no dissension , all four elements 
keep their place, every one do then office, whereunto they be appointed And wilt thou 
suffer thy spouse, for vliose sake all thmgs were made, thus b} continual discords to 
perish and go to wreck 9 {Shalt thou suffer the wicked spirits, which be authors and 
workers of discord, to bear such a swing m thy kingdom unchecked 9 

J L Bradbury 

Upton-by-Chesteu 


Notes ox ‘Hamlet* 

(1) Hamlet s supposed eaiher entiy at n, n, I59 1 

Professor Dover Wilson s suggestion 2 that m ir, n Hamlet should have an eaiher 
entry, on the inner stage, and so overhear the scheme to ‘loose Ophelia 5 to him, is 
so attractive that it seems almost a pity that later studies, such as Miss Helen 
L Gardner's examination of the conventions of Shakespearean eavesdropping m 

1 All Shakespearean refeience& are to the ‘New Shakespeare edition 

2 See the ‘New Shakespeare , Hamlet , pp lviff , 170, and II hat Happens in ‘Hamlet*, pp 106 fi 
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her article entitled 'Lawful Espials’ in MLB (1938), xxxiii, 345 ft } should 
apparently have put it out of court Nevertheless, the device, whether or not it is 
ultimately acceptable to scholarship, solves so many difficulties that it may well 
estabhsh itself m theatrical usage, it is therefore not out of place to consider 
Professor Dover Wilsons pioposed staging of it, which is surely the least happy 
part of his suggestion "The entry’, he writes on p lvm of his edition of the play, 
'must, of couise, seem unpremeditated and no impression must be given of de- 
liberate spying on Hamlet’s part , it would never do, for example, to let him hnger 
m his place of concealment ’. Whv ' of course ’, and why would it never do 2 Hamlet 
has just leceived a message, from a supernatural source, which, if true, will by the 
conventions of 'revenge drama’ not merely justify, but demand, his killing his 
uncle m order to avenge his father The struggle between the two men is the main- 
spring of the play, which, after such incidents as the 'Mousetrap’ and Hamlet’s 
short way with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, culminates in their violent deaths 
at each othei’s hands Clearly, if the Ghost’s story is true, nothing less than life 
and death is at stake from the beginning , why then (Ehzabethan stage conventions 
apart) Hamlet on his side should be supposed to stick at a httle deliberate eaves- 
dropping is hard to see 

(2) m, n, 135. ‘Marry, this is michmg mallecho it means mischief 5 

Piofessor Dovei Wilson, on p 201 of his edition and p 157 of What Happens , 
explains these woids as a lefeience to ' the skulking iniquity of the players, who have 
introduced this unauthorized and ridiculous dumb-show, and so have almost ruined 
the whole plot ’ , and he gives m support the usual, and surely most apposite, quota- 
tion from Shirley’s Gentleman of Venice , 'Be humble, thou man of mallecho, or thou 
diest’ That michmg mallecho does in fact mean something like 'skulking iniquity ’ 
is no doubt true, but that Piofessor Dover Wilson’s interpretation of the speech 
as a whole is right I find it difficult to beheve. 

In a paper entitled '"Michmg Malicho ” and the Play Scene in ' Hamlet” 5 
(MLR, 1936, xxxi, 513 ), Mss Alice Walker gave a number of objections to 

Professor Dover Wilson’s interpretation, her contentions, so far as they are relevant 
here, may be summarized thus 

(i) Malhecho in Spamsh means, not 'evil’ or 'iniquity’ in the abstiact, but 'a 
(particular) misdeed 5 , like the Latin malef actum from which it is derived, therefore, 
if the words michmg mallecho aie to stand, somethmg, if it is only the indefinite 
article, must be supplied before them 

(u) For malicho Miss Walker would read Mahchus (or Malchus), the name of the 
poisoner of Antipater, this, as she pomts out, would be very much to the point 
here, since 'Antipater’s son Herod discovered the crime and revenged his father’s 
murder by instigating Malichus’ assassination ’ 

(m) Furthermore, if Hamlet’s speech means what Professor Dover Wilson sup- 
poses, 'Marry 1 5 is a most mappropnate introduction to it, since it by no means 
mdicates horror or anger, but rather 'good-humoured raillery 5 (loc cit pp 513 f n) 

(iv) The Dumb-show is intentionally 'inexplicable 5 (this is surely much less 
likely, unless gross dramatic incompetence, at a climax of the play, is to be attn- 

1 Miss Gardner shows that cases of deliberate ‘ the audience is asked to assume that no one on 
overhearing are made clear to the audience either the stage can hear anything that he is not m- 
by being announced beforehand by the intending tended to hear, he can hear what is said to him 
eavesdropper or by his comments during or after directly and nothing else’ (loc cit p 346) 
the overhearing, and that apart from such cases 
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buted to Shakespeare), and is probably, as Piofessoi Dover Wilson and otheis have 
thought, a satire on the Admiral s Men This last view is doubtless tiue of the spoken 
part of the 4 Mousetrap 5 play , though whether, as Miss Walker apparently supposes, 
the satire extends to the Dumb-show as veil seems much more doubtful However, 
theie ceitamly appears to be intentional parody in some of the Playem' lines 
although such scholars as A C Bradlev (following Warbuiton Schlegel, and 
Coleridge) have denied it Bradley s argument, set out on pp 413 tt of Shale- 
specnean Tiagechj , is based chiefly on the remaikable parallels to many of the 
'Mousetrap 5 hues to be found in other works of Shakespeare s where ceitamh no 
parody is mtended, and he suggests that the bombast m the 'Mousetrap 5 play, 
though undeniable, is equally unintentional To this view there are at least tvo 
objections 

(а) I pass over the question (touched upon by Brad^ , loc at p 418} whether 
all the lines and expressions cited weie m fact written by Shakespeare even if they 
weie, does it follow that because Sliakespeait* occasionally viotc bombastically, 
even for seveial lines or whole speeches at a tune, he < ould theiefoie have done so, 
m one of his matuiest works, for neaih 20t > hues consecutive! v w ithoul i caliznm it ' 

(б) That the Prologue, at least, was satirically intended seems indisputable 
if anyone doubts it after reading the lines themselves, let him consider Hamlet s 
comment on them 'Is this a prologue, or the posy to a ring 7 5 On this Pi ofessoi 
Dovei Wilson m his edition cites Meichant of Venice , v, l, 149 f , ‘whose posy was 
For all the woild like cutler’s poetiy but not the equally contemptuous remark m 
As Yon Like It, m, n, 250 ff 'You are full of pretty answers Have you not been 
acquainted with goldsmiths' wives, and conned them out of rings’ Clearlv, 
'posies’ veie regarded by the judicious (it is significant that two of the above 
speeches are uttered, one by Hamlet and the other hv Jaques) much as ci acker- 
mottoes might be now, and Hamlet's criticism of the Prologue reflects as much upon 
its style as upon its bievitv 

So much by way of summary" of Miss Walker's aiguments Hex conclusion (that 
the inexplicable Dumb-show, the Prologue jingle and the frost-bound hnes of the 
Player King and Queen weie a dehberate exhibition of the dramatically mept 
which not only failed to catch Claudius conscience but even failed to arouse his 
suspicions’ ibid p 517) surely attubutes too much diamatic meptitude to Shake- 
speare himself to be easily credible, but it is lather with hei interpretation of the 
1 michmg mallecho’ line that I am now concerned The case for emending it is, as 
we have seen, linguistic — that if 'mallecho lepresents the Spanish malhecho , the 
phrase 'This is michmg mallecho’ is awkvaid oi impossible But this is surely to 
assume too much Miss Walker does not mention the remaikable parallel fiom 
Shnley already quoted, and hei view implies that Shakespeare's use of foieism 
words and phrases (except, of comse, foi the large class ot deliberate mala- 
propisms’) is always completely accurate and idiomatic This seems unhkeh m 
itself, and we certainly have no i lght to assume it without further study Mean- 
while, I would put forwaid the following interpretation of Hamlet s speech, an 
interpretation which, though it had occuired to me befoie I read Miss Walkers 
article, derives at one pomt considerable support from it 

Fust, then, I cannot think that Professor Dover Wilson is light m supposing the 
Dumb-show to have been foisted m without Hamlet’s knowledge or, consequently, 
that the present speech expresses anger or indignation at it (Here Miss Walker s 
remarks, already quoted m part, about the tone of Mauy* aie very much to the 
pomt ) I would suggest, on the contrary, that the traditional view of the speech is 
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much neaier the truth — that, m fact, Hamlet is here gloatmg m anticipation, 
ostensibly over the fate of Gonzago and the exciting entertainment that the play 
promises, but really and with characteristic liony, at the trouble (‘mischief’) that 
is in stoie for Claudius So interpreted, the line will mean ‘Why, this is stealthy 
[01 ‘underhand’] malice it means tiouble’, and will create somethmg of the same 
atmosphere as is evoked by Chaucer’s ‘smiler with the kmfe under the cloak’ 
Compaie also, for a similar remark m comedy, Dionysus’s anticipatory rjKe i rep 
kclkov befoie the beating-match m the Frogs (1 606), and, foi a ‘passive’ use of 
Inave) y that is exactly analogous to the use of mischief here, the words m which, 
at m, iv, 204 f, Hamlet speaks of his forthcoming visit to England ‘They [sc 
Hosenerantz and Guildenstern] bear the mandate they must sweep the way And 
marshal me to knaveiy 3 — i e as the context clearly shows, to trouble 


Amplefokth 


E. M. Treherh 


‘Cristal, vidrio, vidriera’ 

En su precioso librito sobre La poesia de San Juan de la Cruz (Madrid, 1942), mi 
excelente amigo Damaso Alonso ha dedicado (pags 262-3) una nota de gran interes 
al empleo de la palabra vidneia como imagen de la Yirgen Y cita, entre otros, los 
siguientes textos 

1° de Don Juan Manuel (explicando como Maria ‘finco virgen seyendo prenada’) 
el sol, que es cnatura , entra et sails por una vednera et la vednera siempre finca Sana 

2° de Fr Inigo de Mendoza Tu quedards tan entera/de la prenez del mfantejqual 
queda la vednera/ quando en ella reverbera/el sol y passa adelante 

3° del Cancionero espintual (Valladolid, 1549) Esta [la Virgen ] es vednera nca/ 
quel sol sm corrompiendo/la traciende 

Desde luego no pudo m pretendio Damaso Alonso presentar un mventano com- 
pleto Ademas, de los tres textos que voy a recordar, solo uno contiene la palabra 
vidnera Pero la imagen resulta muy parecida. 

El primero es el primer terceto de un soneto de Fr. Luis de Leon del aho 1578 
que el maestro Menendez Pidal publico ya en 1917 y reprodujo despues en sus 
E studios hteranos (Madrid, s a =1920), pag 166. 

Quedando el claustro virginal muy sano, 
qual sol pasa por vidrio transparente, 
del nasge Dios, de nuestro amor movido. 

El segundo se encuentra en una glosa a Nuestra Senora esenta en Castellano por 
el poeta portugues Fr Agostinho da Cruz (1540-1619), que es mteresante comparar 
con los versos de Fr Luis (vease Obras de Fr Agostinho da Cruz, ed. Mendes dos 
Remedios, Coimbra, 1918, pag 370) 

Quedastes mas sm lesion 
quel cristal del sol herido, 
puerta abierta de perdon, 
del yerro de Eva nacido 
y velo de Gedeon. 

En fin — en prosa, pero mas caracteristico por contener la palabra vidnera — hay 
un tercer texto, tambien de Fr Luis de Le6n, en los Nombres de Cristo (t m, col 
Gas cast , num. 41, ed Federico de Onis, pag. 57)* ‘Y como el que nascia era, 
segun su divimdad, rayo, como ahora deziamos, y era resplandor que manava con 
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pureza, dio tambien a su humamdad condieiones de luz, y saho de la madre como el 
rayo del sol passa por la vidneia sin dano 

Habra notado el lector que la metafora de la vidneia (o vidno o cnbtal) queda 
aplicada, segun el caso, a dos cosas ligadas entre si, pero distmtas la coneepcion 
marginal del Mo Jesus (que no hay que confundu con la Inmaculada Concepcion 
de la Yirgen) y su Nacmnento En lealidad, tratase de una metafora tradicional y 
antigua Se eneuentra ya en G-onzalo de Berceo (Loores de Nuestia Senoia, 20M) 

En el vidrio podna asmar osta razon, 
eomo lo pasa el rayo del sol sin lesion, 
tii asi engenclraste sin nulla coirupciOn 

Y comentando estos versos en su libro Les vieux auteu/s Castilians (vol i, 2a ed , 
Paris, pag 278), el conde de Puyniaigre cita vanos pasajes de poetas de la Edad 
Media que la emplean bajo sus diferentes aspect os 

[The Editor takes pleasuie m welcoming this direct contribution to the Review 
by a French scholar, as a pi elude to lenewed academic co-opeiation between France 
and Bntam ] 

ROBERT PilC \KT) 

Univebsidad de Abgel 


New Moscow Linguistics Institute 

Until recently all the Academy of Sciences' work on study of the Russian language 
was centied m the Institute of Language and Thought, which studied all languages 
of the woild, with the exception of the numeious eastern languages of the Asiatic 
group, which was centred m the Institute of Orientologv 

With a view to broademng the study of the Russian language, the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR has founded an Institute of the Russian language It will 
also study other Slavonic languages, as veil as those of the Baltic countries Plans 
have been drawn up for the study of the Russian language, Russian dialectology 
and the history of the Russian language 
The plan mcludes the publication of an Academy dictionary of the Russian 
language and a grammar The dictionary will give only those w ords, definitions and 
derivative forms which are cuirent m the standard Russian of to-day, and will 
consist of fifteen volumes, the thud of which will be issued this vear The Grammai 
part of this, winch has alread\ been written, will also concern itself only with the 
standard language of modern times. It will consist of two volumes, the first in- 
cluding phonetics and morphology, the second, syntax Plans also include the 
publication of a popular, concise dictionary m one volume, which has already been 
written and is now being edited 

In addition to special research m Russian dialectology, v’ork has been gomg on 
for several years on drawing up a dialect atlas of the Russian language Supervised 
by the Institute, the work is bemg carried on by professors of various highei schools 
Material has already been collected on a number of districts and regions, among 
them the north-western region, Vologda, Kuibishev, Penza and Voronezh 
Immediate plans include research m Russian language monuments, mainly 
manuscripts The Institute will pubhsh monuments having major significance m 
the study of the language Among the publications planned is a large histoncal 
dictionary of the Russian language m ten or tw r elve volumes which will discuss 
words from the time the WTitten language had its inception (m the eleventh century) 
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up to and including the epoch of Petei I The material included m this dictionary 
will thus take us up to the penod covered bv the Academic dictionaiy (the end of 
the eighteenth century), and will piesent a complete conception of the development 
of the vocabulary of the Russian language 
The Institute also studies the theory of the Russian language and questions 
havmg practical significance, such as rules of spelling and the establishment of 
correct pronunciation An Orthographic dictionaiy of the Russian language will 
be pubhshed this } ear , and wall be followed by handbooks on Russian spelling and 
orthoepy 

The Institute has seveial departments history, modern Russian, Russian dia- 
lects, the depaitment of dictionaries, and others, headed by such men as Aca- 
demician Derzhavin, Academician Shcheiba, correspondmg members of the 
Academy Istuna and Chernishev, Professor Vmogiadov 
The Institute’s mam departments aie m Moscow, but they have branches in 
Lemngiad as well 

S N Obnorsky 1 

Moscow 

1 Professor Obnorsky, who is a member of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, is also 
Directoi of the Institute of the Russian Language, whoso woik he describes with authority 
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Studies m the Middle English Dialects of Devon and London By Hjordis Bohmax. 

Goteborg Pehrsson 1944 xvi + 364pp 14.50 Swedish crowns. 

This doctoial dissertation, which was begun many years ago at the instigation of 
the late Professor B E Zachrisson of Uppsala, throws new light upon the value of 
place-name spelhngs as evidence and, incidentally, it makes no small contribution 
to our knowledge of the rise of Standard English Medieval Devonshire was a 
county remote from London but many names of towns, villages and manors were 
recorded not by natives but by the King’s itinerant officers who were London or 
Westminster men These men would naturally mehne to pronounce strange names 
m their own fashion and they would tend to reproduce their own speech sounds, 
especially their own vowel qualities, in then writing which would follow well- 
established oithographic traditions Assuming that these sounds and symbols are 
ascertainable from lecorded London place-names, can the mvestigator then proceed 
to determine the characteristic features of the Devon dialect m Middle English? 
This problem Dr Bohman attempts to solve in his thesis He examines the Old 
Enghsh vowels se and y and the diphthongs ea and eo with their ^-mutated forms 
and, m the first half of the book, he scrutmizes all their derivatives as they appear 
m the place-names of Devon and London 

Since the editors of The Place-Names of Devonshire (1931-2) were primarily con- 
cerned wuth the elucidation and not with the phonology of names, the author has 
not found adequate information m the Society’s volumes and he has been obliged 
to le-examme all the available sources for his purpose In the second half of the 
book he presents this relevant material in full He has found it profitable to classify 
documents as 'central’, written by Court scribes resident in Westminster, ‘half- 
central’, wTitten m the west country m the presence of visiting officials , and ‘ local’, 
written by town and village functionaries or by private persons As was to be 
expected, the influence of the Westminster and the London dialects was first 
apparent m the forms of common words used as place-name elements and in the 
names of well-known places and distinguished families It was discovered that, 
particularly m early Middle Enghsh, the official language of the ‘ central 5 authorities 
m Westminster differed considerably from the City of London dialect. As for social 
or class dialects, their existence was mamfest at almost every turn but data were 
incomplete and the difficulties encountered in any attempt to determine their 
features seemed insuperable Clearly the metropohs had three contesting regional 
dialects the City of London, East Middlesex and Westminster The last of these 
was the most important and it absorbed elements from the other two. 'The West- 
minster official spelling, which to some extent had adopted the City and the 
Middlesex types, is the dominating factor m the moulding and stamping process 
that creates a uniform spelling in London m later Middle Enghsh’ (p, 174) 

Valuable notes and alternative interpretations are given in the second part of the 
book, complementary rather than contradictory to the notes and intei pretations 
offered by the Society’s volumes on The Place-Names of Devonshire and by Eilert 
Ekwall’s Concise Oxford Dictionary Here the author shows himself to be complete 
master of his material, exercising that advanced knowledge of language which we 
have learnt to attribute to the Schools of Enghsh m the Universities of Scandinavia. 
The place-name student can here find entertamment m abundance 

The printing of this complicated text has been no hght task and it has been 
performed with conspicuous accuracy. All the more surprising, therefore, are such 
disconcerting misprints m the Bibliography as ' Anecdota Olomensa’ for e Anecdota 
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Oxomensia’ (p vm, 1 14), Exelcbue ' foi k Ecclesiae' (p x, 1 9), and e der enghsehe 
Sprache’ for 'der englischen Spiaclic' (p xm, 1 16) 

Simeon Potter 


Liverpool 


The YeaTs Woik m English Studies Vol xxm, 1942 Edited foi the English 
Association by Frederick S Boas London H Milioid, Oxfoid University 
Press 1944 *246 pp 10s M 

Once more we owe to the English Association and to Dr Boas this valuable suivey 
of a yeai's woik m Enghsh scholarship Only those who are engaged m editorial 
work will realize to the full the patience, effort, skill, and good will necessary to the 
pioduction of this volume within the allotted period, on the part of the editor, his 
collaboiatois, and his publishers Newcomers to this co-operative work are 
Di D J Goidon and Mr Strickland Gibson, while Miss Whitelock and Professor 
Martin have doubled their contributions this year 

A welcome innovation is a select List of Subjects The volume has, however, 
fallen below its high standard of punting, and misprints are frequent A regrettable 
eiror which will grieve Dr Boas deprives Miss Hilda Hulme of the credit for an 
interesting article on Derbyshne dialect, which is attributed to a non-existent 
"Miss Hilda Holmes 5 (p 27 and Index, p 237) I am remmded how the only purely 
philological article I ever wrote for a learned journal was unworthily graced, with a 
punter's assistance, by the signatuie of Mr Sisam, a clear case of epic aeciotion 
During the yeai undei icview, a number of books of importance appeared, on a 
gieat vanety of subjects The eailier period gives E van K Dobbio’s Anglo-Saxon 
Mmoi Poems and J C Pope’s The Rhythm of Beowulf A further important volume 
m place-name studies is The Place-Names of Middlesex, the last which we can have 
with the late Sir Allen Mawer as joint author with Mr Gover and Professor Stenton 
Dr Edith Batho and Mlss Winifred Husbands completed the edition of Hector 
Boece’s Chronicles of Scotland The Elizabethan period gives J C Adams’s monu- 
mental book, The Globe Playhouse, Don Cameron Allen’s The Stai -Crossed Renais- 
sance, and J Bakeless’s completed work on Christopher Marlowe From later periods 
one might single out A D. McKillop’s Background of Thomson's ‘ Seasons 3 The 
section on Bibkographica records the sumptuous and important Catalogue of the 
Carl H Pfoizheimer Libraiy, 1475-1700, m three volumes with sixty plates But 
selection of this sort is invidious, where so much other good work has been done, 
a great deal of it m the unpretentious form of articles in learned journals The Year's 
Work is not least valuable m the help it gives the scholar to keep up with much of 
importance appearing m this form 

0. J Sisson 

London 


Shakespeare and the Tragic Theme By Arthur H. R Fairchild (University of 
Missouri Studies, xix, 2 ) Columbia University of Missouri Press 1944 
149 pp $1.50 

The first part of these studies contains articles on Hamlet , Othello, Lean and 
Macbeth, the second part deals with tragic ideas and themes with paiticular re- 
ference to the four tragedies studied in the first part Professor Fairchild disagrees 
with the nineteenth-century critics who saw Shakespeare's tragedies as examples of 
the struggle between good and evil The position he holds is that Shakespeare 
detached himself from the assumption of a Divine Order and placed the tragic 
conflict within the heart and mind of his hero, or more generally that Shakespeare 
is a dramatic artist and not designedly a moralist 
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He consideis Hamlet to be the tragedy of an idealist in an age of tiansition, and 
makes a good point m stressmg Hamlet's adolescence Indeed, 'adolescent 9 , with 
all that it implies, is piobably a more appropriate description of Hamlet s qualities 
than idealist This study is a little laboured, and there is some unnecessary repetition 
of ideas Othello he regards as a tiagedy of revenge for honour rather than a tragedy 
of jealousy The Carohne imitations of Othello suggest contemporary support foi 
this view The study of Lear, naked against Nature, is convincing and very well 
written Professor Fairchild shows how remorselessly the social institutions are 
broken down and Lear is isolated After the fury of his raging, all passion spent, 
Lear finally achieves at-one-ment with Nature Bradley’s assumption that Macbeth 
is assailed by his conscience is rejected, and it is suggested that Macbeth falls a 
victim to his own thoughts This does not seem entirely satisfactory as it implies 
random, unrelated speculation on Macbeth’s part 

Some of the themes treated m the second part demand a wider field of reference 
than has been given them The identification of the reader with an idealized tragic 
hero which is there put forward has something to commend it, but it is not a whole 
view, it is not the emotion roused by the Fight at Fmnsburg There is more, how- 
ever, to commend the placing of the central issue of Shakespearean tiagedy between 
sentimentahsm and will, and not between good and evil Consistently with this 
Professor Fairchild indicates that Shakespeare, for the purposes of tragedy, adopts 
a Greek rather than a specifically Christian view Here the issue seems over- 
simplified Shakespeare's cosmic order is more complex, in some respects it ap- 
proaches closely to the dualism of Bruno At one point (if I read him rightly) 
Professor Fairchild seems to credit Shakespeare with an anticipation of the 
mechamstic doctrines In this matter reference to the historical plays of Shake- 
speare might have helped to determme the natuie and relationships of Shakespeare’s 
cosmic order 

Professor Fairchild has produced a most stimulating book A similar series of 
studies over a wider range of Shakespeare’s plays, including Troilus and Cressida , 
Richard II and Timon 0 / Athens , would be well worth his consideration 

J. H WaXiTEE 

Grimsby 

Shahespeaie and the Popular Dramatic Tradition By S L Bethell London 
P S King and Staples 1944 164 pp 10s Qd 
A tine drama, as opposed to a mere stage play, is a picture of life that has a meaning 
or idea animating it, and the greater the drama, the greater this meaning is, and 
the more thoroughly it impregnates every detail of the action It is therefore im- 
possible for a dramatist to be completely naturalistic m his working out of plot or 
character or m the speech which he gives his characters everything must be many 
times more concentrated than when it occurs m everyday life Mr Bethell sees this, 
and unlike other wi iters on Shakespeare who have been interested m exploring his 
conventions, he finds reason for admiring Shakespeare’s skilful use of them. His 
book wins sympathy by its appreciative approach as well as by its frequent insight 

Nevertheless, Mr Bethell is, I think, too much influenced by the present-day 
fashion in Shakespeare criticism He defines the underlying unity of a play of 
Shakespeare’s as its ‘poetry 5 , a word which, however sacred to the lover of poetry, 
is too limited m its scope to exhaust the meamng of one of Shakespeare’s plays for 
most readers, and which Mr Bethell himself (though not always) is inclined to in- 
terpret as a use of symbolic imagery Symbolic imagery is, indeed, important in 
Shakespeare’s plays, but much more of their final meaning is communicated through 
character (which, by the way, is not the same thing as psychological analysis) than 
through ‘poetry 5 m this narrow sense of the word 


MLB, XL 
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In general Mr Bethell’s approach to paiticular plays is sane Tlieie are only a few 
'things that strike me as definitely unlike Shakespeare Such are his reference to 
"the weakness 5 of Othello’s ‘ chi value type 5 (‘Shakespeare’s judgment on the 
soldier 5 ! ) and his comparison of Hamlet to ‘a pimleged young blood on a shilling 
stool 5 Criticism of this behtthng kind (quite different fiom the criticism one must 
make of Macbeth) is, foi me, altogether against the spmt of poetiy and of Shake- 
speare Shakespeare’s hei oes may not all be perfect, but it is his gieatness as a poet 
and a man that he can see and reveal the gieatness m so many different types of 
hves and characteis Mr Bethell himself does this well (and incidentally makes good 
use of poetic symbols) m his analysis of Antony and Cleopatra , though I think it is 
quite untrue to say that the play is contradictory ‘psychologically 5 , or that Cleo- 
patra is a ‘metaphysical conceit 5 1 

In conclusion, I should like to recommend Mi Bethell 5 s book to all Shakespeare 
scholars It is full of matter , its outlook as a whole is enthusiastic and sincere , it 
clarifies many minor points (as m the three sections of the last chapter), and even 
where one feels inclined to criticize (which is, indeed, m my case, very often) it is 
the type of book which really helps one to define one’s own pomt of view 

J. W R. Purser 

Glasgow 

Albumazar A Comedy [1615] By Thomas Tomkis Edited by Hugh G. Dick 
( University of California Publications m English , vol xm ) Berkeley and Los 
Angeles University of Califoi ma Pi ess , London H Milford 1944 x+218pp 
$2 00 

Mr Dick’s edition of Albumazar will bo welcomed by students of the period who 
formeily had to roly on Dodsley or on the Ancient British Diama (1810). 

The Introduction contains a careful summing up of the speculation as to the 
authorship of the play, and presents a conclusive case for Thomas Tomkis of 
Staffordshire, the author of Lingua , together with some details of his life Mr Dick 
favours the late date January 1615 as the probable time of composition This, 
however, still leaves unexplained both Dryden’s assertion that the Alchemist owes 
much to Albumazar and Jons on’s own demal of any such debt The existence of 
Albumazar m some form at an earlier date might help to explain this, and, more- 
over, why the Master of Trinity sent foi Tomkis some four years after he had gone 
down to provide a play for the entertainment of James I 

That part of the Introduction dealing with judicial astiology is overlong. But it 
contains much that is of importance and establishes the relationship of Albumazar 
to the anti-astrological hterature of the period, correcting, by the way, some current 
misapprehensions 

The scene division is presumably based on that of Lo Ash ologo , it is certainly 
unusual 

Mr Dick confesses that his explanatory notes ‘err on the side of generosity 5 
In one note, that on Cargo (2752), his generosity becomes almost irrelevance, for 
the reference to the East Anglian dialect word ‘ carwo 5 is surely straining possi- 
bility Incidentally, the expletive ‘cargo 5 also occurs in John of Bordeaux (Malone 
Society Reprints, 1 538). The possibility of deriving it from ‘carga 5 seems worth 
exploring. 

‘ Seare 5 (868) has a close relationship in the context with ‘soare 5 (1310) Is it 
possible that the former is the result of an o e misprint, and should read 6 soare 5 2 

Gravesend (1296 note) is much less than thirty miles below London. 

This is a careful, thorough and well documented piece of work. 


Grimsby 


J H Walter 
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Geoffrey of Monmouth , 1640-1800 By Ernest Jones (University of California ^ 
Publications m English, vol v, no 3 ) Berkeley and Los Angeles University 
of California Press 1944 pp 357—4:42 No price stated. 

Despite the popularity enjoyed during the Middle Ages by Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Histoi i a Regum Bi itanniae, its veracity had been impugned at a very early stage, 
witness the story told by Giraldus Cambrensis m his Itmeianum Cambriae con- 
cerning the demoniac of Caerleon for the devils who tormented him, after vanish- 
ing when the Gospel of St J ohn was laid upon his breast, returned in greatei multi- 
tudes than ever, as soon as the book of 4 Geoffrey Arthur’ took its place, and even 
settled on the book itself 1 With the revival of learmng his reputation began to 
wane and by 1640 had been so badly shaken that the theme of this learned and 
competent treatise is the story of its decline and fall The topic can hardly claim to 
be m itself of great mterest or importance, and it is inevitable that its exposition 
should be m the nature of a Catalogue raisonnb — but Mr Jones justly claims that 
‘the record of these opinions is pait of the history of historiography m England 5 
and ‘of legal and ecclesiastical controversy 5 from 1640 to 1800 Thus, though the 
opinions recorded may m the majority of cases have httle intrinsic interest or 
worth, they collectively have a real historical value The concludmg section of the 
treatise, which deals with Geoffrey’s influence on later literature, contains an 
interesting hst of poems on themes directly or indirectly derived from the Historia 
Regum Bntanmae, and records a number of curious speculations on the origins of 
mediaeval romances 

Mr Jones has carried out his task not only with great mdustry but with ad- 
mirable skill and lucidity, while the notes and bibhography appended to the text 
are excellent 

H E Butler 

Leatherhead 

Robert Bridges, 1844-1930 By Edward Thompson London Oxford Umversity 
Pi ess 1944 131 pp 75 6d 

This book is a centenary tribute to Bridges — and a very charming tribute it is 
Mr Thompson has gathered up a great deal of the * oral 5 tradition about the poet in 
his Oxford sphere and thrown in with modest deprecation something of his own 
intimate association with him m the later years The result is an extraordmaiily 
sympathetic evasion of Bridges’ wish that there should be no biography And we 
are the gamers What would we not give for such a first-hand presentation of earlier 
Oxford poets, information about whom trickles unreliably through the authors of 
lives of the poets, including Dr Johnson 

In the personal part of the book Bridges appears as we all expected he would, 
only the brusqueness or eccentricity is sympathetically toned down or made to 
appear, as no doubt it was, rather engaging Partial quotation might be dangerous 
here as where Mr Thompson says ‘An aristocracy of appearance and manner, 
revealed m all his gestures, sometimes seemed to awe even the impersonal forces 
which rule our life 5 The reader wants to be told that this is a mock-epical gambit to 
an amusing story of how Bridges insisted on travelling by a tram which was not 
scheduled m the time-table — and did 1 He was the sort of old man Pater loved to 
portray and did strikingly m Eronto m Marius the Epicurean, though Fronto would 
not have allowed himself Bridges’ latitude m whim and odd opmion But the study 
of the poems is the thing — or is it not ? 

‘Bridges was the last of our classical Enghsh poets, the last who could work 
dehberately as sure of his place m a stately procession 5 So he was, but time is 
testmg him there, and time has nothing of the sohcitude for the poet’s fame which 
shows on every page of this book Of the sonnet sequence The Growth of Love , 

15-2 
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Mr Thompson says ‘It ranks, of couise, lower than Shakespeare’s Sonnets But 
among other sequences its only supenor is The House of Life ’ This is a dis- 
quieting verdict for the modem leadei of that excellent pastiche 

I am afraid I am committed to the view that m his eailiei woik, The Growth of 
Love sequence, the narrative poem E)OS and Psyche , and even certain poems in 
Shorten Poems, Bridges, with all his technical cunning, gives evidence of an un- 
commonly protracted adolescence On pp 34-5, Mi Thompson endorses the highest 
praise by the late Piofessor de Sekncourt and Mr Brett Young of Eios and Psyche 
and proceeds to quote ‘beauties 5 , e g 

The prodigal of an immortal day 
For ever spending, and yet never spent 

which is passable, and the line ‘Eastward of Ida, m a little town 5 , about which he 
tells us ‘all the quietness that was or ever was or can be seems to subside mto one 
infinitely restful moment 5 Every reader should recogmze the kne as pastiche 
A poet cannot go on churning out hundreds of stanzas of a set pattern without 
acquiring more than superficial expertness , so, admittedly, when Bridges has warmed 
to his work, we find m Eros and Psyche a great deal of lovely texture which vies with 
the best Elizabethan 

Shorter Poems is, of course, the test Mi Thompson endorses the hyperbolical 
praise of De Sekncourt and (suipusing tribute from that quarter) A E Housman — 
and I confess I would not kke to disturb any leader’s admiration for this book of 
lyrics as a whole London Snow, A Passe t - by , Elegy Among the Tombs , On a Dead 
Child aie secuie of then place in our lync treasury But how are we to agree with 
this, k Only once do I find a resemblance to Ekzabethan lync which strikes me as 
close 5 , and this, ‘All this amounts to the smallest debt evei owed by a poet 5 ? 
One can only suppose that Mr Thompson fails to distinguish between the servile 
echomg of other poets and the employment of the general cast or idiom of a poet or 
period Let us hasten to add that m Shorter Poems Bridges restores the bloom to 
dead fashions, even, incredible feat, to eighteenth-century pseudo-romantic, as m 
that fine poem Elegy Among the Tombs. And this, if I mistake not, is his title to 
fame Virtuosity is involved of course rather than spontaneous genius, but there is 
virtuosity and virtuosity 

The blank- verse dramas Mr Thompson reluctantly dismisses — aftei copious 
quotation of ‘beauties 5 . Blank verse was not Bridges 5 forte or the heroic couplet 
either, though The Isle of Achilles is lightly praised (his best performance m the 
couplet is, however, the autobiographic introduction to Later Poems) The reason, 
I imagme, for his coldness to these mediums is that he could not impose his pecukar 
virtuosity on such standard forms Mr Thompson puts it in a different way, which 
avoids any talk about virtuosity 

I cannot quarrel with Mr Thompson’s somewhat tepid treatment of the poems 
m New Verse which most decisively show Bridges coming mto kne with modern 
poetry He quotes from the more traditional ones, and for him Poo) Poll is ‘ on the 
least imaginative level 5 of the poet's genius It is a matter of temperament, and 
Mr Thompson has taken his stand, with other distinguished critics, on Shorter 
Poems That he understands modern taste is shown by his remarks on the influence 
of Hopkins on certain passages of The Testament of Beauty . For this crowning feat 
of the poet's toil Mr Thompson makes sober claims with which we can all agree 
It is not after all a Prelude It will hve by individual passages It will interest us 
always as the evening talk of a grand old man and poet One word more — by what 
standards does Mr Thompson judge ? What does he mean by saving that the hues 

things supreme m themselves, eternal, unnumbered 
m the unexplored necessities of Life and Love 
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are ‘among the greatest ever written’ ? But enough of such cavils on a book which 
I have read with the gieatest pleasure 

George Ejtchin 


Edinburgh 


The Life of Saint Dominic m Old French Vetse Critically edited by Warren 
Francis Manning {Harvard Studies in Romance Languages , no 20 ) Cambridge 
Harvard Umversity Press , London H Milford 1944 xi-f-353 pp $4 
Professor Manning provides us with a sound and judicious edition of the thirteenth- 
century French Life of Saint Dominic, with a useful appendix on the extant 
legendaries containing piose hves of the saint and the one mystery play on his life 
He is successful m establishing the fact that the poem is a fairly close rendering of 
the Legenda of Petrus Ferrandi, enlivened, as medieval translations so often are, 
by some replacement of indirect by direct speech and the mtroduction of a few 
personal or topical allusions, as, for instance, his mention of the new ‘ Gymentiere 
bele et grant', which was donated to the Dominican Convent of St Jacques at Pans 
m 1256. From this allusion and other internal evidence the editor deduces that the 
author was m all probabihty a member of this community and that he composed 
his work between 1356 and 1359 The text is contained in two manuscripts — Arras 
307 (A) and Pans B N f fr 19351 (P) , these appear to be mdependent copies exe- 
cuted by Picard scribes, A, probably, by one resident m Arras or its neighbourhood, 
P by a ‘native of the north-eastern region of Picardy, near the Walloon border’ 
On the basis of the evidence supphed by rhymes and metre Professor Manning 
suggests the Beauvaisis for the place of origin of the author, but from his carefully 
collected data I am inclined to locate him to the south-west of Pans rather than to 
the north-west, cf points 1 (b), 3, 7 (6), (8), 9 (e), 20 and possibly 34 {d). 

MS A lacks several folios, but as it follows rather more closely the Latin life and 
appears to be a shghtly more accurate copy Professor Manning has taken it for his 
basic manuscript and filled in the gaps from P The text of both MSS has been 
‘allowed to remam, for the most part, as it came from the hands of the scribes’ 
A prudent decision It is for the most part a satisfactory text, but there are a few 
amendments that may be suggested and a few passages m which the punctuation 
might be modified to advantage m my opinion 

11 406, 621, 2897 retam qm of A, reading qu\ or qu\[l], 553 / us, correct /ws[£], 
1133 omit otiose Qu\ possibly caught up from 1135, 1983 Tmt, read Tint , 2242, 4217 
le , substitute le or Ze[s], 2336 coi , read toi, 2910 retam ont of A, 3080 correct by reading 
dale^ rainier s, cf daerram of 1 348, 3132 tel, read cel, end 1 240 substitute comma for 
colon, end 618 comma, end 1624 delete comma, end 1625 add full stop, in 1648 omit 
comma, end 2444 add semi-colon, end 3017 add comma and delete comma m 3018, 
1133-6 read En lor capitle s'asamblerent Et tot a une vois loerent Qu\l en feiscent 
sospneur, Asses lor en venroit d'oneur , 1167-73 Et si rehgieus estoit En orison son 
tans metoit (So devout was he [that] he spent his time m prayer) Que paitir n'en voloit 
por men, Car en lui avoit tant de bien, Et douceur et humilite II ne faisoit pas . , 
2237-42 Avant vos voloie proier Que vos lais[iss]ies a trenchier Ma tieste et les lex tous 
sams, Des autre menbres, c’est h mams Que ye vos voloie proier, Que vous le fesissies 
trenchier Uun apnes V autre , 11 2679-82 Ausi ert il, ce m'est (P) a vis, Dedens cels 
se mal non n'avoit, Por gou biens iscir ri*en pooit (Thus it was, me-thmks, within these 
there was naught but evil, on that account no good thing could issue forth) 

A few passages seem to me to need comment or interpretation the construction 
is obscure or difficult m 11 389-91, 630-6 (cf P), 2680-1 (cf above), 2798-801, 
4356-7 (adverbial use of tal), 11 63 and 64 remam obscure m spite of the note, 
I think it is possible that 1 63 should read S’il {sc Jhesu Cr is) nes amende(nt) 
autrement . 
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In the glossary 1 some entnes seem to me to be unnecessary (e g alaine , apostle , 
buie , canome, edefiei , etc ), and, nioie serious, there are a consideiable number of 
words and locutions which might with advantage have found a place m it or m the 
notes, since they aie rathei unusual either in form (e g affait 2262, euient (com) 
1894, feis 4110, lies 911) or in use or mterpretation Examples are apoitei (le ble) 
992, atorner (le sens) 261, avive 191 , ewe (metic, yemetie sa ewe 960, 966), docti metes 
175, entiers 2540, entocies 1557, estiude 857, leue 4130, poiitaue 1378, 4104, pot- 
traitiei 1389, 4344, Que que 1495, legait (Am tegait de) 1068, louvet 1234, Sow qou 
que 1138, viets 1241, vies 478 (Is it denved from vet us or inks > the lhyme seems 
to require the foimei, the sense the latter ) I hesitate to admit the woid pateille- 
ment P 1545, and would suggest correction of the line to de ieube et [a]pa? eillement 
and for atienchier m 2238 and esloenges in 5049 would substitute a trencluei and es 
loenges 

The edition as a whole reaches such a good standaid, the examination of the 
phonology and morphology is earned out with such skill and competence, 2 that one 
regrets the more that syntax and vocabulary should have received such relatively 
slight attention. 

M. K Pope 

Oxford 


Ystone de la Passion Edited by Edith Armstrong Wright (The Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Romance Liteiafwes and Languages , vol xlv ) Baltimore, Maiyland 
The Johns Hopkins Pi ess, London Humphrey Milford, Oxfoid University 
Pi ess 1944 Ss 6d 

This thnteenth-centuiy Old French poem is the work of a northern Italian poet, 
‘probably a Lombard 5 , who dedicates it, if 11 35-40 are correctly mterpreted, to a 
‘lady of the Canavalese family 5 The text reads satisfactorily 3 and the editor has 
supplied a careful study of the sources, all of the earlier type, but, as she heiself 
remarks, ‘the mam interest of the work, aside from a few original details, lies m the 
hybrid language 5 To the mvestigation of this notonously difficult question Miss 
Wright brings a careful study of previous editions of Fianco-Italian texts 4 and 
some acquamtance with Italian and Old French, but of this latter language it hardly 
appears to me that her knowledge is wide or full enough Some interesting features 
of the language are omitted, e g the perfects, the almost consistent replacement of 
the possessive adjective lor by the forms denved from suus, and some remarks are 
erroneous or confused, e g the use of ihymes m -or to show early date (p II), the 
mention of ‘intervocalic 5 1 in forms such as beu (p 21), the coupling of davant with 
ensament , of some with patoules and ouse, etc As Miss Wright points out (p 24), 
the literary model followed by the poet is Old French Romance , a pomt one would 
like to see discussed m editions of these Franco -Italian poems is the type of French 
language employed by the poet colloquial, acquired mamly orally, or liteiary. 

M. K Pope 

Oxford 

1 I must confess I do not undeistand what is intrusion, sen ( san ) 261 is a donvative ol Germ 
meant by using ‘the glossary of the Roman de la sin 

Rose as a control’ 3 Line 995 should perhaps icad Mes qe new ai 

2 Here are two or three errors that I have cordi , engmoions 1 929 is hom OF a 

noted tais 861 is an analogical foira, poisi 2520 qenoillons 

is not an i -perfect but a widespread dialectal 1 Curiously little use seems to be made of the 

form of poust , m desrien 101 a is an morganic edition of LEntrde d'Espagne by A Thomas 
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U amour lomtam de Jaufie Rudd et le sens de la poisie des troubadours By Jj 
Spitzer (University of North Carolina Studies in the Romance Languages and 
Literature , no 5 ) Chapel Hill 1944 74 pp 50c. 

Professor Spitzer’s booklet should be read by a far larger public than the section of 
medievalists to which the title would seem to make the leadiest appeal, for it is a 
vigorous attack on the Gradgrmds of literary criticism who exhaust themselves on 
external facts and never consider the spirit of a work of ait or the spirit of the age 
in which it was produced The particular case envisaged is that of critics who would 
make of Rudel’s amoi de lonh an allegorized Holy Land, or the Virgin Mary, or m 
fact anything but a courtly dompna , the particular adversary is Mrs Grace Frank 
To demonstrate his view that Rudel sings courtly love and makes a reality of a 
dream Professor Spitzer gives a most penetrating and interesting exammation of 
the poems of the amor de lonh cycle, illuminating the poet’s theme and expression 
m one of the best pieces of Proven 9 al criticism I have come acioss for a long time 
From an eminently well-stocked mmd come arguments and illustrations of the most 
varying kmds, all revealing fresh aspects of the texts under exammation To 
accompany the author, step by step, through these poems is a thrilling experience 
There must be few readers who will put the book down without havmg gamed a new 
understanding of, and a new respect for, courtly love The author is bitterly opposed 
to the 4 orthodox 5 interpretation of troubadour poetry “ L’idee de chercher dans les 
tourments de V amour massouvi une intensity de sensations plus rare et plus 
precieuse que sa satisfaction meme 3 which A Jeanroy found impossible to attribute 
to a medieval poet, he accepts — and makes acceptable to his readers — as the only 
basis for an understanding of the Provencal lyric 

It is not to be expected that so violent an attack can command approbation in 
every detail It is not necessary to be a 'liberal Protestant 3 to fall into the various 
errors that beset students of these lyrics It would seem that the authors of vidas 
and razos dabbled fairly well m the 4 biographical 3 heresy without this excuse 
Personally I object to being told (p 33) that if I dance, I really want to lape my 
partner but am kept back by an 4 aprion chretien 3 and an mheiited lestramt that 
modem society owes to the troubadours — but then I am not a dancing man Many 
of Jeamoy's remarks about the lack of vanety m the canso still seem to be justified, 
particularly as they aie but the echo of contemporary Proven 9 al criticism. 

The preparation and presentation of this book leave much to be desired It bears 
every sign of haste m the writing and the printing — even the numbering of the notes 
is evidence of a multitude of afterthoughts A phrase like 4 c’est un des expedients 
les plus elementaires de la stylistique telle que je la pratique depuis longtemps . ’ 
addressed to Mrs Frank in criticism strikes an unpleasant note, and invites the 
query whether it is worth while being a professor of styhstics and cultivating such 
a jumbled French style, made up of parenthetical jerks to the sentence and faded 
literary blossoms like 4 entre Scylla et Charydis 3 (sic) and 4 quod erat demon- 
strandum 3 , as that which the Professor uses in this booklet This is certainly the 
most carelessly printed book I have ever seen The number of misprints and punter’s 
errors of various kmds must run into hundreds, from the 4 lontam 3 of the cover to 
the 4 estpnt 5 of the last line of the notes The errors are indifferently sprinkled over 
proper names (Sarah Bernhardit, Mme Freank), references (e g p 40 for vol m, 
1914 read vol i, 1934), various languages (French passim , 0 Prov nulrs foi nulhs, 
chanter for chantar , dnet for dreit , Ital pmament[e] 9 une for una, Ger. Ze\t\_s\$ir , 
Tupfehen for Tupfchen), while the typographical presentation of two extracts from 
poem m (pp 28-9) is unfortunate, and the reference m, 3 does not apply to the line 
against which it is placed 


Oxford 


R C Johnstox 
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Propalladia and othet works of Bcntolome de Tones Nahano Edited by JosEra 
E Gillet Bryn Mawr College (Pennsylvania) Oxdeis to Geoigo Banta 
Publishing Company, Menasha, Wis Vol i, 1943 292 pp 

It was somewhat over twenty-five yeais ago that Piofessor and Mis Gillet began the 
studies which have now begun to appear m the most handsome and scholarly 
edition ever accoided to a Spanish playwright At intervals ai tides have appeared 
as pa?e?ga of this edition, and have m themselves sufficed to place Professor Gillet 
in the front rank of bibliographers and syntaeticians m the Spanish field The 
finished work, howevei, exceeds expectations It opens with 127 pages of biblio- 
graphical introduction followed by 58 plates As theie exists a pnneeps of un- 
doubted authority for most of Torres’ work, and the other most reputable sources 
can be identified at no great length, it is evident that this introduction is not made 
meiely to subserve the edition So far as that purpose reaches it is disposed of m 
three pages on the preparation of the text The complete and complicated story 
from the Tmellana sm ano down to the expurgated Madrid edition of 1573 (with 
extensions to 1590, 1880-1900, and 1936) is told as a chapter in a science apait. 

Unfortunately, owing to enemy action, it has not been possible to submit this 
work to the detailed criticism of our leading British Hispanic bibhographer, and the 
observations I can make are far from adequate as a measure of the skill displayed 
by Professor Gillet A mmor point, though fai from lacking m suggestiveness, is 
that I have not encountered any mispimt m such an an ay of pages which bristle 
with invitations to misplace accents, substitute modern for old forms, misuse 
capitals, and m geneial apply difleient catena m the vast welter of facts to be 
classified and explamed Each edition is desenbed m a model paragraph, which 
details such thmgs as watermaiks, the use of led ink, and the provenance of wood- 
cuts All extant copies of the oldest editions seem to be located and described The 
literaiy history of each edition is traced through the bibliographies, sometimes 
with curious results The pnneeps itself failed to be recogmzed as such. Luzan gave 
first place to the expurgated edition of 1573, though Nicolas Antonio had spoken of 
one of 1520. It was only m the second quarter of the mneteenth century that the 
pnneeps (Naples, 1517) was identified, theieby killing a false inference which 
assigned it to Rome, but as late as 1936 the Spamsh Academy was not aware that 
the only complete copy was in Copenhagen Sevilla 1520 stands on the faith of 
Heman Colon Alleged editions of 1563 and 1590 seem to be phantoms, but 
Professor Gillet’s notes show how one bibhographer, relying on the faith of another, 
rolls up a considerable snowball of affirmations until, with the loss of a query, the 
void becomes being 1 In the career of the luckless Esteban Jannete one sees what 
mischances might befall anyone who kept too open a mind m the Spam of the early 
sixteenth century, and on the other hand the persistence of the Pwpalladia m face 
of the Index , until a compromise was reached by the expurgated edition of 1573, 
is proof of a certain tenacity of independent judgement 

The celebrated comedies do not form part of this volume, though their ‘Pro- 
hemio 5 is here The non-dramatic works contain httle of value as poetry, apart from 
some of the romances and the £ appendix ’ to the Didlogo del Nacwuento But they 
illustrate a curious figure, whose intentions (like those of Cervantes m his dramas) 
quite outstripped his art The Spaniard had not sloughed off his medievalism though 
he wrote m the Rome of Leo X and was reasonably well acquainted with Italian 
Renaissance models He thought of his work as a venture like the fleets of discovery 
then setting out for the New World Not without justification* if one remembers 
that Cortes had not then loomed on the horizon of history, there is a fair parallel 
between Torres’ creative daring and the still medieval voyages of Columbus's 
comrades Torres has learning Like Cervantes he approved the classical division 
of five acts, and he forged an un-Greek compound noun for his title The non- 
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dramatic works seem designed to provoke comparison with those of Horace, with 
their Satyra, Capitulos and Epistolas, yet they aie planned upon the crude analogy 
of a three-course dinner Of contemporary letters he has little to say He cites 
Torroellas as an enemy of women, thus illustrating his own backward-mmdedness 
m certam respects, which so strangely contrasts with his anticipations of dramatic 
designs executed almost a hundred years later There is an unhterary flavour about 
his fife, which parallels that of Cervantes m its captivity and ransom, and yet his 
energy was so evidently concentrated upon literary achievement Let us hope that 
Professoi Giflet, who knows Torres Naharro so much more intimately than any 
other living scholar can, will find room somewhere m the second volume to reflect 
on the paradoxes of this writer’s gemus 

William J Entwtstle 

Oxford 

A W SchlegeVs Lectures on Ger man Literatur e fr om Gottsched to Goethe , given at the 
University of Bonn and taken down by George Toynbee m 1833 , together with 
Toynbee's 4 Continuation to Heine*, with Introduction , Notes , and a Portrait . 
Edited by H G Fiedler Oxford Basil Blackwell 1944 96 pp (1 plate) 10s. 
In 1838 Bisset Hawkins pubhshed a work entitled Germany the Spirit of he) History , 
Literature , Social Condition and National Economy The section on German literature 
was contributed by George Toynbee, uncle of the social reformer Arnold Toynbee, 
and a fellow-student of Schack at Bonn m 1833 and an acquamtance of Mazzmi in 
London Toynbee attended Schlegel’s lectures and reproduced the notes he took ; 
he added a ‘Continuation’ of his own to cover the period from the death of Schiller 
to the use to fame of Heme, as well as a chronological hst of the principal events in 
German literature, art and learmng and an account of the German umversities as 
he knew them, giving details of numbers of professors and students and par- 
ticulars of courses, etc As Professor Fiedler points out, Hawkins has wrongly been 
given the credit which is really Toynbee’s (and ultimately Schlegel’s) by F Ewen 
m his Prestige of Schiller m England and, we may add, by H Tronchon in his 
Lejeune Edgar Qumet (Pans, 1937, p 263) 

It is of mterest to have an echo of Schlegel’s criticism to add to the older precipi- 
tate m De VAllemagne We do not, of course, expect to find more than thumb-nail 
sketches m a student’s note-book But Toynbee was a man of discernment and 
independence He is well ahead of William Taylor of Norwich He resisted 
Schlegel’s hostility to Schiller, and his own 4 Continuation 5 reveals a warm approach 
to Jean Paul and no little sharpness vis-a-vis Heme He was well aware of Schlegel’s 
vamty He adds bibliographical data concerning each author, which provide useful 
information on English translations from the German, supplementary to existing 
knowledge 

Hawkins’s book seems to have been little noticed in its day, and Professor 
Fiedler has done a real service m publishing and annotating Toynbee’s work, in so 
domg he had access to Toynbee’s diary We are much indebted to Professor 
Fiedler’s energy, wisdom and scholarship 

So this review should have ended It is with sorrow that I add, as it goes through 
the press, a note recordmg the death of Professor Fiedler For long the doyen of 
German studies m this country, he enjoyed the highest regard of his colleagues, not 
only as a scholar but as a man of the most genial humanity and generous under- 
standing 

A Gillies 


Hull 
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The twenty-ninth volume of Essays and Studies by J Iembets of the English Associa- 
tion, for 1943 (Oxfoid Clarendon Pi ess 1944 100 pp 76 ) has been collected 

by Di Una Elhs-Fermor, and is mainly concerned with Elizabethan and Jacobean 
literature The one exception — an important one — is the opening essay on ' Criticism 
and Creation their interactions 5 , m winch Sit Herbeit Guerson xanges fiom 
Aristotle to T, S Ehot and Herbert Read, discussing the vaiymg aims and claims of 
criticism, interpretative and authontative Piofessor C L Wrenn, ' On Re -leading 
Spenser’s Shepheardes Calendei , notes various points of liteiaiy and linguistic 
interest, comparing the flower-passage in the April Eclogue with those m Shake- 
speare and m Pearl , considenng the influence of Chaucer (as he ■was known to 
Spenser in the sixteenth-century editions) on the beast fable m the May Eclogue and 
on the metre and diction generally, e piying into the quality and origin’ of many of 
Spenser’s words Miss G D Willcock contributes a valuable papei on Shakespeare 
and Rhetoric 5 , emphasizing the difteienee between the Elizabethan attitude to 
rhetoric and our own, and examining its place in Shakespeare’s art Dr E S Boas 
considers 'Charles Lamb and the Elizabethan Dramatists 5 , reviewing Lamb’s 
Specimens and Extracts in the light of oui fuller knowledge of the plays, and adding 
notes on Cotgrave and others who anticipated Lamb’s lediscoveiy of them In 
4 Jonson and Dickens a study m the Comic Gemus of London 5 Mis Evelyn 
M Simpson compares and contrasts the two pictures of London Finally, Mrs 
Katharine A Esdaile writes of 4 Ben Jonson and the Devil Tavern 5 , she gives ail 
illustration of the tei lacotta bust of Apollo which formerly graced the Apollo Room 
and now is pieserved m Child’s Bank, and suggests reasons f oi thinking that it may 
be the work of Edwaid Maishall, Master Mason to the Ciown But a reviewei in 
the Modem Language Review may be allowed to express regret that Mrs Esdaile 
should have overlooked the article on the same subject which Dr Percy Simpson 
contributed to this Journal m July 1939 (Vol xxxiv, pp 367-73) — an article winch 
might have saved her from the slip (p 95, 11 3, 4) by which she confuses the ' Rules 5 
(which were in Latin and were destroyed when the tavern was pulled down) with 
the verses over the door to the Apollo Room 

Winifred Husbands 


London 


In times of disturbed values and moral disorder Professor Hardin Craig’s Shal espeare 
and the Normal Woild (The Rice Institute Pamphlet , vol xxxi, no 1 1944 

vi -f 49 pp ) is very welcome These three lectures discuss with lucidity and sincerity 
the moral aspects of Shakespeare They are a fitting tribute to the memory of 
Stockton Axson Professor Craig indicates the moral views of Renaissance Christi- 
anity and Shakespeare’s position as 'an innovator and discoverer of profound 
significances in human life 5 , and ‘quite generally speaking the greatest poet of 
Christianity 5 From Shakespeare’s humanity and catholic sympathy the theme 
turns to the range of human action from mastery to despair, and finally to the dis- 
covery of truth through self-realization. The field is wide, and Professor Craig does 
not pretend to exploie all of it, yet his guidance is so sure and his wisdom so 
memorably expressed that the whole heart of the matter is levealed It is possible 
to disagree with occasional interpretations. Thus Hamlet’s speech, 'Now might I do 
it pat 5 , is usually considered as an attempt by Hamlet to explain away his own 
reluctance to stab Claudius, as a piece of rationalization it fits m with Hamlet’s 
unreadiness But this in no way invalidates the mam contention of tho lecture 
Professor Craig’s lectures are most enjoyable to read and most challenging to 
reflexion 


Grimsby 


J H. Wadteb 
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Dr Richard Nicholas Foley, m his Cnticism m Amencan Pcnodicols of the Works of 
Henry James pom 1866 to 1916 (Washington, D C The Catholic Umveisity of 
Amenca Pi ess 1944 vi+109 pp ) traces with copious tefeience and quotation 
the reaction of the literary cutics m American penodicals to the work of Hemy 
James duung his hfetime He has endeavoured to plot the ups and downs of James’s 
leputation, as fai as these can be deduced from a bodv of professional cnticism, and 
to xecord the general cutical opmion on his genius What lesults is a fluctuating lmo 
in which the peaks, consequent on the publication of The Portrait of a Lady (1881), 
The Tragic Muse (1890) and The Ambassadors (1903) are sepaiated by troughs of 
coolness and apathy The bulk of the notices examined are mvarious , they l epeat 
ad nauseam the charges against James of inconclusiveness, over-elaboxate analysis, 
neglect of feehng, an un-American outlook, and, m the later phases of his careei, 
a too anxiously complicated style To set against this there is the steady advocacy 
of W D Howells and the appeal ance in the twentieth century of enlightening 
comment from a younger generation of critics 

The book is not exciting, no unexpected disco venes have been made , but general 
impressions as to the leception of Hemy James m his own eountiy have now been 
established upon a factual basis, and this is available for reference 

J M S Tompkins 

London 


Professoi Norman A Bennetton’s study of the Social Significance of the Dud m 
Seventeenth Century French Drama (Johns Hopkins and Oxford Univeisity Presses. 
1938 159 pp 6s ) divides its subject into chapteis on the judicial combat, the point 
of honour, social restuctions on the duel, and open opposition, each chapter being 
bisected between legislation and the stage The citations from plays m the second 
division of each chapter will be of mteiest and use to other scholais who may have 
a different approach to this theme In the two latex chapters, what Professor 
Benuetton has to quote from expressions of Fiench public opinion and Richelieu’s 
policy has a distinct social and historical importance, but his earlier chapters seem 
to me vitiated by an essential enoi It is expi essed on p 49 that, though the most, 
characteristic plays 'indicate, perhaps, Spanish mthei than Fiench customs’, if 
the subject matter within that play had not had attractions foi Fiench audiences, 
and since the reflexion of social problems m the drama is being treated here, the 
question of source material lacks great importance’ Not at all The special suita- 
bility to the theme of honour of Le Cid , Les Illusties Ennemis and Don Lope de 
Cardone , etc , is that they are attempts to express thoughts recogmzably Spanish 
They had attractions for French theatre-goers, indeed, but these consisted m the 
presentation of manners carried to a height by that nation which had an over- 
whelming predominance m the Europe of the early seventeenth century In the 
first half of that century the French dramatists were not, on the whole, in a critical 
mood There are obiter dicta w r hich reveal the absurdity of the code of honour, but 
they are scarcely more frequent in France than in Spam The formal opposition of 
the Church was not less m Spam than m France, and for reasons much more sub- 
stantial than the one assigned by Professor Bennetton on p 29 The State also 
opposed the duel, with more and more energy, m Spam as in France, the difference 
being that m Spam more allowance was made for the assumed rights of the indi- 
vidual than by the more logical Richelieu But so it was also in the height of the 
boom The code of honour on the Spanish stage was an expression of the over- 
weening individualism which had caused single heroes to over turn the empties of 
Mexico and Peiu and reverse the history of Italy In Fiance it is not at all certain 
that individuals ever had so disproportionate a consideration , but Spam was upper- 
most, and the dramatists, heavily indebted to Spanish models for all that brought 
life to the French stage, were not slow to exploit a specifically Spanish theme The 
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pimcipal social lesson of their woiks is, therefore, the piessmo of a foiemu habit of 
mind upon Fienchmen within the lestneted oibit ol the eouit Theie was a tem- 
poiary suspension of that judgement winch gatheied and swept awu\ most* of the 
fantastic structure of * honout 5 when the causes supporting Spanish social prestige 
w r ei e wnthdi awm 

A second consequence of Professor Bennetton\s view that one can saieh limoie 
Spanish material m the study of eailv seventh ‘enth-eontui \ Fiance is that, his e\ e 
has not lighted upon Piofessor Amenco Castro's famous aiticle m the 1h n*ta rk 
Filologia Espanola 1917 There is a gieat deal to be added, as its authoi admitted, 
to that article, but it gives the clue for a formulation of the alleged code \astly 
moie satisfactory than the laws of Lombaid and Burgundian baibanans What is 
comic m Jodelet duelhste, for instance, is not primarily that Jodelet should cavil 
wiiether a fc foit coup de pomg’ is a punch or a slap , it is that a lackev should think 
he has any honour at all 1 Foi as honoui is an extei nal testmiom to nun it and as a 
lackey or other serving man or labourer has no ment, he has no honoui, and, if he 
leason about it, he can only reason in a way that makes men of honoui smile St 
Thomas Aquinas's definitions, cited by Professor Castro, are essential to any ade- 
quate discussion of the theme One must remember, however, that St Thomas is 
ratronahzrng sentnnents winch he owes to hrs own anstociatrc birth, and wiirle 
equatmg w reputatron 5 or c honour 1 with hfe 5 (since lrfo without reputation is w oi th- 
less for a man of good bnth), he does not authorize the duelling and nuirdeimg winch 
laymen inferred fiom the same fundamental proposition Lav nobles, defending 
e honoui =hfe’, assumed that there was a light to take the lives of otheis in a kind 
of self-defence, and with Spanish individualism this assumed light was earned to 
limits winch interested and shocked Fuiope But the Church opposed the sophism 
consistently The State balanced the advantages of a high-spirited, class of warnois 
against the disorders they caused, and, even rn Spam, made duels more and more 
perilous to the duellists The drama, however, continued to exploit a motive which 
was picturesque m itself and involved profound moral values, though one notices, 
m Calderon, a preference for placrng his cases of honour in past time, not noaiei than 
the reign of Philip II, and often very much earlier 

I am unable to affirm that Professor Bennetton otters any adequate conception 
of the code of honour, or that he has drawn the principal social conclusion ottered 
by his texts, but ho has gathered material together which will bo useful to otheis, 
and his texts for the French reaction against the code constitute a significant social 
document 

William J Entwistle 

Oxford 


U Illusion Comique , edited by J Marks (Manchester . Manchester University Press 
1944. xxxvm+125 pp 4s Qd ), is an honest and unpretentious piece of work 
Although the exhaustive mtroduction contains no new material and makes no 
notable addition to the aesthetic criticism of the play, it is a useful summary of 
existing idees emises Mr Marks has carried out his editorial duties with a thorough- 
ness wrorthy of a better cause , all through he remains eminently reasonable and 
moderate, and makes no exaggerated claims for Corneille’s fantastic comedy The 
Notes are extremely full, explaining many points of detail and even difficulties of 
grammar and syntax, the edition is, from this point of view, quite suitable foi use 
as a school text There is a practical bibliography and the glossary is workmanlike. 
A few misprints have crept m eg p 31,1, 720, Grotesque 5 for ‘■‘grotesque’, p 76 
(variants,! 382), ‘ceil’ for ‘ciel’ 
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Leo Kn schenbaum attempts to rescue a Spanish dramatist from oblivion m his 
study Ennque Gaspai and the Social Diama m Spam (Univeisity of California 
Publications in Modem Philology , vol xxv, no 4 vm-f 107 pp 1944), claiming 
foi Gaspai not only superiority to both Lopez de Ayala and Tamayo but also a 
position of pumaiy impoitance in the history of the modem Spanish drama 
‘In Spam, it was he alone who, during the last third of the nineteenth century, 
studied critically, satirically, and realistically the problems and forces at woik 
within society and piesented them in modern theatrical garb 5 That Gaspai aimed 
deliberately and tenaciously, despite constant failure to wm recognition, at le- 
vivifymg the Spamsh stage is undeniable , but good intentions do not suffice to make 
a significant writer, and this study fails to present convincing reasons for con- 
sidering Gaspar to have been one The "theses 5 of nineteenth- century plays and 
novels, however revolutionary and excitmg at the time, have little or no actuality 
to-day, and Gaspar lacked both the fine artistry and the deep insight into emotional 
and moral conflicts that could alone prevent his plays fiom becommg quickly dated 
His efforts to stn the Spanish theatre -gomg public into an av r areness of new social 
issues may have been piaisewoithy, but, despite Mr Kuschenbaum’s admiration, 
his 4 theses 5 do not strike one as being othei than commonplace m conception and 
execution, and his dramatic theory, being "realism 5 at its simplest and most 
obvious, has no particular significance outside its period Gaspai has undoubtedly 
a certain historical interest and should not be overlooked m any histoiy of the 
modern Spanish stage. Mr Kirschenbaum’s study should prevent his being over- 
looked m the future 

A. A. Parker 

Aberdeen 

Biblos , the well-known review^ of the Coimbra Faculty of Letters, decided to start in 
1943 the publication of its Suplementos, where, m some series of outstanding mono- 
graphs, the result of studies carried out by students and teachers, or both, might be 
collected Two such works were published that year, both of them belonging to 
Sene Pnmeva — Fdologia romdmca 

One, Passagem de norms piopnos de pessoas a nomes comuns em Poriugues, by 
D Maria do Ceu Novais Faria, then a student at the Umversity, is not, as its 
authoress herself declares, an exhaustive undertaking It has, however, the double 
merit of bemg the first systematic work of its land m Portugal, and of showing that 
the illustrious D Carolina Michaelis de Vasconcelos was not m Lusitama the fiist 
and last representative of the fair sex to have an interest m the supposed-to-be diy 
fields of Philology. Though limited mainly to the present language, it is really a 
deserving addition to Portuguese Philological Studies, and it is to be hoped that 
D Maria do Ceu herself may be the person to gather more instances in to-day's 
language and to complete her work with a thorough gleamng thr oughout Portuguese 
Literature 

The other, Sobre o humonsmo de Ega de Quenoz , is a revised study by Senhor 
Vergflio Ferreira, now a secondary school teacher at Faro (Algarve), on a veiy 
interesting aspect m the work of the famous nineteenth- century Portuguese novelist, 
who, though he lived in England for a good many years without being able to adapt 
himself to the English enviionment, came to be, notwithstanding, a sinceio admirci 
of English Literature and Thought One cannot help appreciating this cunous 
monograph, which represents a valuable contribution for the determination of the 
technique used by E§a m the elaboration of his writings, so full ot a veiy special 
ironical "humour’ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
January — March 1945 

With the collaboiation of Pamela Gradon (English), It J Me Clean and 
C Baier (Scandinavian and Geiman) 

GENERAL 

Gabrys, P -J , Parent© des langues hittite et hthuamenne et la prehistoire. Geneva, 
Geoig 1944 Swiss fr 9 50 

Hall, R A , Jr , Hungarian Grammar Baltimore, Linguistic Society of America 
Kroeber, A L , Configurations of Culture Giowth California and Cambridge 
Univ. Presses $7 50 

Pike, K L , Phonetics Michigan and Oxford TJmv Presses 14s 
Whitfield, F. J , A Russian Reference Grammar Harvard Univ Piess. $2 50 

ROMANCE LANGUAGES 

Chaytor, H. J., Fiom Script to Print Cambridge Umv Press 12s. 6d 

Spanish. 

Cuervo, R J , Obi as Inecbtas, ed by F Restrepo. Bogota, Colombia, Libreua 
Voluntad. 

Lope de Vega, El sembrar en buena tiena, od by W L Fiehtei Now York, 
Mod Lang Assoc Amer , London, H. Milfoid 

French. 

La Rochefoucauld, Muxunes, ed. by F C Green Cambi idge, Umv Press Is M 
Lavik, H , Francis Villon. Bergen, Gnog, 1943 Ivr 6 50. 

Maupassant, G. de, Choix de Contes, cd. by F 0 Green Cambi idgo, Umv. Press 
8s. 6d 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES 

J6hannesson, A , Um Frumtungu Indogermana og Frumhe'imkynm (Fylgir 
Arbok Haskola Islands 1940-41 ) Reykjavik. 

Scandinavian. 

(a) General (including linguistic) 

Gaarder, V , Vare runeinnskriftei . Oslo, Damm, 1943. Kr 3 36. 

Paulson, A , Ord og uttiykk i Bergens bymal. Bergen, Grieg, 1942 
Skeidsvoll, A., Norsk© manns- og kvmnenamn. Oslo, Norli, 1943 Eh. 1 35 
Sorlie, M., Hedalsmalet Bergen, Grieg, 1943. Kr 6.72. 

(b) Danish 

Keigwin, R. P , The Jutland Wind Oxford, Blackwell, 1944 7s 6d 
Smith, D , Johannes Ewald 1743-1943 Oslo, Nordon, 1943. Kr 26 25 

(c) Norwegian (date 1943) 

Faaland, J., Henrik Ibsen og antikken Oslo, Tanum Ivr 18 48 
Hultengreen, R , Profiler 1 norsk lynkk. Oslo, Tell Kr. 11 50 
Sigmund, E., Ibsen-studier. Oslo, Cammermeyer. Ki 6 50. 

Thesen, R , Mennesket og maktene. Olav Duuns diktmg i vokster og fullending. 
Oslo, Olsens Boktr. Kr. 14 
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English. 

(a) General (including linguistic) 

Colcord, J C , Sea Language Comes Ashore New York, Cornell Maritime Piess 
$2 25 

Essays by Divers Hands New Series, Vol xxr, ed by W de la Mare. London, 
Oxford Umv Piess 95 6d 

Gaunt, W , The Aesthetic Adventure London, Cape 105 6 d 

Peyre, H , Writeis and their Critics A Study of Misunderstanding. London, 
H Milford 185 6d 

Stenton, F M , Sir Allen Mawer, 1879-1942 Proceedmgs of the British Academy, 
Vol xxix London, Oxford Umv Press 15 6d. 

( b ) Old and Middle English 

Ancrene Riwle, The French Text of, ed by J A Herbeit (E E T S. 219) London, 
H Milford 285 

Ancrene Riwle, The Latm Text of, ed by C. d’Evelyn (E E T S. 216). London, 
H Milford 315 6d 

Bede, Opera de Temponbus, ed. by C W. J ones Cambridge, Mass , The Mediaeval 
Academy of America $8.00 

Cloud of Unknowing, The, and The Book of Privy Counselling, ed by P Hodgson 
(EETS 218) London, H. Milford. 3 5s 

Dubois, Mule Les elements latms dans la poesie religieuse d© Cynowulf Pans, 
Droz, 1943 

Dubois, Mlle Aelfnc, sermonnaire, docteur et giammainen Pans, Dioz, 1943 

Thorndike, L , University Records and Life m the Middle Ages Columbia and 
Oxfoid Umv Presses 365 6d 

Utley, F L , The Ciooked Rib An Analytical Index to the Argument about 
Women m English and Scots Literature to the end of the year 1568 
Columbus, Ohio State Umveisity $4 00. 

(c) Modern English 

Bennett, J , Virginia Woolf. Her Art as a Novelist. Cambridge, Umv Piess bs 

Collins, D C , A Hand list of News Pamphlets, 1590-1610 South-West Essex 
Technical College, E 17. 105 6 d 

Elling, J , Hamletslakkelsen 1 forskjellig lys Oslo, Cammermeyer, 1943 Kr 2.75. 

Gugler, I , Das Problem der fragmentarischen Dichtung m der enghschen 
Romantik Bern, Francke, 1944. Swiss fr 6. 

Lecomte, E S , Endymion m England New York, King’s Crown Press. 

Mills, L J , Peter Hausted, Playwright, Poet and Preacher. Bloomington, 
Indiana University 

Randall, H W , The Cntical Theory of Lord Karnes Northampton, Mass , 
Dept of Modern Languages of Smith College $2 00 

Shelley, M W, The letters of, ed by F L Jones. 2 vols Noiman, Umv. of 
Oklahoma Press $12 00 

Sprague, A* C , Shakespeare and the Actors Haivard and Oxfoid Umv Presses. 
$5 00 

Steele, R , Tracts and Pamphlets, ed by R Blanchard Johns Hopkius Piess; 
London, H Milford, 335 6d 

Thompson, E , Robert Bridges, 1844-1930 London, Oxford Umv. Piess Is M* 

Wade, G. I , Thomas Traherne, with a Selected Bibliography of Criticism by 
R. A Parker Princeton and Oxford Umv Presses, 205 
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German. 

(date, unless otherwise stared, 1944) 

(a) Ecnly New Hujli German 

Brant, Sebastian, The Ship of Fools Translated into ih\ming couplets and 
edited by Edwin H Ze\del (Records of Crwh/ut inn Souk es and Studies, 
36 ) Columbia and Oxford Umv Pi esses 2S«s bti 

(b) Modem Get man 

Boyd, J , Notes to Goethe's Poems Vol i ( 1749-1780) Oxford, Blackwell 7«s 0 d 

Brennan, J G., Thomas Mann's World Columbia and Oxford Uni\ Pressis 
125 6d 

Forster, L W , Georg Rudolf Weckheilm (1584-1653) Zm Kent it n is semes 
Lebens m England (Basler Studien zur deutschen Spiachc und Liter atui, 
2 ) Basel, Schwabe Swiss fi 9 50 

George, Stefan, Poems Rendered mto English by C N Valhope and E Moi >\ itz 
London, Kegan Paul. 10$ 6 d 

Houston, G Craig, Goethe in Strassburg and Wetzlar Oxford, Blackwell 85 Gd 

Loffler, S , Johann Peter Hebei Wesen und Wurzeln semer dichtonschen Welt 
Frauenfeld, Huber Swtss fi 8 50 

Stansfield, A , Holderhn Manchester, University Press 7s 6d 

Steinberg, S. H (ed ), Fifteen German Poets from Holderhn to George. London, 
Macmillan, 1945 5s 
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The subject-matter of the hist set of verses here dealt with is concerned with many 
of the controveisies about doctrine, liturgy and discipline which laged during the 
years of the Reformation in England They reached greatest intensity durmg the 
reign of Edward VI, fanned by the zeal of Warwick, who espoused the Protestant 
cause and mcreased the persecution of the Catholics Many of the accusations 
levelled m these verses seem to indicate a date of composition during this period, 
when reform was hasty and extreme While the Oxford reformers wished mainly for 
reform of moial abuses, the later stages of the Reformation are marked by debate on 
theology and dogma, of which some of the chief points are mentioned by the writer 
of these verses The professed purpose of those reformers, such as Cianmer, who 
were not extremists, was to return to the old and true theology not obscured by the 
subtleties of medieval controversy and the commentaries of the Church Fathers and 
ancient doctors The Ten Articles of 1536 had declaied the rule of faith to be de- 
termmed by the Bible and the three Creeds, adhering to the final authority of Holy 
Scripture, and at this time Protestantism did not therefore imply a lelutation of 
Catholic doctrine In the Forty-two Articles of 1553 there is similarly no overt 
conflict with the Catholic tenet, that every truth of faith is contained m Scripture, 
implicitly or explicitly Later, however, the Protestant position is thought by 
Catholics to reject authority and substitute the hght of reason So, m verse 24, the 
Reformers are said to 


and m verse 35 to 


labor all for vanacon 
Hieiom Austen Ambros et alios spicveiunt 
far far unlyke m wurcle and opeiaeon 
Quos paties nostii nunciavei unt 

study to deprave 

All soe to leyde even as theym selfe lyst 
No law no law and yett they brag they have 
Intellectual bonum but lytle they folw Christ 


Faith, which should lead into the knowlege of divine secretness 9 (verse 11), is set 
aside when the Reformers ‘stand to reason’ and refuse the witness of ‘ patnarchys 
prophettes ne appostlus 5 (verse 12) From this accusation, which seems to imply 
a Lutheran conviction, there follows the scepticism described m verse 21, 


Consilium fecerunt consell have they take 
By reason nateirall tin wurkes to dysdayne, 

and m verses 14 and 15 the Oxford reformers had aJieady proclaimed then belief 
m ‘the playn gospell taken litter ally 9 (verse 29) Justification by faith was affirmed, 
m the Forty-two Articles, m conformity with Cianmer s own views, and the 
fervour of the versifiers tnado attacks the more extreme ltefoi nuns 

An even moie violent controversy was piovoked by the Reformer s’ \ lows on the 
Eucharist and the nature of the celebration of Mass I)ui mg the r eign of Hem y VI LI , 
the Ten Articles of 1536 had maintamedrthe Real Presence, Catholic dogma denied 

16 
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« by Zwmgli and Calvin but retained by Luther, vho diitei ed m bis opinion of the 
mode of the Real Presence, believing m Consubstantiation lathei than Tians in- 
stantiation In 1539 the Three Articles denied the substance of bi ead and v me, and 
after 1548 the heresy lay m saying that Communion in both kinds was obligatory, 
and the controversy became moie violent aftei that time After a tluoe-day 
debate on Transit bstantration. the Pi ayei Book of 1549 com pi oimsed about the 
Real Presence, but m 1553 the Foitvtwo Articles denied it, so that, as is stated in 
verse 34, 4 the holy sacramentes be had m deusion 

The Piayer Book of 1549 bioke with the Catholic doctrine of the Mass as a 
propitiatory sacrifice by forbidding the Elevation dunng the piayei of consecration, 
and it was this change to a communion service which was one of the chief causes of 
the lebellion m the west country Luthei had denied the sacrificial character of the 
service, saying that it was rathei a communion of the faithful, profiting only the 
communicant 

Of other ceremonies, these verses laise the question of baptism (verse 34) While 
the Prayer Book of 1549 had retained exorcism, anointing of the forehead, and the 
imposition of the chrism, these do not appear m the Piayei Book of 1552 The 
definition m the Forty- two Articles is Catholic, but Reformers tended to cling to the 
extreme view 

There is strong feeling m these verses about the Reformers 5 denial of pm gator \ , 
which Lutherans regarded as a myth The Ten Articles of Henry’s reign had sard 
that k the commandment of chanty, no less than the voice of Scripture, prescribes 
that we should pray for the dead As to the whereabouts of Purgatory and the 
nature of the suffering there, nothing was defined by Scripture, and these questions 
weie left to the wisdom of the Almighty’ The Forty-two Articles were more out- 
spokenly condemnatory, declaring the doctnne of the schoolmen regarding pur- 
gatory and the invocation of saints to be perniciously lepugnant to the Woid of 
God The veisifier says that his opponents are of this opinion, ‘purgatory dene they 
do forsake 5 (verse 33), and m verse 39 moie foieibly, 

What shulde thys meane but that playnly 
Hell noder hevon they non suppose 
Foi playnly they affix me no purgatory 
Ergo no soule no more than a gose 

From this conclusion follows the questionmg of penance and mode of confession 
Henry VIII had retamed auricular confession and the Ten Articles affirmed it to be 
a Divine Institution, but after 1548, while it was by no means abolished, general 
confession might be substituted for it The Articles of 1553 were silent about this 
point, but Refoimeis were against auricular confession, as these verses state 

Confession auricular, they wull non make 

but wheie and when theym selfe wul yt shall be. (\ erse 33) 

that is, not necessarily at Eastei or within time appointed, nor m their own Parish 
Church 

The Reformers 5 detestation of images, ornaments, veneration of the sauits, 
pilgrimages and fasting are also dealt with m the verses, and their stricter measures 
m the fifties rather than the attempt at compromise during Henry’s reign seem to 
be the cause of the writer's indignation The Articles of Henry’s reign had stressed 
the direction of worship, not to the material images, but to God and the saints, with 
the mediation of Christ for grace and the remission of sms After 1549 Waiwick 
ordered the destruction of images and ornaments, and the writer says the Reformers 
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say, m effect, ‘ All ys oui owne yff we wull yt sease 5 (verse 31) and seize ornamenta . 
templi 5 (verse 32) 

As regaids pilgrimages, Piotestant distrust of these, since they were m many 
cases lev aided by the remission of sms, continues and increases fiom the tune of 
Erasmus, so that 


Pylgnmage prophetable they wull non have 

Home Jeiusalem with all oder they denye (verse 29) 

On the grounds that nothing was binding which was not commanded m the Bible, 
Reformers from the eaily sixteenth century did not observe strict fast days Verse 
27 comments on this, ‘holy fast also they sett at noght J , and the third line of this 
verse implies that they would have liked to reduce the period of Lent to four weeks 
instead of seven, that days of fasting might occur less frequently The c vigilles \ the 
days of fast and abstinence preceding the four chief feasts of the year, aie dis- 
legaided, and similarly the 1 quarter tense 5 , the Ember Lays, fast days of obligation 

The concentration of these verses on these matteis of doctrine and discipline and 
the heat of the writer s opinions seem to indicate that the Reformation was well 
under way and was tending to extremes The opposition of faith, m the Catholic 
tradition, and reason points to the Reformeis, mainly nationalist m their views, 
rejecting even the doctnne of the early Reformeis m matters such as the authority 
of the Church Fathers and implying a rejection of heaven, hell and immortality 
It appeals impossible to deduce definite evidence of date from the subject-matter 
oi language the authoi may well be sharing the bitterness of feeling which 
reached such intensity after the w ay had been laid open foi Reformeis by the repeal 
of the laws against heresv under Somerset, with the rapid growth of Protestantism 
undei Waiwick If he were Richard Kaye, he may well have seen the effect of the 
Oxfoul Reformers during lus tune at Oxford m the early twenties and have become 
increasingly embitteied as he found the Reformation gathering strength 

The verses have the conventional introduction of the chanson d'aventiue device 
This is fiequently used for pious and reflective pm poses from the fourteenth century 
onwards, and persists as a popular form m the Tudor period with examples in 
Ehzabethan songbooks 1 The conventional opening is a description of the season, 
with the poet walking and meditating m a solitary place, as here, k after a dyke 5 
The elaborate description of the day and season recalls the rhetorical pattern of 
fifteenth- and early sixteenth- century English poets and of the Scottish Chaucenans 
In many examples of the chanson d'avevUw e form in English, the poet introduced 
m the opening lines is lecalled later m the poem only by the sentiment of the 
refrain This was m medieval versions often m Latin, offering a prayer for the merev 
of God oi expi essmg the emotion aioused by what he encounters m his solitary 
wandering Heie the Latin reft aui points the contrast between the devout past and 
the ungodly present, which does not comport itself k ut patres nostn nunciaveiunt’ 
This phrase appears as the fouith line of alternate verses, adapted to its context 
by variations in the conjunction, and rhyming with the Latin phiase ending the 
second line of these veises. The Latin phrases appeal to be remembered fiom the 
breviary The chief leferences are indicated m the footnotes to the text The general 
metrical pattern is of quatrains rhyming a, h , a, 6, the hues being of varying 
length 


1 See examples m England's Helicon , ed. H R Rollins, Harvard University Press, 1935. 

16—2 
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(1) What tyme the super cclestyall spore 
Send downe sweet t balmes aiomatvke 
And tytans beymes schone hoeit and clcie 
And every tre coveit with levvys th> eke 

(2) Alone as I walkyt aftei a dyke 
Timor et tiemoi buper mo vonorunt 1 

To here so stnmge newys and none so well to lyko 
Vt patres nosti i nuiieiavenmt 2 * 4 

(3) Merveles we so but nuracules non 

Off psude-piophettes 1 and blvendo balam 1 the bold 

Moyses w r o lack and helese 5 \s gon 

And nathan the prophet that the tiewth told 

(4) The wiehe Ivyng davyth blamyd mony a fold 6 
Ecce immici tui domine sonuerunt 7 

Mervel yt ys thou can tlu vengeance hold 
Yt patres nostri nuneiaverunt 

(5) Oft have we knowen and held or thys 
The infinite gudness of the gud god 

Thy marcie inestymable thi wurkes wunderwos 
The sharpness also of thi smart i ode 

(6) The thrall of the egyptions that aftei the pepull rode 
In mari rubio submersi sunt 8 

With meny oder moe in the v r orde [sic] abrode 
Quos paties nostn nunciaveiunt 

(7) Ismaell amaleefi and geball 

Moab agaiern with wayward Anion 
Assui w ith madian and other no small 
Gyzer and J abm slayn at syson 

(8) Oryb and zebe with lyke mony moe 
Vt stercor m end or desperieiunt 
Zobed and salmana be deed and goyne 
Yt patres nostri nuneiaverunt 0 

(9) Strange be thi wurkes and past all reason farro 
Sore be the strokes and were when they lyght 
Foole of all fooles wel call hym I dai 

That wrastelyth therewith so immesse ys thi myght 

(10) Passing all knowlege that evei came to light 
Fides ys sufficient to know all thi wurkes unwont 
yff fayth be not stydfast w r e can never know aryght 
Que patres nostri nuneiaverunt 

(11) Fayth I say must us induce 

unto the knowlege of divme secretness 

how be yt fayth they refuse 

And stand to reason and wull no wytness 


1 Cf Psalm liv (Hebrew Iv), 6 ‘Timor et 
tremor venerunt super rae 5 

2 Cf Psalm xlm (Hebiew xhv), 2 ‘patios 
nostri annuntiaverunt nobis ’ Vanations of this 
phrase are used passim 

8 Cf Wychf, Selected Worls, ii, 394 ‘And pcs 
newe ordns ben clepid of Cj ist pseudoprofetis \ 
and Lydgate, Assembly of the Gods , 708 ‘ Pseudo 
prophetes, false sodomytes ’ 

4 Numbers, xxn-xxiv 

5 2 Kings 6 2 Samuel, xu 

7 Cf Psalm ixxxn (Hebrew Ixxxm), 3 

‘ Quorum ecce immici tui sonuerunt * 

8 Cf Exodus xv, 4 ‘ Electi prmcipes ejus 
submersi sunt in man rubro ’ 


9 For these icfeiences, cf Psalm lxxxn 
(Hcbicw Ixxxm), 7-12 

Tabeinacula Idumaeoium et Ishmelitac 
Moab et Agarem, 

Gebal, et Ammon, et Amaloc alienigenao cum 
habitantibus Tyrum 

Etemm Assur vemt cum ilhb lacti sunt m 
ad]utonum filnb Lot 

Fac lUib bicut Madian et Sisaiae sicut Jabm 
m toriente Cisson 

Disperierunt m Endor facti sunt ut stercus 
terrae 

Pone prmcipes eoium sicut Oieb, et Zeb, et 
Zebee et Salmana Omnes prmcipes eorum 
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(12) Off patriarchy's propliettes ne appostlus 
martyrs ne confessois nor oder qm probi sunt 
Off lawes ne of customes of long processes 
Que patres nostri nuneiaverunt 

(13) Evermore they imagyne all that they can 
To avoyde the sequense of thi awncant name 
What and my fader were hangyd they sey 
Shall that byend me to folw the same 

(14) But when wull they heyle the halt or the lame 
Or speke all languages que non didicerunt 

No dowt they lack grace suche thynges to frame 
Que patres nostri nuneiaverunt 

(15) What were they they saye but men as we be 
The lawes and customes that dyd begyne 
What reason had they wyt or mgme 

more than oder have that came of Adams kynne 

(16) Shulde we then trowe theyme and know not wheryn 
Spirat ubi vult spmtus 1 et hu teneni sunt 2 

may not we jugement gyff enow so gud therm 
Quod patres nostri non nuneiaverunt 

(17) The trwth wos hyd tyll now they say 
And broght by theyme to light only 
Yett can not I rede nor I wot they 
That Chust our savioure did make a lye 

(18) Ego sum veritas thos sayd he 3 
Opera que facio de me perhibent 4 
my fader also that hyder send me 
Vfc patres nostri nuneiaverunt 

(19) What ys moie to trust than publyke fame 
What more of trewth than playn evydence 

now wull they no oder but what theyme selfe frame 
And to the holy mayster they gyff no credienee 

(20) Thy sentes and thy sayenges they hang m susspence 
per gladium as men qui non credidenmt 

They crave and thei fasse all after a noder sense 
Quam patres nostri nuneiaverunt 

(21) Consilium fecerunt conseil have they take 5 
By reason naterrall thi wurkes to dysdayne 
Sanctos tuos domine 5 and of thi sayntes to make 
Stocks of tre and stone ydolles of wurshyppe vayne 

(22) show playn 6 

Schevyd bv lyke ymages quales hu fuerunt 
Thi servantes and thi sayntes for thi fayth slayne 7 
Et patres nostri nuneiaverunt 

(23) Mony be the wurkes unto this day© found 
For vertuse mcrese by morahzation 

Off sondre holy doctois by mspiracon compond 
but now our nu fangulares 8 wull non of this facion 


1 Of John in, 8 ‘ spiritus ubi vult spuat * 

a Cf ibid verso 12 ‘Si terrena di\i vobis, et 
non creditis quomodo, si dixero vobis caclestia 
cicdetis v * 

3 Cf ibid xiv, 6 ‘Dixit ei Jesus, “Ego sum 

via, et ventas, et vita” * 

'Cf ibid v, 36 ‘ ipsa opera, quae ego 

facio, testimonium perhibent de me 5 


5 Cf Psalm lxxxu (Eebiew lxxxin), 4 ‘Super 
populum tuum maligna veiunt consilium et 
eogitaverunt adversus sanctos tuos ’ 

6 Top hne shaved oil 

7 Cf Matthew xxm 

8 Cf Chaucer, Sqmte's Tale , 610. The usual 
foim of the noun is 6 newfanglist ’ 
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(24) Besely they labor and all for vauaoon 
Hierom Austen Ambros et alios sprev crunt 
fai far nil lyke m mu do and operacon 
Quos patres nostri nunciaveiunt 

(25) Far unlykc tho olde custom© god livm sclfo knowvth 
And who so attondith and matkyt their dodos 

Ex fructibus comm oognoscct is eos 1 
And better e\idenee 1 thvnko no man iedos 


(26) Blyende and lame ys hejlyn in tlieir nedos 
Churches byeld they non qui to odemnt 2 

XJt semmant su* metent 3 no come but pla\ne wedes 
Hoc patres nostri nunciaverunt 

(27) And holy fast also they sett at noght 
Noder the vigil les ne c hater tense 

In to nil paites the lent they wold have broght 
An m conclusyon cleyne dryvon hense 

(28) Off cenmonye fastes they make lrse pretense 
In viis tuis non ambulaverunl 1 

And all to adnull the legal 1 long sense 
Que patres nostri nunciaverunt 

(29) P>lgumage piophetable they wull non have 
Rome Jciusalem with all odei they denvo 
Pieehyng and toa< hyng holin' they depia\e 
But tlic plavn gospel l takon htfeiallv 


(30) YeU did out sa\iour dcclaie \ t moralve 
Edo nobis domino parabolam 5 hune dixonmt 
And so he (lid expound e yt unto thoyme oponly 
Vt patres nostri nunciaverunt 

(31) Dei sanctuarmm they crye with open mouth 
possideamus 6 lott us now possesso 

from cyst unto west from north unto south 
All ys our owne yff we wull yt soaso 

(32) Omamenta temph juels more and lass 
What shuld they do there cito peiieinnt 
Anathema feyre they not noi god how they displeso 
Quern patres nostn non nunciaverunt 


(33) Confession auricular synes they wull non make 
but where and when theym self© wul yt shall be 
penance also purgatory clene they do forsake 
Only they admit yt shall be ryght easy 

(34) Baptym and anoyntment they save be not the thynges necessary 
Ordo et relligio obpobrio pal am sunt 

Thus the holy sacramentes be bad m derision 
Que patres nostn haud mmciavenmt 

(35) Lex by man posityve they study to deprave 
All soe to leyde even as theym selfe lyst 

Ho law no law and yott they brag they have 
Intellectum bontim but lytlo they folw Christ 


1 Cf, Matt, vn, 20 Tgitur ox fiuctibus eorum 
cognoscetis eos * 

2 Cf Psalm Ixxm (Hebrew lxxiv), 4 ‘Et 
glonati sunt qui oderunt te * 

3 Cf. Gal vi, 8 ‘ Quae enim senunavent bomo, 
haee et metet * 

4 Cf Psalm cxvin (Hebrew cxix), 3 4 Non 


emm qui opeiantur miquitatem in uils ojus 
ambulaverunt 9 

5 Matt vn, 20 ‘Respondens autom Petius 
dixit ei Edissere nobis paiabolam istam 9 

6 Cf Psalm lxxxu (Hebrew lxxxni), 13 ‘ Qm 
dixerunt Haereditate possideamus Sanc- 
tuanum Dei.* 
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(36) The piophett 1 sayeth playnly and liym we may trust 
Tntellectus bonus est omnibus enim qui faeiunt 2 

To saye well and do nowght with the turnyng of a fyst 
Hoc patres nostri non nimciaverimt 

(37) Example non se I that may© do gud m theyme 

nor yett the selfe wurdes that our saviour ehrist sayd 

vos eritis mi testes m Jerusalem 

History non familier to tlieym can not be layd 

(38) In their owne oppenion yt may not be agayne sayd 
Sicut equus et mulus tamen mtellexerunt 

Theire owne reason ys best and wurst when truth ys weyd 
Quam patres nostri nunciaverunt 

(39) What shulde thys mean© but that playnly 
Hell nodei hevon they non suppose 

for playnly they affiime no purgatory 
Ergo no soule no moie than a gose 

(40) In mv conseat vt fully they piopose 

To die as brute bestes que non resurgunt 

And to lyeff m like maner now as the wordle gose 

Vt patres nostri nunciaverunt 

(41) Now giaeiose god of thi mere gudness 
Beholde the peple se how thei syke 
Convert that vanytye the fayth to encresse 
Or els to loose all 1 feyie thou art lyke 

(42) I wolde be peticionar theym thou shulde not stryko 
Verum et preces demohte simt 

Thy wyll be fulfyllyde m theyme that thou myslyke 

Que patres nostri nunciaverunt hms 


II 

The second set of verses deals with the common stock, populai fiom medieval times 
well into the Elizabethan penod, of gnomic veise, proveibs and 1113 unctions con- 
cerning behaviour Parallels of this kind of literature can be found m such collec- 
tions as Skeat’s Em ly English Pwveibs or JDyboski’s edition for the Early English 
Text Society of Richaid Hill’s commonplace book Lyly’s Letter to Philautxis in 
Euphues and Polomus’s advice to Laeites are m the same vein, though more 
biased by self-interest 

The veises follow the alphabetical order of the first woid of each verse and there 
is no oiganization by subject-matter There is positive advice concerning the 
pursuit of knowledge, the cultivation of liberality, courtesy, gaiety, grace and 
the good manners ‘which maketh man’, thrift and content m domestic life There 
are the prohibitions, the shunning of those evils which are the offspring of the Seven 
Deadly Sms and conti ary to the Chnstian commandments — stnfe, sloth, lecheiy, 
envy, pride and covetousness There aie observations on the vicissitudes of life 
Fortune’s wheel may turn, but xecovery is possible for the honest man Poverty 
is to be prefened above riches, because, as another poet, one of the ‘uncertain 
authors’ 111 Tott-el’s Miscellany , says, ‘Who climbs to raigne with kings may rue his 
fate full sore’ The authoi lias a warning like that of Polomus against false hi ends 
To point all this and to make both pi ecept and prohibition moi e uigent, there is the 
ever-present fear of death, and the verses end with a final couplet, a prayer tor 
salvation from sin and damnation 


1 David 


2 Psalm cx 
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The sentiments aie teiselv expiessed m limning couplets with two couplets to 
each letter of the alphabet, except for A, which has tom The mtiodin toi \ fom- 
lmed stanza to the whole poem rhymes a , 6, a , b The \eises foi (5, 1) and E were 
probably on the missing page, and there are no veises for d, IT, W or Z 

Here foloyth a piopei tretyse 
Although© vt goo by a b e 
yet m yt gud reason ys 
Rede yt over and ye shall se 

And thou wyst what thyng vt- weio 
A Conyng to ierne and with the to here 
Thou woldyst ne\ er myspend an houre 
For of all tresure eonyng ys flowre 
Yff thou wylt lyve m peace and rest 
here and se and saye the best 
where evei thou be m bow re or hall 
be curtys and mery honest and libeiall 

Beware my son ever of had I wyst 
B hard ys to know who oen may trust 
A trusty freynd ys hard to fyend 
non ys more fain than oen unkyend 

[Two pages = foiu quatrains lost here C, D and E of these verses, and the first, 
piobably dealing with Hectoi, of the Nine Worthies ] 

Felesliyp the with theyme that be honest 
F And they wull of the report the best 
for as the pioveibe doyth specifye 
Lyke wull to lyke m yche cumpany 

Grace and gud maners makyth a man 
G whobegoen ys he that no gud can 
Better yt ys to have vertu & eonyng 
Than to be lewd with the ryches of a kyng 

Hevy of hert loke that thou not be 
H lett honest cumpany conforth the 

Iff thou be troubled with mconvenyenee 
Arme the alwaye with inward pacienc© 

Inure the with theyme that be wyse 
I Than to ryches thou shalt arryse 

Iff fortune thence the to poverty© caste 
By wysdome reeoverance maye be had at the last 

Kepe vertu with vertu and groe to grace 
K And from the pore turn© not thi face 
thynk on thy endyng as nye as thou can 
Thou knowyst not how where nor whan 

Love best thy lord god and creator 
L and as thy self© love thy nebor 

Dysdayne no man thow he have offendyt 
The best of us all sum tyme may be amendyt 

Make of thys world not to moche trust 
M The ryches theroff wyll turn© to dust 

whan thou hast gathered al that thou maye 
Thou shal depart and knowst not what waye 

Nye not thi nebor m wurde nor dede 
N But glad to farther hym with al thy sped© 

Where love and frenshyp with neborse ys had 
The dwellers there be joyfully bestad 
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Other mennys guds by wrong do not use 
0 by false wytnesse do no man accuse 
Sclander no man never for no evyl wyll 
Off well sayeng eummyth never yll 

Proudnesse in hert loke that thou eschew 
P pride will make hys master commonly to rew 
with thy estate be ever content 
And kepe thy houshold after thy rent 

Questyon not besely of no tythynges 
Q All troath lyeth not m tythynges 
And medull not of thi privie business 
A great medlar ys ofttimes restless 

Ruly thyselfe alwaye after thyne estate 
R Excesse commonly doyth sone abate 
bewar ryot for yt ys a shrew 
and with cunnyn robbers medle but few 

Stryve not with thi better lest thou have the worse 
S Sryve [^c] not with thi felw lest yt cost thi puise 
To stryve with tin subiect yt were great shame 
Therfoie lyve quyetly and gyet the a gud name 

Turmoyle not to moche for wordly ryches 
T nor yet be to slouthfull in thy business 
An unthryft ys he that spendyth m vayne 
And to moche anygard ys but a vilayne 

Vyces oft hen comyng of lechery e 

V Of comyn brothels beware the trechery 
For as meat and drynke ys kyendly sustenance 
So ought you of nature to have the governance 

Xyle fro thi howse al rancor noyse and strive 
X Accordyng to reason love well thy wyeff 
Within thy howse apply e thy busyness 
And kepe thy servants evei from ydulnes 

Yeve thy selfe to vertuse exercyse 

Y In redyng of bookcs wheryn vertu lyse 
yt ys a vertu above al thyng 
To be occupyed with vertu conyng or lernyng 

J esu for thy endless mercy and thy bytter passion 
Save us fro syn and shame and endless dampnacion 1 

Oxford J • Gr Milne 

London Elizabeth Sweeting 

1 On the margins of a copy of Bartholomaeus Anglicus’ De propnetatibus rerum, 1488, m the 
library of Coi pus Chnsti College, Oxford, see also MLR xl (April 1945), 85-9 




4 A FORREST TRAGAEDYE TN VAGUNIUM' 

1 The Attilor ami the MS 

William Percy was the thud but second survi\imr son of the eighth earl of 
N 01 thumberland and heir piesumptive to his hiothei the ninth eail until 1602, 
when the earl's eldest surviving son was bom William's birth is generally dated 
1575, but w r as more piobabh m 1573, as his father m a letter, dated 1573, says that 
his wife is pregnant, 1 and m the famous law-suit of 1068, m which James Peicv 
the trunk-maker of Dublin claimed to be hen male of the Peicy family, part of 
the defence lested on the fact that Rxchaid, one of William's younger brothers, 
w r as born m 1575 2 William .went up to Oxford m 1589 and w r as a student at 
Gloucester Hall, now r Worcester College, but took no degree His only published 
work was issued m 1594, a sequence of Sonnets to the Fewest Coelia He lived most 
of his life at Oxford, and in his last years, during the siege, he made three copies 
of the plays that he wiote m his young manhood some fifty years before Two of 
the MSS contam also a series of epigiams dated 1610, but covering the years 
1594-1610 The third MS is incomplete, bieakmg off m the middle of a plav, it 
is undated, but theie is an allusion m it to 1 (>44- William Peic\ died m 1648 
One of the complete MSS is now in the Huntmuton Lihiav\ in California, it 
is dated 1647 The incomplete MS and the other complete MS , dated 1646, are 
m the MS hbraiy at .Vlnwick Castle All the quotations in this papei aie horn the 
1646 MS at Alnwick Some years ago 1 had permission to lead m Alnw ick ( Vistlo 
Library, and there I made a study of William Perc\ s MSS , while at the same time 
Piofessor Hillebrand of (Jibana Umveisity, Illinois, was studying the cop\ m the 
Huntington Libraiy, and kindly gave me much help and mfoimation In The 
Huntington Library Quarterly, i, no 4, July 1938, p 409, Piofessoi Ilillebtand 
published a summary of the plot of A Fonest Tioga edge m Vacuum m, but ho did 
not enter into the questions of the sources and allusions 

II The Churls 

William Percy’s plays have practically no literary value, but they have considerable 
social interest, as they reflect the manners, the mteiests and the gossip of the 
period 1601-3 They also claim study as the only survivmg works of a nobleman 
authoi, and give us some idea of what the lost plays of William Stanley, Earl of 
Derby, for example, may have been like 

A Foirest Tmgaedye m Vacunmm is dated 1602 and is Percy’s only tragedy 
The most interesting part of it is the chorus, which shows signs of Italian influence 
Percy tells us himself in his epigrams that he learnt Italian at Oxfoid, and the 
play is the outcome of these studies The prologue and chorus are derived from 
a magnificent entertainment called II Sacnficio produced m 1531 bv the Academy 
of the Intronati (Thunder-struck) of Sienna It opened with a sacrifice to Cupid, 
at which the members of the Academy bew r ailed their unsuccessful love alhurs 
and made offerings of sonnets upon the god’s altar This was followed by the 
comedy GV Ingannati (The Deceived) about a brothei and sistei who were exactly 
alike, from winch, through various mtermediaries, Shakespeare derived the plot 

1 Be Eonblanque, Annals of the House of Percy , n, p 154 

2 Ibid n, pp 210-12, 365, 486 
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> of Twelfth Night An account of the whole enteitamment was published m 
4537 1 

The opening of A Fonest T/agaedye is adapted fiom II Saoificio , but Pdcy 
substituted tiagic lovers of legendai}^ fame for the members of the Academy, and 
the means by which they ended their lives foi the sonnets ofteied on the altar 
of Cupid At the end of the first act there is the dnection 

Tiansitus Chon 

They met and mtermixt Man and Woman, Woman and Man, betweene each their 
Fyles, waites playing on as they passed along 

Aftei each of the other acts there is a similar Transit ns Chon with the waits 
playing During their ti ansitus there are tw r o choruses marked I and II Each 
lover m turn has a few lines on the power of love, on his or her own stoiy, 01 a 
comment on the play Either chorus I or chorus II (usually I) is m four -line verses, 
of which each lover in turn speaks one The othei chorus is distributed megularly 
among them At the end of the second chorus the consort is knocked up 5 , that 
is, the signal is given for the orchestra to play, from which it appears that the play 
lequned tivo orchestras, the w r axts and the consort The most important point 
about the chorus is that the music was to play while its members spoke then lines, 
as this is an early example of lecitativo at a time when it was beginning as ail 
experiment m Italy and was almost unknown m England William Peicv was 
a friend of Thomas Campion, and exchanged epigrams with him Campion’s 
masque foi the first mamage of Loid Hay m 1G07 is of gieat inteiest m the 
development of English opeia on account of the Italian influence shown m it 
Ten years later, m 1617, Lord Hay gave a masque m honour of the French am- 
bassador, Love 1 8 Made Men , written and composed by Nicholas Lamer, in which 
‘the whole masque w r as sung after the Italian mannei, stylo recitative" ‘It is 
possible 5 , E J Dent writes, 'that Lord Hay was moie than usually interested in 
music, since Campion’s masque to celebiate his marriage is also exceptional in its 
musical importance ' 2 Lord Hay's second wife, whom he married m 1617, was 
William Percy’s niece Lucy, the Earl of Northumberland’s second daughtci In 
1602 Lord Hay w r as a mere commoner m Scotland, and Lucy was a child of two, 
but that Campion’s friend William Percy was already experimenting with Italian 
lecitativo is a link m the development of opera m England 

Percy seems to have written his plays for amateur performance m the household 
of his brother the Earl of Northumberland, but he had an ambition that they 
should be acted m public by the Children of Paul’s, one of the companies of boy 
actors which were the fashionable whim of the moment round about 1600 In the 
stage directions of his plays dated 1601-3 he carefully puts on lecoid the alterations 
which would be necessary for production at Paul’s, w r heie he could not have the 
elaborate effects and properties which he loved Foi Paul's, he notes, the double 
chorus must be left out, and instead, Anthony and Cleopati a appeal* between the 
scenes as commentators, speaking only a few lines of the full choruses 

The MS of the play opens with a full but very involved description of the 
characters and setting, it was one of Percy’s defects that he could not write plain 
English 

The title of the play is either ‘A Country Tiagaedye m Vacumum or Cupid's 
Sacrifice 5 or 1 2 A Fonest Tragaedye in Vacumum or Loves Sacrifice 5 Vacumum is 


1 Tweljth Night , The New Cambudge Shakcspeaie, p \n 

2 E J Dent, The Foundations of English Opeia, pp 2, S, 21, 26, 29, 43 
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\1 Foi rest Ti a<ja (dye i n 1 V/c u n i a m ’ 


the name of the nna^man count i\ vvheie the action takes ]>Ia< e 1 Aftei the title 
in the MS theie is as usual a quotation 

fc%ie\ us Amm doouit sot loium sanguine Fraties 
Commai ulmo maims, eiudohs tu quoq , Fratei, 

Ciudolis Frutei inugis* an Pner Impiobus die 1 
Inmiobus die Puei, eiudelis tuquou , Fratoi 

Ft* 8 Vn g 


The Guinns oj the Persons 


The Presenter 

Tiemeho 

Fuh ia 2 

Floumel 

Amadour 

Aftiamo 

Vasco 

Rhodaghond 
Ciodio 
SLr Jeptes 
Livio 

Sohier 
A viccar 

A Vision of Three Mourneis 
Women 5 
The Chorus 


A Knight appareld in gieene and with wood kmf 
wife unto Tremeho 
Then daughter and Hene 

A Fiench lord a man perfectly grown about some fifty 

Fremd to Tiemeho 

Pago to Amadour 

w r aitmg woman to Flonmcl 3 

A Puisne Gentleman a yonger Brother, An Italian 
a scholler 

An old servant, m Black velvet. And in long-thick- 
short -white -gray e Haire His character 
steward unto Amadour 
with long staff, short cloak and Habit 


Note Thus for Poules A Countiye Tiagaedy m Vacumum Foi Actois A Forrest 
Tiagaedy m Vacimium by reason of their seveiall two chorus, The one but Private the 
other most Magnificent videimt Act ores utriusq generis de smguhs mde ( onectis 

The P/ ope/ tics 

Tremelioes Castell, Afframoes Mamioui, Su Clodioos Desmono Ouer the imdde 
doore m capitall letters Cupids Groue, with a little Cupid oiect upon an Altar sub Dio, 
and deckt with sundry Boughs and Kmds of f ruitos Next Amadou 1 s Garden A Canopie 
with chaire and cushion of state within him, And with a veluet stoole b> without the 
canopie A cupbord with Faire limion couerd by Amadours Garden The Title aloft and 
aboue, A Forrest Tragaedy m Vacumum or Cupids (Sacrifice one of the Two, tho first 
m respect of Roome for the Scene Two opposite seatos for the choms Men and women 
Lastly, if you may not for company, you may then leaue tho scyd cupbord couerd with 
lmnen (Albeit it will shewn more stately and Tragicall m the last Tragick Act) And passe 
ouer the stage with the liuery of Plate but, as you may both alter, as also obsoiue m 
beginning of the Fifth Act of this tragaedye Thus for some if so it shall happen. Finally 
the stage well deckt wuth greene boughs 

Introitus Chon 

Here Enterd Eight Paramours Men and women with a song, All crownd with ghirlonds 
of Myrtle, bearing each m Procession the seuerall Instrument of their deaths, Cleopatia, 
Dido, [Artemisia] Sophomsba, 4 Porcia with Aspes, Sword, Mazer, Burning coales, 
Anthony, Narcissus, That Athenian who went imamed for cause of Enormity of the 
Fact, and Iphis, with Dagger, Looking glasse, Els pourmg ouer Forme of a greene well 


1 In act v, scene iv, we aie told that the xuler 
of the country is Guasto Duke of Vacumum and 
that the noblemen who attend him are Camillo, 
Bentivole, Lepido, Colhnio, Oismo, Novoli, 
Gonsaguna, Columna, Flamimo, from which it 
might appear that Vacumum was an Italian 

duchy, but Ciodio is distinguished from the rest 

of the cast as an Italian, and Italian is one of the 

languages which Jeptes might, but does not, 


teach Floumel The situation of Vacumum must 
therofoie lemam unknown 

2 Lollia m tho 1044 MS 

3 Rhodaghond is a black slave girl 

4 The alteration of Sophomsba foi Aitemesia 
seems to be a belated compliment to J ohn Mars ton, 
probably made by Percy when he copied tho play 
m his old age Percy’s play The Faery Pastorall 
shows traces of Marston’s influence 
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stuck about with white Daphodilles (whither the better) And Venus well earned Idole 
vborne m the armes of the Athenian, And An Hempen Halter by Iphis After followd 
the Presenter with Plot of the Tragaedy They offered then seuerall Instruments on 
Cupid his Altai, The Presenter Ins Plot, In mannei of an Inuocation Muffled m a cloake 
of black veluet, copious Bayes about his Hatt and Red Buskins upon his Legges The 
rest kneeling all about him 

The chorus smgs a song to Cupid, aftei which the Presentei explains who they 
aie and what their symbols mean He also announces the scene and the names of 
the prmcipal characters m the tragedy, then offers a prayer to Cupid on behalf of 
l oui Poet', the author of the play 

The Direction 

Here the chorus tooke their Places on either syde the stage, The Presenter remaynmg 
as Prologue after he had placed all their Things on Cupid Ins Altar 

The chorus make their transitus between the scenes of the play, commenting 
and moralizing upon the action At the end, when the stage is strewn with corpses, 
there is the dnection 

Accubitus Chori 

Here they tooke all away not before 

‘Accubitus’ means ‘reclining at table’, which indicates that the choius at this 
pomt grouped themselves lound the table that was brought m at the beginning of 
the scene This movement would screen the removal of the bodies by the stage 
attendants 

Theie follows a scene between the Presentei and the Chorus, m which they 
discuss the faults of the play This must have been suggested to Peicy by an 
event m dramatic histoiy which took place when he was at Oxford At Shrovetide 
1591/2 theie w'ere peiformed at Christ Church, Oxford, three Latin plays, two of 
them, Rivaled , a comedy, and Ulysses Reduv , a tiagi- comedy, by William Gager, 
and the thud Seneca’s Hippolytus with additions by Gagez Aftei the peifotmanccs 
of the thiee plays on three consecutive nights there was a ‘device’, by Gagei, in 
which there appeared Momus, ‘a carper and a pmcher at all tlunges that are done 
with any opinion of veil doomge’, who criticized and ndiculed the three plays, 
and attacked acting and plays in general Then came an Epilogus Responsivus’ 
m which the criticisms of Momus were answered, and Momus himself was held up 
to ridicule This device very much offended John Ramolds of Queen’s College, 
a puritan who disapproved of all plays, including those acted m colleges He had 
refused to be present at the Shrovetide performances, and believed that Gager 
meant to caricature him as Momus From this there resulted a long and bitter 
controversy over academic drama 1 Pei cy must have known all about tins , he does 
not enter into the general question, but m imitation of Gager he makes his chorus 
conduct a literary debate on the play In the professional theatie at this time 
(1602) Jonson had introduced a fashion for making a group of characteis comment 
on the play, but this was usually the prologue, not the epilogue, the professional 
dramatists having probably discovered that audiences will not wait for a discussion 
after the play is over The following passage is Percy’s apology for the chorus 

[Objector] Has brought a Chorus of too greate Presence for a crew e of Pones tors 

[Defender] Not much a miss© it is he has so Habitarimt Dli quoq ttylvas 

[Objector] But wheie has he inserted any one morrall saying to edify e his audience 
by 9 say againe. Lords and Ladyes. 

1 Boas, University Drama m the Tudor Aqe , pp 197, 203, 233-48 
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C A Forrest Tragaedye m Vacumum 5 

[Defender] Each scene beares its Morallity m its self 

[Objector] Nay, nay, where but any one signification of them’ say. 

[Defender] Enow of them in the chorus you might haue obserud 

The piesenter then speaks the epilogue and the chorus goes out 

E xitus Ghon 

Here the chorus went furth with a song, All making their obeysaunce to Cupids 
altar At their goings furth, The Piesenter gomg befoie them and bearing up, in his 
armes, the little Idole of the God, which he had taken from off the Altar, The chorus 
all standing up an end, till he had perfourmed the seruice, and had deliuered to each 
their seuerall and former offrings 

III. Sources oe the Majn Plot 

The main plot of A Forrest Tragaedye is an adaptation of the first novel of the 
fourth day m Boccaccio’s Decameron The story was first dramatized m England 
under the name of Gismonde of Salerne in Love by the gentlemen of the Inner 
Temple, wheie it was acted m the winter of 1567-8 It was in five acts, each act 
being written by a different author, act iv was composed by Christopher Hatton, 
and it is curious to remember that William Percy believed his father to have been 
murdered by Hatton’s orders This is a reminder that Elizabethan tragedies of 
blood were not so very remote fiom real hfe The author of the last act was Bobeit 
Wilmot, who pubhshed a revised veision of the play m 1591 with the title of 
Tancred and Gismunda A MS of the ongmal play exists, but William Peicy is 
moie likely to have known the published version 

Gismonde of Salerne in Love had a chorus of four, and also elaboiate dumb shows 
between the acts, fiom which Percy took the themes of his choiuses Cupid spoke 
the prologue, boastmg of his power and cruelty, with many classical examples. 
Percy used this and also the choruses in act I, scene m, a lament ovei reversals 
of foitune, act n, scene in, examples of faithful lovers of old, including Queen 
Artemise and Porcia, act n, scene i, more boasting by Cupid of his power and of 
the tragedy he is causing, act iv, scene iv, praise of moderate and faithful love 
In Gismonde , act iv, scene i, Megara rose out of Hell to denounce disaster upon the 
house, with many classical examples, this must have suggested the incident m 
A Forrest Tragaedye, act iv, scene vi, when 'Three Mourners m black gowns and 
Hoodes 5 appear fiom Erebus to Fulvia and Jeptes to prophesy ‘the fall and rootly 
Extirpation of your high stemme and family’ Fulvia ’s last speech m A Forrest 
Tragaedye has a strong resemblance to Gismonde ’s m the same circumstances 
Boccaccio s novella had already been dramatized m Italy by Antonio Cammelh, 
who m 1499 wrote the first Italian tragedy Filostrato e Panfila , acted at Ferrara, 
which has the same plot The English play was taken directly from Boccaccio and 
not from this play, but Percy seems to have known the Italian tragedy, as he takes 
from it the important detail that the lovers were betrayed by a discontented 
servant, instead of then intrigue being discovered merely by chance 
In the Italian tragedy of Filostrato e Panfila , King Tancred is replaced by 
Demetno, Bang of Thebes, and his daughter’s name is Panfila instead of Gismunda 
The lover is called Filostrato and, as in Boccaccio’s story, he is a young man below 
Panfila m station, a mere servant In both the English plays he is a nobleman 
Demetno shows particular kmdness to Filostrato, and commends him to Panfila, 
as m A Fonest Tragaedye Tremeko is the particular friend of Afiramo In act n, 
Filostrato confides his assignation with Panfila to Tindaro, a discontented courtier 
In order to be revenged upon Demetrio by brmgmg about the dishonour of his 
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daughter, Tmdaro reveals to Filostiato the secret of the vault beneath her chamber 
'In act m Pandeio, the King's secretary, is alarmed by a dream that two harpies 
defiled the palace and surrounded it with blood, and the Three Fates speak a choius 
on the theme of 'All are born to die 5 , while m act v Panfila has a vision of Filo- 
strato’s fate These scenes may have contributed to Percy’s act iv, scene vi 1 

The chief alteiation that Percy made m the story was to change the trio of 
fathei , daughter and lover into the more commonplace triangle of husband, wife 
and lover, Tremeho, Fulvia and Aftranio Fulvia confides her secret to Bhodaghond, 
the black slave gul, without realizing that she has put herself into the girl’s power 
Latei she flies into a rage with Bhodaghond, and boxes her eais, m revenge the 
slave contrives that Tremeho shall be present at the lovers’ meetmg 

This is, of course, the great scene of the play Tremeho enters expecting to find 
Afiramo, but as the 100m is empty he resolves 

I’ll lap me in the canopie and steale 
A gratefull noone-tyde shrmbei till hee come. 

The direction is 

He folded his heade in the canopie and sat on the stoole without the Canopie, leaning 
his heade on the Cushion within that lay ouerthwart the chaire 2 

Fulvia and Aftranio enter, and then conversation leaves no doubt of the relations 
between them Presently theie is the direction 

Here he layd him on the Flooie withm the Canopie along in Fulvia’s lap, which done 
Fulvia sung the song that Followes 

This song begins with the only two musical lines which Peicy ever wrote 3 Aftei 
one has struggled through his harsh blank veise, they come as an absolute shock of 
sui prise The lest of the song does not attain their level, but it is much more 
musical than most of Percy’s songs 

Sleepe all my so rr owes m thy closed eyes, 

Sleepe on, sweet Loue, till I shall bid awake, 

The totall Treasure, of my comfoit, lyes 
Within the circles of my Loue his wake. 

Unto thyself a pleasant slumber take 
Till I shall bid my loue arrise and wake. 


1 Cunhffe, Early English Classical Tragedies, 
pp xxiv-ix, lxxxvi-ix, 165, 167, 175, 182-3, 
210-12 

2 The description of this scene m the c argument 
of the play’ in the prmted version of Tancted and 
Gismunda is as follows 4 [Gismunda] gave [her 
lover] to understand a convenient way for their 
desired meetmg, thiough an old forgotten vaut, 

one mouth whereof opened dnectly under hei 
chamber floore Into this vaut when she was one 
day descended for the conveyance of her lover, 
her father m the meane season (whoes only joy 
was m his daughter) came to her chamber Not 
finding her there, and supposing her to have 

ben walked abrode for her disporte, he sate him 
downe at hei beddes fote, and covered his head 
with the cortme, myndmg to abide and rest 
theie till her returne She, nothing knowing of 
this hei father’s unseasonable commg, brought 


up her lover out of the cave to hei chamber 
There her father, espiemg then secret love, and 
he not espied of them, was upon the sight stnken 
with marvellous grefe 5 

On the stage the arrangement must have been 
that Fulvia’s chair was set m the small cuitamed 
space called the canopy, which it almost filled 
A long cushion lay across the chair with its ends 
hangmg down on each side Tiemcho’s stool was 
just outside the canopy When he sat on it he was 
able to lean his head on the end of the cushion 
projecting fiom the chan, while at the same time 
he diew the curtain of the canopy round him so 
that he was invisible to the lovers when they 
enteied later 

3 The metre is that of George Peek’s 4 His 
golden locks time has to silver turned’, Poly- 
hymnia, 1590 
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‘A Forrest Tragaedye m Vacumum ’ 

My care is past, if lie shall doe but well, 

My weale will grow© if he shall rest m Peace, 

My Peace will stand if he my loue light spell, 

The spell I proue if he do think of no release, 

For would I rathei the whole world forgo© 

Then that he in lapse should leaue me so 

Come louely Loue and rest thee m my Armes, 

As I shall thee, ne’er Snulax Crocus bound. 

Thy hed lay free, in lap, from all Alaimes, 

That may thee fright through Feaie or sudden Stound, 

But now, my Loue, awake, I giue thee free. 

So kisse me too in homage of the fee 

Then they bid each other farewell 

The direction is 

They being departed both, Tremelio starteth furth the canopie and speakes as 
followes m furious and revengfull sort 

Tremelio pui sues Afframo to the forest, where the scene opens with a long 
soliloquy addressed by Afframo dnectly to the audience, ‘fair© Gentlemen ’ 1 There 
is then a short Echo scene, Afframo calling to Echo, which he always calls ‘Ech”, 
and Tremelio in the character of Echo, making ominous replies Finally, Tremelio 
murders the unsuspicious Afframo, and according to the stage direction ‘loosed 
his Breast with his shouldnng knife and took furth his Hearte’ ‘Loose’ and 
‘ shouldrmg knife’ are hunting terms 

At the end of the play, while Fulvia is lamenting the death of their daughter 
Flonmel, the heroine of the undei-plot, Tremelio enters ‘with bloody hands’ 
Fulvia calls upon him to join in her grief, but he sweeps aside his daughter’s death 
summarily 

Fulvia, of that Anone, But to the Thing 

Wee haue m hand, or take down thou, this liquor. 

Or with this balefull knife dispatch thyself. 

The liquor is Afframo’s heart pound-powdred in wyne’, m accordance with the 
Gismond of Salerne story 

Fulvia first takes the cup, and laments over it, then declares that she is not 
worthy of such a draught, wheieupon Tremelio offers her the knife She seizes it 
and instantly stabs him dead, to avenge Afframo 

Rhodaghond and Jeptes, the two other characters on the stage, have so far 
taken no part m the affair, but now they attempt to arrest Fulvia She drives them 
off with the knife, then squeezes the poisoned citron (see below) into Tremeho’s 
cup, and after a long soliloquy drinks the contents with the words 

I come, Afframo, Afframo, I come 

And with this drink I drink my soule unto thee, 

which seem to contam an echo of Juliet’s 

Romeo, I come, thus do I drmk to thee 
She then makes a very long dying speech, and finally dies 

1 Afframo describes three evil omens which When the Earl of Essex rode out from London on 
befell him that morning The second is his way to embark for Ireland on 27 March 1599 

The skie, without signe or summon, the sky was clear and weather fine, hut before 

Poured such bounding showres of fyre and he had passed Is lin gton there was a sudden burst 
haylestones of thunder and lightning with hail and ram, which 

So plentifull and that so wonderfull some people held to be an unlucky portent 

With streamers and with flags of fyre G B. Hamson, Last Elizabethan Journal , 1599- 

That with the blast I seemd Empedocles 1603, p 14 
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IV The Sub-Plot 


Boccaccio’s story of Gismunda of Salerno is translated m Payntei ’s Palace of 
Pleasure, and though Percy knew both the English and the Italian plays on the 
subject, he must also have read Paynter’s version Amadour m act in, scene ni, 
orders his seivant to follow him to his Palace of Pleasure, 1 the name Amadour is 
denved from another of Paynter’s tales, about a middle-aged knight called Amadour 
and a young princess called Florinda (not Flonmel), but except for the names and 
ages the story has nothing m common with A Fm rest Tragaedye. 

The under-plot, of which Amadour and Flonmel are hero and heroine, is taken 
not from hterature but from contemporary French politics, Percy hints at this, 
and at the same time tries to disguise it a little by making Amadour a Frenchman 
who serves King Francis, thus implying that the period is historical, not con- 
temporary Marlowe had already brought recent aflairs m France on to the stage 
m The Massac) e of Pans, and Chapman was to follow his lead with his Bussy 
d’Ambois and Byion plays Percy comes between them, they both belonged to 
the circle of his brothei the Eail of Northumbeiland and of Sir Walter Raleigh 
In 1599 Henri IV of France resolved to divorce his childless wife Marguerite 
de Valois and to marry agam His own desire was to marry his principal mistress, 
Gabnelle d’Estrees, who had already borne him children and was expecting anothei, 
but his marriage with her was extremely unpopular, and theie was a strong party 
m favour of an alliance with Marie de Medici, the niece of Ferdinand of Tuscany 
Gabnelle, however, felt so sure of her position that she ordered her wedding dress 
At Easter 1599 she was entertained to supper by an Italian financier Zamet Next 
day she walked m his garden, where she was taken ill She went back to her 
lodging at the deanery of St Germam 1'Auxerrois, and rapidly became worse 
Three days later she died, after giving birth to a still-born child The medical 
evidence was that her death was due to natural causes, and the Kong seems to have 
been satisfied that this was so, but it was commonly said that she had eaten a 
poisoned lemon at Zamet’s supper party Some said that Zamet himself had 
poisoned her, others that he had nothing to do with it, but that some Italian m 
his household had been secretly bribed by Ferdinand of Tuscany 2 

The truth of the rumour does not matter here The point is that Flonmel m 
A Forrest Tragaedye suffers the alleged fate of Gabnelle d’Estrees She chooses her 
wedding gown, she walks in a garden, she eats a poisoned lemon at supper and dies 
To be peifectly accurate, Gabnelle ate the lemon first and walked in the garden 
afterwards, while Flonmel reversed the incidents, but that is unimportant Then 
there is the incident m the life of Percy’s friend Barnabe Barnes, of the lemon given 
by Barnes to John Browne, and handed on by Browne to Waad, which Browne 


1 Act m, scene m, is a dialogue between 
Amadour and his page Vasco, who is dressing 
him 

Amadour Come on, Sir, let mee see, whither 
as fast as you do tye the points of my hose, 
contraiy you do untye these quacstions I shall 
piopund unto you now 

Amadour praises his ladj , and Vasco makes the 
usual serving-man’s jokes on the subject 

Amadour But come, what thinkst thou of her 
delicate white hand 9 now 

Vasco The finer they be they be the fitter for 
filching 

Amadour The Gold of Hippomenes will not 
breede such an Itch m her finger, I troe 


Vasco The Gold of Hippomenes was but a 
Sivile orange, my Lord, the Gold of Eld’orado 
may ■well sett them woikmg 

Amadour. A whole carrack of Gold will not 
conquer her 

Vasco Yet my Lady may conquer the 
Carrack, my Lord 

A uch carrack was captmed m Cezimbia 
Roads and brought into Plymouth m June 1602 
G B Harrison, A Last Elizabethan Journal , 
1599-1603, p 283 

2 Memoirs de Sully (1814 ed ), n, pp 481-3, 
Quentin Hurst, Henry of Navarre, pp 152-3, 
John Blondell-Burton, The Fale of Hemy of 
Navane , pp 119, 121-4, 131-3 
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4 A Forrest Tragaedye %n V actinium' 

and Waad alleged to have been poisoned This also has a likeness to the death of 
Florimel, as the lemon she ate was intended for Amadoui , and it was only because 
she took a fancy to the fruit that he, suspecting nothing wrong, gave it to hei 
Professor Eccles has pointed out that Baines felt no shame about the affcan* of 
Browne’s poisoning, so there was no unkmdness on Percy’s part m introducing 
a similar incident into his play 1 

Florimel has two suitois, Amadour and Clodio, she piefeis Amadoui, who is 
a middle-aged Frenchman, on bad terms with hei fathei, because he was oideied 
to confiscate some crown lands which Tremelio had taken possession of As her 
father will not consent to the marriage, Florimel agrees with Amadour to come to 
his house, accompanied by her slave Rhodaghond, where the vicar of the parish 
will marry them Clodio, the other suitor, is an Itahan , he perceives that he has 
some rival whom Flonmel prefers, but he cannot discover who this rival is 

Florimel has a tutor, Jeptes, a Frenchman, who teaches her Spanish and Greek, 
and her suitors think it well to make fuends with the tutor Clodio complains to 
Jeptes about the ill-success of his suit, and threatens to commit suicide Jeptes 
restrains him, and promises to poison the rival if he can be discoveied This scene 
has a slight resemblance to The Spanish Tiagedy , act n, scene 1, where Lorenzo 
questions Pednngano about the man whom Belimperia prefers 

Later Amadour meets Jeptes on his way to give Flonmel her morning lecture, 
'with a book m velume, gilt leaves and Ribond, Bound’ Amadour greets him 
as his honest countryman, and questions him about Floiimel’s studies. Jeptes 
says that she is learmng Greek and Spanish Why not French 2 asks Amadour 

Jeptes . For she sayes, it is but a Merehand Toung, 

And she has not, to any, ware to sell 

Amadour then inquires what books they study 

J eptes For the Greek Lucians Dialogues, Sir, 

For the Spanish Mount Maiors Pastourall 2 
Amadour Why the Greeke and Spanish ? saye Jeptes For by cause 
She being a Lady both Active and witty, 

Withall most stately m her carryage, 

No Toungs can better fitt her, she supposes, 

Then the Actiue Greeke and haughty Spanish 
Amadour Yet the French might be some Accession 
To hir Actiuity, For it is a Toung, 

Both hott and Fiery m its dehuery. 

Clodio lurks about Tremeho’s castle hoping to surprise Florimel and discover 
her secret Act ii, scene iv, begins with the direction A cushion cloth and table 
here brought forth ’ The scene is therefore Flonmel’s chamber Clodio conceals 
himself and watches while Rhodaghond performs Flonmel’s toilet The chatter of 
the two girls is perhaps worth copying 

Florimel Hast thee, good Rhodaghond, hast thee, sweet wench, 

Farr forth as Art and Nature will afford mee 
I will be pleasing m my Louers eye 
Clodio . Eye 1 and Loue f yet the Man not namd f Ha. 

0 chaunce, 0 Fate, O dismal Atropos 
Rhodaghond If Nature had allotted mee but half 

The Faire she hath endewd your Honour with, 

1 troe I would not spill so large a grace 
With Paintings, oyles and slabberdash of Art. 

1 Mark Eccles, Barndbe Barnes , pp. 177, 189, 234, m Thomas Lodge and other Elizabethans , ed, 
C. J. Sisson 

2 Diana, by Jorge de Montemayor, circa 1560 
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Flonmel 


Bhodaghond 

Flonmel 

Clodio 

Bhodaghond 

Flonmel 

Bhodaghond 

Flonmel 

Bhodaghond 

Flonmel 


Bhodaghond 


Flonmel , 


Bhodaghond 


Flonmel 

Bhodaghond 

Flonmel 


Bhodaghond 

Clodio 

Flonmel 

Bhodaghond 

Flonmel 


Thou talkest Idlely, wench, I defy thou talkest, 

As though the Potentates of Heauen themselues 
Were not to be bettered much by Art 
Art mixt with beauty by men once known 
Will make the Thing itself not seeme its own. 

Say, hadst euer a Louer 9 Rhodaghond 
Pox upon this forespoken Destime 
Now they be falln into another keye 
Why does your honour ask the Question 9 
For by thy talk, it seemes thou hadst not any. 

Then know, Madame, and that assuredly 
I have one and one too of Quahtie 
Whom 9 I prithee, sweet 

Sir J eptes, Madame 

J eptes 9 Trust mee, a conformable match. 

But tell mee, prithy, pretie Rhodaghond, 

For what should Sir Jeptes fancey thee 9 
Or for thy fane face, or for thy good body 9 
Lady myne, though I be black, you be white, 

Aegypt do paint, they say, then Diuell white. 

And why might not then, I pray. Sir Jeptes, 

That hath Aegiptus wisdome in his Breast 
Account my black as faire as you your white 9 
What seest in him, woman, to affect him so 9 
He is a beggar and an Alchymist, 

And as some haue th’ Imagination 
He is a comurer and deales with sprights. 

Madame, in any canton of the world 
His Alchymie will find his beggerie. 

For Sprights, as Two wee carry still about us 
Hee’l chase the bad he neuer come aneynst us 
If so I were disposd I could tell you 
A Part worth scores of these. 

What 9 I prithy. 

With tender fetters of his veluet lines 
Heel drawe your plyaunt eare which way he pleases 
Worse and worse, good Rhodaghond, worse and worse, 
Unum est sed magnum vitium quod est Poeta. 

But tell mee, prithy, my good Rhodaghond, 

Hast any his verses about thee 9 saye 
But one Sonnet, to us, m Prayse of Black 
That Sonnet white before he did him black 
He reade, to mee, m Prayse of Florimell 
Whilst wee do lace us let us heare his stuff 
Madame, willingly 

But reade, I prithy 


The Sonnet 

1 

How should I prayse, enough, this Black of hewe 9 
That, in forme and shape, is so lyke to you. 

How shall I paint a stoiye trewe and newe, 

Each pomt this Black that so resembles Fewe. 

2 

Black is the J eate adornes our Boanes depose. 
Black is the Night, to all, that brings Repose, 
Black is the crown of graund and goodly Dis, 
Black be the Prunes of Damascus I wisse 


17-2 
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‘ A Forrest Tragaedye m Vacunium ’ 


3 

Oh let not white, with Black stand m compaie, 

Oh let not white with Black contend and square. 

Oh let not white, with Black, on own self glone. 

Oh let not white Blacks burnmg beauty slurne 

4 

In chesse Men white, with Men Black, do couple, 

The white gilt, by Black Fumes, be made souple, 

Where, m Black Mourners, the Black’s m his might, 

There th’ Innocent white yeilds but small delight 

5 

Then in Black Ink, I end, loe, my Black Ludden 
Thus in Black Ink, on Black, I conclude sudden, 

How shall I commend, enough, this Black m you 9 
That is, m each Place, of so louely hewe 9 

That was not the sonnet of Black I meant 
Rhodaghond 9 was this of his own penning 9 
Yes, I assure you, what say you to him 9 
I say that he might haue spent his Ink better 
But hast, I prithy. 

Which gown will you were 9 
The dun-cullour of thy complexion 
Wheie shall I find him 9 bright -eye Flonmel 
In the black standar, Meath toung Rhodaghond. 

Why not 9 pray, m the foole-cullour Trunk 
There thou layest last night, whilst thou wert drunk 
(Heie she went foot th for the gown) 

Now Cupid and you golden Chanties 
Assist mee m my sudden polecye, 

And Yenus ayde mee m my bold attempt 
(He hoodwmkt her with both hands standing behind he) ) 

Lord Amadour (For it is you am sure) 

Will you steale on a woman cowaidly 
Before she be prouided, fully, for you, 

To giue, to you, the lyke reuenge agame 9 
(Here he shpt furth at doore) 

Be you gone 9 well wagge, I’ll be with you soone, 

And for your lusty manhood take you down 

Act ii, scene v 

(Rhodaghond entred with a richer gown) 

Rhodaghond At what laugheth your honest ladiship 9 
Flonmel Sawst not Amadour goe furth at doore 9 
Rhodaghond No 

Flonmel Then I will tell thee a pretie J east, wench 

He blmds mee, quemtly, with his fingers, Thus, 

Then m a trice he slippeth furth at doore, 

Rhodaghond (m voice baser) Heardst euer such a Foole 9 
Rhodaghond Well, wanton, well, this my prophetique song 
You’ll say he’s wise enough and that ere long 
But this gown you shall weare, if I may rule you 
. (A gallant er gown) 

Flonmel So, so, helpe mee on, with the gown, I prithy, 

And bring the things after when thou hast done. 

Rhodaghond . Madame, I come 

These references to sonnets and a dark lady would make any enterprising and 
ingenious commentator assert forthwith that William Percy wrote the plays 
commonly attributed to William Shakespeare, but I am not brave enough for such 
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a conjecture, and only modestly suggest that the allusion may be to Samuel Daniel, 
who m 1591 pubhshed certain sonnets addressed to the fair-haired Cynthia, and 
m 1594 published a revised edition of these sonnets altered to suit a dark-haired 
Deha 

Clodio reveals to Jeptes the fact that Amadour is Flonmers favoured suitor, 
and claims his promise to poison the rival Jeptes, to do him justice, makes a faint 
piotest, but with very little pressing he hands over to Clodio 

This goodly Citron 

Imbrewd with th’ oyle and sprite of Mercury, 

Chilly Palme -water, stuffing Antimonie, 

Deadly stibbium, and mortall Arsemck, 

which he happens to have m his pocket. Clodio receives it with delight, and the 
scene ends with a soliloquy by him in praise of the poisonous fruit 

Flonmel and Rhodaghond, f m then wedding apparrel both’, are now on the way 
to Amadour’s gaiden, and as they pass along Flonmel suggests that they shall try 
their fortunes thus, ‘wee will pluck of all the sorts of Fruites that be eonteyned in 
this groue of Loue, and see, what the God will suggest to us m the Application of 
them 5 So they gather, and make puns upon, the cheiry, filbeit, pear, peach, 
strawbeiry, gooseberry, mulberry, grapes, fig, and ‘respis 5 (raspbeiry?) But just 
as Rhodaghond is about to pluck a lemon, Flonmel hurries her away 

Clodio visits Amadour, who is somewhat embarrassed, as he is arranging for his 
marriage, and has the vicar of Vacumum with him However, as Clodio has the 
poisoned citron in his hand, and as Clodio and Amadoui are both enthusiastic 
amateur gardeners, they talk about their gaidens and their lawsuits, and Clodio 
rallies Amadour on a rumour that he is to be married Amadour denies it, and 
declares that, if he speaks untruly, ‘that Citron be my bane 5 He then changes 
the subject by praising the citron, and Clodio gives it to him Having thus accom- 
plished the object of his visit, Clodio takes his leave The stage direction is 

He [Clodio] gaue him [Amadour] at his turn© a secret Tip of his Rapier upon his 
legges as an Fnemyes sehoxne unto him, so went furth 

The direction at the beginning of the last act is 

Here was a Table brought furth couerd with clean© Napene, And with Rolle and 
Napkin, Then a whole Liuerie of Plate serud m and Plact up on the cupboard©, Musick 
still playing on 

Amadour, Flonmel, Rhodaghond and Vasco waitmg neare th© cupborde of Plate. 

Amadour and Flonmel have just been married, and are rejoicing in their 
successful love They need only a sport till supper-time Florimel says that as she 
came along she saw some goodly citrons m his garden, and that she would like one. 
Amadour promises her one much finer than any of his own growing, and sends 
Vasco for Clodio' s poisoned citron and for a cup of good canary Florimel is 
delighted with the fruit, and declares she cannot spare a bit to Amadour, but as 
soon as she begms to eat it she falls ill She begs Rhodaghond to go and summon 
her mother, if she would see her daughter still alive Rhodaghond hurries away, 
and also Vasco, apparently, for though his exit is not mentioned he does not appear 
in the scene again Flonmel reproaches Amadour with poisoning her He protests 
his innocence and grief, and tells her that the fruit came from Clodio She tells 
him that Clodio has been persecuting her with his love, and they understand his 
plot too late At this moment Clodio and Jeptes enter, to see what has happened. 
Amadour promptly rushes at Clodio and runs him through, so that he dies without 
a word Flonmel then bids Amadour farewell and dies By leaving out the worst 
lines, poor Flonmel 5 s dying speech can be made tolerable 
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Then passe my pleased Ghost to viou that Realm© 

Where the old Heroes of yoie do dreame, 

Wheie Dido wanders, with the Ghosts, belowe. 

And Myrrha with Phaedra by cheeke doth goe 
But for you, Lord Amadour, I wisse, 

Long live, among your friends, m Happiness, 

Long live, on Earth, m E\ei lasting glee. 

Long live, to bed a happiei make than mee, 

Yet by this dying kisse, who eie she be, 

I charge you strick you would remember mee 

Adieu 

(She dyes) 

Amadour, after a dying speech, expires for grief 

Fulvia enters with Rhodaghond, and Jeptes shows her where her daughter 
£ tweene a fremd and Foe lyes dead 5 Fulvia bids Rhodaghond tell her the be- 
ginning of Flonmers love and* Jeptes to recount the end Rhodaghond describes 
how m the spring Guasto, Duke of Vacunium, summoned all his nobles to a hunting 
party, Tremelio took his wife and daughter among the rest One of the dogs far 
outran the others, and the Duke declared that the dog was like Lord Amadour m 
battle, and praised Amadour so warmly that Floumel, who hitherto had despised 
him, suddenly conceived a passion for him Jeptes then explains what has just 
happened and Fulvia breaks into a long lamentation Hitherto m the play her 
references to her daughter have been few and slighting, but now it appears that 
Flonmel was her ‘staye of life 5 , ‘th’onely soule of these my dryed limbes 5 In the 
midst of her mourning Tremelio enters ‘with bloody hands 5 , and the play reverts 
abruptly to the mam plot After the murder of Tremelio and suicide of Fulvia 
Jeptes and Rhodaghond are overcome by remorse at their share in these tragic 
events, for which they rightly feel that they are chiefly responsible In alternate 
lines they express their penitence, and conclude by sharing the poisoned cup and 
dying, Jeptes on the right hand of Fulvia and Rhodaghond on the left Thus the 
play ends very satisfactorily with the death of all the principal characteis, and the 
corpses of all but one symmetrically arranged on the stage There follows the 
discussion of the play by the chorus, which was described above The Presenter 
speaks the epilogue, which begins 


Loe lyke an Indian Canowa 

Tweene Nothus tost and Adverse Aquilo, 

Tweene white -wmg Hope and Black Despair© wee straye 
Hope Biddeth us to cheare, Dispaire sayes no, 

Yet if by eertame looke wee may define 
Dispaire hath wun, wee see it in your eyne. 

The stage direction for the final transitus chon has been given above 

If this tragedy is considered as dramatic literature, the despair of the Presenter 
is fully justified, but considered as social history, it gives ‘a record of those thmgs 
most talked about m 1602 5 zn the household of the Earl of Northumberland Even 
the Indian canowa has its point, for the Earl was the friend of Sir Walter Raleigh 
and much interested m the settlement of Virginia, in 1606 George Percy, the 
youngest of the eight Percy brothers, was a member of the expedition which sailed 
to plant a colony there, and he was governor of Virginia m 1611 1 The other literary 
and topical allusions in the play have been mentioned as they arose , they all fit 
together to give a picture of an active and influential coterie of the period 


Low Fell, Gateshead 


Madeline Hope Dodds 


1 G B Hamson, A Jacobean Journal p 348, De Fonblanque, Annals of the House of Percy , 
n, p 365 



CARLYLE ON PORTRAITS OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER 


I 

The original of the following Carlyle letter was, befoie the war, m the State Archives 
at Berlin. The letter is directed to Christian Karl Josias Baron Bunsen (1791-1860), 
the Prussian statesman and scholar, who was ambassador m London flora 1842 
to 1854 Carlyle had met him foi the first time m 1839, and he then wiote to his 
brother that he had met Bunsen, 4 not a bad man nor without talent ’ 1 Though it 
seems that no real friendship developed between the two men Carlyle found the 
erudite Baron helpful more than once m his research on German literature 2 and 
later when he started work on his History of Fred % enck the Great Soon aftei his 
first journey to Germany m the autumn of 1852 he went to see Bunsen to tell him 
the outcome of his search for matenal for this book 3 * S The letter published here for 
the fiist time was written a few months later Bunsen’s letter, to which this was 
a leply, could not be traced. 

Carlyle s letter is divided into three distinct sections, the first dealing with letters 
of Goethe from his time m Wetzlar (1772), the second — and longest by far — with 
Frederick, or rather with the portraits of Frederick, and the last with ceitain 
biographical literature on Frederick and his tunes 


Chelsea, 3 Febr, 1853- 

My dear Sir, 

Thanks for your Goethe-Charlotte Documents (l) 4 , which I propose to examine by 
the first opportunity of leisure I have, — some time this week, I hope 

I would so gladly obey your commands, and those of Charity, both at once and yet 
I fear I shall not be able to do this little thmg you require of me in the name of that 
Divinity (2) » My studies at present are far, far on the other Pole, from Wertei and his 
sentimental Pistol I have never in the least liked Werter , and Werterwwa m these sad 
generations is a thing I daily regard with more and more abhorrence’ Had Goethe 
never done better, than Werter, he had been no man of mine (3) Of course I shall lead, 
as all the world will, with piunent curiosity, if not with a thousand other feelings 
which are due to them, the letters young Goethe wrote to young Madame but I confess 
to a considerable shock from the Frau-von-Stem affair , and questioned always, or rather 
did not question, the propriety of publishing to a gaping mob such extremely private 
passages m the history of my hero (4) The letters to Charlotte, it appears fiom your 
description, fall under quite another category, and deserve to be published At any 
rate I can see well that, unless burnt, they must be published some day or other As 
above said, I undertake to read them with at least piunent curiosity but to stand 
sponsor for them, and recommend the reading of them to the world, — to which I would, 
if I could, m my present savage humour, recommend far other thmgs, — all the Prudences 
admonish me agamst this ’ 

For the rest, it surely cannot be a difficult matter to secure a preference for the 
translation you patronize ? The fiist of all conditions will be that the translation be 
good That being achieved (which is not quite simple in the case of Goethe), it will 
surely only require that you, or I, or any person of known credibility m such a matter, 
certify m these lmes ‘ Here are authentic Documents on the genesis of your delightful 
Werter , O Public, they are well translated, and the produce of the edition is for a 

1 J A Froude, Thomas Catlyle , A History of Grosse , 1932, p 52, D A Wilson, Carh/le at his 

his Life in London , i, 1884, p 155. Zenith, 1927, p 449 About Carlyle’s stay m 

2 Yale Review, xv, 1926, p 753 About Bunsen Beihn, D A Wilson, Carlyle to Thee%ore and 

see Frances Baroness Bunsen, A Memoir of Baron Ten , 1929, pp 27-30, New Letters of Thomas 

Bunsen , 1st ed 1868 Carlyle , i, 1904, p 134 

S K F Neumann, Catlyles Fnednch der 4 For notes see II, Commentary, below. 
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charitable object you will not pirate such a translation, you will respect it, and read 
it a great many of you ■ 5 — Or if this won’t do, and piracy still ensue, then will it not be 
the best of all monitions to a certain Gentleman to commence representations and 
negotiations and forthwith get so iniquitous and foolish an arrangement, profitable to 
nobody, set upon the same footing 9 — In fine, however, the goodness of the translation 
is your bower-anchor of course if that, is not attained, nothing either is, nor altogether 
ought to be, attained. 

These are my crude notions, which I write, not to lose time — it is always my desire, 
and partly even my purpose of late, to see you ‘one of these days’, but, alas, it never 
takes effect 1 I must add a few words on another subject which you touch upon m this 
kind message of last night, and which, ever smce I saw you last, have been moie oi less 
in my head. I mean the Portrait of Frederick the Great , whiqh it seems somebody is 
copying, with a view to England, perhaps even to our esteemed self, — gratifying, tho’ 
not needful in that quarter ' 

I know Pesne’s Portrait of Fk as Ci own Prince very well (5), I found it m the Berlin 
Gallery, m the Schloss, and I think a third time somewhere a good Picture, and of a 
beautiful youth (more like his mother than he afterwards grew), there are authentic 
copperplates of it m the British Museum, and on the whole I have a copy of it pnvately 
m my own head to a sufficient degree Unless the Artist employed is first-rate, and the 
copy to be m oil, a perfect fac -simile of Pesne and mtended for some sumptuous Gallery, 
it will not be of much use here 

There is, at Charlottenburg, a still more beautiful Picture by the same Pesne, repre- 
senting Fk as a child of 3 or 4 years, beatmg a little drum, with his elder sister (Mar- 
gravine of Baireuth afterwards) and a negro valet looking on(b) this I remember as 
quite an excellent Piece, and Fntzchen as the piettiest little eaqlet of a child I have 
almost anywhere seen pictured of tins too, or of this especially, a man who had a 
Gallery of Pictures might rejoice to possess a perfect copy, — and indeed I think, if our 
National Gallery were completely up to the ideal of its duty, it wd take care to have 
them perfectly copied, and hung up to general view Alas, alas ’ — These two pictures 
I well enough know, and they are worth copying on the terms just indicated, but hardly 
otherwise They are the only two good Pictures of Fk that are known at Beilin, the only 
two on which one can at all depend for resemblance, and they are not of Fk the Gy eat 
(bemg so young), but only Fk preparing to be great It seemed to be made out by the 
best authorities that Fk never sat for his Portrait to anybody after he was King (7) , and 
aeeordmgly the number of bad and impossible Portraits of Fk, m Germany and out 
of it, is very great The modern Berlin Artists, I could see, have adopted a kind of 
Compromise Fredk, a general 1 Average of Fredericks’, which is current everywhere 
but to me quite worthless, fully as like an old Chelsea Pensioner as a Great Man, this 
you could get in any Prmtshop as the adopted ‘ Portrait of FredK ’(8) , this, with Chodo- 
wiecki’s contemporary sketch (9) (not C ’s best by any means, tho’ of some worth, and 
often lepeated by C ), seemed to be all one could get — and truly the resources of the 
Berlin Galleries, and Archives and Libraries, and of German Literature and Voy stellungs- 
Jcunst generally, m reference to Fredk and his Heroes, were by no means nor are, of an 
exhilarating nature to me 1 Rauch’s Portrait, of course, I saw daily (10) — of which 
you have now a cast, but that also seemed mainly the 4 Compromise Fredk’ current 
m the shops , and neither it, nor any of the other Portraits, m that magnificent expressive 
mass of Sculpture, would m the least kindle itself mto life for me, but refused absolutely 
to represent the reality of Fk and his Ziethens and Seidlitzes, — and left me to my 
sorrowful reflexions The Dead Mash of Fk’s Face seemed to be all I was to get about 
him, of credible, from Berlin Art (11) 

In this perplexity Professor Magnus (12) (a man of much fame m Berlin, and well deservmg 
of it) took me with him, one day, to the House of the Bankers Sclnclde y (I forget m 
what street, but they are Splittgcrber's successors and known to everybody), there, he 
said, was a Picture by Graff of Dresden (13), by far the best Portiait he had evei seen of Fk 
We went, and I saw this Portrait, and shall never forget it This it seems to me is the 
real FK, worth all the Busts, and Prmts and Smearmgs I have ever elsewhere seen, 
the one Picture which corresponds both with the Dead Mask, and gives you those living 
eyes, — t ces grands yeux\ as Mirabeau defines them, i gui portaient , au gre de son ame 
heroique , la seduction ou la terrem ’ , eyes and a look, not easy for a Painter to represent ! 
I was, and am. quite charmed with that Picture — and, to come to the practical con- 
clusion, will earnestly recommend to whoever is copying a Portrait of Fredk for English 
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objects, to go thither and copy that, for it will be a real acquisition to us Any kind 
of faithful copy of the impression produced by that Picture wd be a possession 
to all students of the History of Fredk , and m fact it is the only Picture of the eldeily Fk, 
out of the half hundred Pictures, Busts etc etc I have seen in my travels, which is of 
any considerable value to me 

Magnus had undertaken to get this Picture accurately copied for a Russian Count 
Demidof (or some such name) by an Artist he could depend upon for making a facsimile. 
On my return to England, Lord Ashburton requested me at once to bespeak a similar 
copy, which I immediately [sic 1 ] but Magnus wrote in answer that when they took 
down the Picture fiom Schickler’s rather dim wall, and brought mto full daylight, 
there were found to be faults, the head was out of drawing etc etc , and m fine they 
had renounced copymg it Which I was extremely soiry to hear I urged in return 
‘Surely it is possible for Painter’s Kunst to give me faithfully that impression I got 
from the Piece on Schickler’s wall coarect the evident faults of drawing (Graff had to 
paint from his own thought and memory not from a sitter), correct them, or leave them 
uncorrected , but procure us that impression 1 ’ Magnus seemed again to hesitate , but 
he was just settmg out foi Spam with Winterhalter ( 14) , and m fine nothing was done 
A certain Marble Bust (I know not by whom) winch I saw m the Schloss (old 
Schloss) at Potsdam appeared to me to have considerable resemblance to a conceivable 
Fredenck(15) but except that, these three Pictures (Pesne’s two of the Crown Prince, 
and still more of the bright little diumnnng child, and, most of all, Graff’s of the Man 
of Sixty) were the only representations of Fredk that did not rather do me ill than good 
If a beneficent genius is at work m Berlin upon Fk for England’s behoof, — I will ex- 
clusively and emphatically recommend these three pictures, — and for my own behoof 
(if that by unmerited miracle shd come into play) the last only And so, at length, 
I have said my say (impelled really rather by force of conscience in some perceptible 
degree) , and you can make what use of it you find to be fittest, m any quarter concerned 
with 

I feai there is nobody about you who can give me any lucid testimony about Konig’s 
Militansches Pantheon (16), and whether it is worth sending to Berlin foi 9 I am dreadfully 
at a loss for Books, — and no help, I believe » Yesterday, no farther back, I found either 
4 or 5 Schmettaus in Preuss’s Book(17), all soldiers, and not so much as their Chnstian- 
name given I will defy Oedipus to say which is which, or whether they are not all 
imaginary shadows together ? By intense inspection and combining I at last made 
out the Dtesden Schmettau but him of the Kaitojfelhricg(l§) (whose Book I have), and 
him (the same perhaps ? ) who fell at Jena I shall nevei make out (19) It is perfectly 
distressing I often wish I had an old Berlin Directorv, an old Army-List of the yearn 
1750-60 9 — I still read about FrK and Germany (Books unexampled out of Chaos oi 
Swift’s Flying Island) , but as to waiting about a man, or a thing on those terms . 1 — Is 
it not strange that the only really clever Book yet -written about Prussia is Mirabeau’s 
(scandalous) Histoire secaete (20) 9 A great intellect, nay an intellect fairly beyond common- 
place, I have yet found m no other * Stupiditas stupiditatum, omnia stupiditas 1 ’ 

Begging a thousand pardons for this long letter, which is thrice as long as I purposed , 

Yours ever truly 

T. Carlyle 

His Excy Chevalier Bunsen 
etc etc 


II Commentary 

(1) Goethe's letters to Charlotte Buff — the Lotte of his W either — and to J Ch 
Kestner, her fiance and latei husband, v r ere m the possession of the Kestnei 
family They were prepared for pubhcation by Augustus Kestner, a son of Lotte 
and a lifelong friend of Bunsen 1 Augustus Kestner died in March 1853 The letters 
appeared before the public in 1854 2 As the family seems to have been averse 
to pubhcation 3 it may be surmized that Augustus Kestner was trying to find a 

1 Frances Baroness Bunsen, Memoir , i, pp 267-8. 

3 Goethe und Werther, Bnefe Goethes, meistens aus seinei Jugendzeit , 1854 

3 Ibid see the Intioduction 
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sponsor foi these documents whose authority would vouch for their value fox the 
Goethe literature Whether he himself suggested Carlyle to his fuend Bunsen, or 
whether he asked Bunsen’s advice and Bunsen approached Cailyle on his own 
account cannot even be guessed, as there seems to be no othei leference to this 
affair anywhere One thing only is made certain by this letter, namely, that 
Carlyle saw a manuscript of the intended publication in February 1853 

(2) As Bunsen’s letter has not been preseived it is not cleai for what charitable 
purpose the publication was intended, nor can it be explained why such a charitable 
purpose should prevent piracy as Carlyle claims m a later section of his letter 

(3) Carlyle’s aversion to Werther is well documented from his various writings 
on Geiman hterature 1 

(4) Goethe’s letters to Frau von Stem had been published by A Scholl, 1848-51 

(5) Antoine Pesne (1683-1757) was a French painter working m Berlin after 
1710, where he eventually became director of the Boyal Academy The portrait 
of Frederick as Crown Prince was pamted m 1739 It is generally regarded as the 
last portrait for which Frederick actually sat 2 Carlyle bestowed high praise on 
this picture m his Histoiy of Frederick the Great ‘Look m that young Portrait by 
Pesne, the full cheeks, and the fine mouth capable of truculence withal, the brow 
not unused to knit itself, and the eyes flashing out m shaip diligent inspection of 
a somewhat commanding natuie ’ 3 He saw the original m Berlin m 1852, when 
he visited the art collections in his search for portraits of Frederick ‘Have been 
m the Museum Picture Gallery since Endless Chusts and Marys, Venus’s and 
Amors — at length an excellent portrait of Fritz ’ 4 The other two copies mentioned 
are rephcas 

(6) Of all the Frederick pictures this was the dearest to Carlyle It was pamted 
by Pesne about 1715, and Carlyle used an engraving after it by Francis Holl as 
frontispiece for the first volume of his Frederick Lord Ashburton, Carlyle’s friend, 
had this picture copied, and it may be conjectured that this was the copy to which 
this letter refers Obviously no copy existed m England when Carlyle wrote this 
letter, but in 1854 Lord Ashburton had in his possession a copy of The Little 
Drummer’ 5 This copy he gave to Mrs Carlyle m 1858 6 The picture was at once 
given a place of honour in the drawing room of Carlyle’s house Mrs Carlyle wrote, 

4 1 am spending my life with the two Royal Children (of his Title page) as large as 
life * Lord Ashburton having made me a present of the picture from which the 
engravmg vras made It quite makes the fortune of the drawing room ' 7 Carlyle 
himself called this copy excellent, almost a facsimile and perfection of a copy. 8 
In 1881, when Carlyle died, the picture was still m its original place as it appears 
in Mrs Allmgham’s mventory 9 

(7) The authorities here referred to are letters by Frederick himself As early as 
1736 he spoke of being pamted as a very dull and ordmary thing, just as eating, 
drinking or sleeping 10 In 1743 he wrote to Voltaire that he did not allow himself 
to be pamted, 11 and he told him m 1772 that all his pictures and medals weie not 

1 Goethe (first published in 1828) in Woiks 5 The History of Frederick the Great, i, p 372 

(Centenary edition), xxyi, pp 211 ff Lectures 6 New Letters and Memonals of Jane Welsh 

on History of Literature, edited by E P Kaikaria, Carlyle, u, 1903, p 187 

1892, pp 181-2 7 Ibid p 206 

2 Seidel, Hohenzollernjahrbuch, 1897, p 107 8 Carlyle House, Catalogue 6th ed p 36 

8 The History of Frederick the Great m W oris, 9 Ibid Appendix 

(Centenary edition), iv, p. 325 10 Seidel, Hohenzollerwjahrb rnh, 1897, p 107 

4 J A Eroude, Thomas Carlyle , Life %n London , 11 Ibid, p 108 

n, 1884, p 118 
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really like him as he had refused to sit for them 1 To d’Alembert he wrote cynically 
that one had to look like Apollo or Adonis if one had the desue to be painted As 
he had no similarity with these gentlemen he had avoided the brush of the painter 2 
Fr Nicolai, m his JBnefe uber die Kunst an und von Berm Hagedom, confirms that 
Frederick did not sit for any pamter 3 

(8) Though Carlyle does not mention any artists by name, he must be referring 
to Adolf Menzel’s (1815-1905) w r ork Menzel created those idealistic and heroic 
pictures of Frederick which were to be found as shrines of worship m so many 
Prussian homes They were the mam source of mspnation for the populai con- 
ception of Frederick’s appearance From 1839 to 1842 he illustrated Kuglei’s 
Geschichte Friedrichs des Grossen , and between 1843 and 1849 he illustrated the 
edition de luxe of the CEuvres de Frederic le Grand , an edition which Carlyle must 
have known In 1850 Menzel began his series of oil paintings of Frederick and his 
circle Woodcuts and engravings after these were widely cnculated Menzel must 
have known better than anybody else m his ‘day the actual and authentic pictorial 
material for a histoiy of Fiederick It seems theiefore curious that apparently 
nobody took the trouble of putting Carlyle m touch with him This is all the more 
stiikmg since Carlyle met Rauch, the creatoi of the Fiederick monument ‘Unter 
den Linden’, another example of a 'Compromise Frederick’ 4 

(9) Daniel Chodowiecki (1726-80), painter, etcher and engravei His work is 
noted for its accuracy m depicting the life of his epoch The sketch to which 
Carlyle refeis w r as made during a mihtary parade m 1773 and first used for an 
engravmg of Frederick with his generals 

(10) Christian Daniel Rauch (1777-1857), sculptor The monument of Fredenck 
'Unter den Linden’ was finished m 1851 

(11) The famous death mask was made by the sculptoi Johann Eckstein of 
Potsdam 

(12) Eduard Magnus (1799-1872) was a successful painter of Berlin society 
Carlyle met him there in 1852 5 and found him paiticularly helpful m tracing 
pictorial material for his studies on Frederick 6 In a letter to his wife he specially 
mentioned Magnus’s valuable help 7 When Carlyle visited Berlin for a second 
time in 1858 he could only pay a few impoitant calls, as he stayed for three days 
only Still, his first call was made on Magnus, but he did not find the painter at 
home 8 

(13) Anton Graff (1736-1813) was perhaps the most prolific Geiman portrait 
painter of the eighteenth century Of his well-known portrait of Frederick several 
copies are known, but it is certam that Frederick never sat for him His picture 
seems to be the first which tried to portray Frederick as Frederick 'the Great’. 

(14) Franz Xaver Winterhalter (1805-73), the famous portrait pamtei of the 
European courts of the nineteenth century 

(15) As J Eckstem worked a bust ft om his death mask, it may have been the 
one which Carlyle saw m Potsdam It has not been possible to identify this bust 
otherwise Only so much is certam, that no bust worth noting was made during 


1 W Waldeyer, Die Bildnisse Friedrichs des 
Grossen , 1900, p 11 

2 Ibid The letter is dated 14 Dec 1774 

3 Friediich Nicolai, Brief e, etc , 1797, p 243 

4 J A Fronde, Thomas Carlyle, Life in London, 

n, 1884, p 119 See also the letter of Carlyle’s 

helper Ncuberg to his sister, Macmillan's 

Magazine , 1884, p 289 


5 Neuberg to bis sistei, Macmillan's Maqazine , 
1884, p 289 

6 D A Wilson, Carlyle to Threescore and Ten , 
p 30 

7 J A Fronde, Thomas Carlyle, Life in London, 
n, 1884, p 119 

8 Thomas Carlyle, Journey to Get many 1858 , 
edited by A E Brooks, 1940, p. 48 
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Fiederick’s lifetime, and that the only one which can claim to be an accurate portrait 
is the one made by Eckstein 

(16) Anton Balthasar Konig, Biographisches Lexilcon alter Helden und m t htai ischen 
Peisonen, welche sich m Pi eussischen Diensten beruhmt gemacht habm, 1788 

In a letter to Varnhagen von Ense of June 1852, Carlyle had already made a 
request for a biographical dictionary for his studies on Frederick 1 

(17) J D Preuss, Fnednch der Giosse, 1832-4 

(18) The ' Kartoftelkrieg 5 — the potato war — is the Bavaiian Succession War 
(1778-9), so called as the most important mihtary operations of the campaign 
were attempts by the warring parties to mtercept each other’s food supphes 

(19) About the various Schmettaus see the Index of Carlyle’s History of Fi edenck 
the Great The book mentioned here by Carlyle is F W C Graf von Schmettau, 
Feldzug der Preussischen Aimee m Bohmen im Jahre 1788 , Berhn, 1789 

(20) Histone secrete de la Com de Berlin, ou correspondence d'nn voyageur frangois 
depms 1789 


III 

Once more we learn from this letter how much the hero idea permeated Carlyle’s 
thoughts at an early stage of his woik on the histoiy of Frederick He persistently 
read certam conceptions into his personality and thought it possible to discover 
the Prussian ‘eagle 5 of later days already m the 'eaglet 5 of a flattering portrait 
by a courtly, elegant and superficial French painter It is obvious how he mistook 
artistic and nationalistic hero-worship — notably m the case of Graff’s portrait — for 
true portraiture, m spite of the fact that he knew how notoriously badly Frederick’s 
physical appearance had been recorded 

But this lettei also sheds new light on Carlyle’s method of working on his subject 
and indicates an important approach to it — hitherto not adequatelv stressed — the 
visual approach This surely seems a result of his hero-woiship Though Cailyle 
did painstaking work on Fx edenck foi many years and made every eftoit to lay his 
hands on all available written or printed material, he was no less eagei to get to 
know as many pictorial records of his hero as possible With a wntei like Carlyle 
the mainspring of such a dihgent search was certainly not the unbiased interest 
of the research worker stnvmg for completeness of his matenal, but rather an 
attempt to round ofl the vision before his mnei eye Characteristically enough the 
search for pictures of Frederick falls mainly into the early penod of his work on 
his subject when the more definite outline of the hero was still shapmg As early as 
June 1852 he wrote to Varnhagen von Ense that he intended to go to Berlin ‘to 
assist himself m the enquiries after Frederick 5 , and he adds 'then at Beihn one 
could see at least immensities of Portraits, Chodowiecki’s engravings etc , which 
are quite wanting m this country 5 2 This visual approach must have been one — 
though by no means the only one — of the reasons for the first German journey 
During the second journey of 1858, when the fc picture 5 of his hero had gained definite 
form, no more portraits of Frederick were sought, yet — and here we find again the 
visual approach — the scenes of his battles, the 'heroic 5 setting for his life, were 
visited 

In 1854 Carlyle saw all the Frederick material m the Windsor collections and had 
an opportunity to discuss the portraits of Fredenck with the Prince Consort 3 In 

1 Last Words of Thomas Carlyle , 1892, p 268 2 Ibid pp 270-1 

3 Thomas Carlyle, New Letters, edited by C E Norton, n, pp 167-9, and Letters and Memorials 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle , n, p 249 
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order to have at hand the material for such a visual approach Cailyle staited 
collecting pictures of Frederick, a task m which the Ashbuitons, Eduard Magnus 
and Gilchrist, the biographer of Blake, were active helpers 1 2 Carlyle surrounded 
himself with the likenesses of his adored idol At the time of his death theie were 
no less than thirteen pictures of Frederick adormng the walls of his house 1 2 Only 
Hohenzollern castles might boast a more complete collection 

Carlyle’s somewhat exaggerated high praise for all the second-rate portraits of 
Frederick is understandable if we realize that he legal ded painting only as a 
mere and very humble handmaid of history, just as history was only a vehicle for 
his pohtical and ethical theories This letter would hardly have been worth 
publishing if it had only added to the already swollen corpus of biographical 
material The letter reveals very clearly Carlyle’s method, a method which we have 
learned — by bitter experience — to regaid as highly dangerous When Carlyle 
discusses 'The Little Drummer’ m his Histoiy of FiedencJc the Great he explains, 
or should we rather say preaches ? 

Flaying of Saint Bartholemew, Rape of Europe, Rape of the Sabmes, Piping and 
Amouis of goat-footed Pan, Romulus suckled by the Wolf, all this, and much else 
of fabulous, distant, unimportant, not to say impossible, ugly and unworthy shall pass 
without undue severity of criticism As Created Objects or as Phantasmas of such, 
pictonally done, all this shall have much worth or shall have little But I say, here 
withal is one not phantasmal, of indisputable certainty, homegrown, just commencing 
business, who carried it far f Welcome like one tiny islet of Reality amid the shoieloss 
sea of Phantasmas, to the reflective mind, seriously loving and seeking what is worthy 
and memoiable, seriously hating and avoiding what is the reverse and intent not to 
play the dilettante m this world 3 

Such a valuation of ait is only too familial to-day, and has been for some time the 
officially sanctioned philosophy of the Fascist countries If we had no other reasons 
to suspect Cailyle’s attitude 4 , the above letter and this passage make clear beyond 
doubt that his visual appioach was essentially neither aitistic and formal nor even 
historical, as it was not a historical truth he was seeking to establish Both his 
own biography and the work of the portrait pamters had to conform to Ins pre- 
conception of Frederick the man and Frederick the hero It is the approach of the 
hero-worshipper 

L Ettlinger 5 

Birmingham 


1 K F Neumann, Carlyle's Fnednch dey 
Grosse t 1932, pp 37, 58 D A Wilson, Cailyle to 
Threescore and Ten , p 194 

2 See Mrs Allmgham’s inventory m the 
Appendix to the 6th edition of the Carlyle House 
Catalogue 

3 Hisioiy of Fyedench the Great m Woihs, 
(Centenary edition), iv, pp 372-3 

4 Norwood Young, Caylyle , His Rise and Fall , 

1927, has analysed Carlyle’s attitude to Fredenck 


and his falsification of historical facts in detail, 
see particularly chapters xxv and xxix 

5 The author wishes to thank Mr J S Stephens 
of Birmingham Umveisity who kindly passed on 
to him photostats of this lettei for publication 
His thanks are also due to Dr Fritz Braun and 
Mr R G Holloway The latter has had con- 
siderable influence on the drafting of this little 
essay 



THE BASIS AND CHARACTER OF ALFRED 
DE VIGNY’S STOICISM 

I 

Heureux cent fois, mille fois heuieux Fhomme qui cioit et qm aime 1 2 

Aie not these words the key to Alfred de Vigny’s miserable existence 1 Happy is 
the man who has faith and love to sustain him on life’s journey Alfred de Vigny 
had neither, and it was the consciousness of his weak position m this respect which 
led him — inevitably, if life were to be tolerable at all as far as he was concerned — to 
adopt the stoic attitude, an admirable but unsatisfying attitude, a facade which 
may deceive the casual spectator, but behind which the discerning eye can see the 
utter misery of the man — just as his mother did, when she said on one occasion 
‘Tu fais semblant d’etre gai et heureux, mais tu ne l’es pas, et c’est par bonte que 
tu te montres ainsi, je le sais bien, vat 52 

Vigny was not entirely to blame for his inability to face hfe’s problems, his 
parents must bear at least a part of the responsibility for their son’s maladaptation 
His aged father told him stories of le bon vieux temps , accustoming him to look back 
with longing towards a glonous past lather than to consider the present and the 
hope-fraught future His mother, who undertook his eaily education, encouraged 
his precocious knowledge and sent him to school labouring under the impression 
that he was l un etre a part’ Small wonder that this special upbringing, coupled 
with his nascent superiority complex, made it difficult for him to make friends, and 
that the reaction of his class-mates should have been to make fun of this Little 
Lord Fauntleroy who had come into their midst Long afterwards, writing in 
his Journal, the grown man, remembering with bitterness his early reception by 
society, says ‘Et lls me frappaient Je me sentais d’une race maudite, et cela me 
rendait sombre et pensif ’ 3 

Thus it was that the idea of le genie meconnu sprang into being Already Vigny 
felt that he was different from the other boys, that he was m fact superior, but 
already, too, he despaired of making others realize his superiority Driven into 
himself, from his childhood days, this only child lacked a sense of reality and shrank 
from contact with life The dreadful anguish of mind, which such an early realization 
of aloneness created, may be measured by his statement concerning the chagiins 
of his school-days, 

Ces pemes, qu’on prend fort en mepns, sont proportionates k la force de l’enfant, 
la depassent quelquefois et jettent une couleur sombre sur tout 1’avemr 4 

They did indeed cast a sombre colour over all his future, affecting his whole outlook 
on life, and the more conscious he became of his alienation from the world, the more 
he clung m passionate dependence to the only being on whom he could ultimately 
rely, his mother She it was who had given him a proper estimation of his own 
worth, she was the arbiter of his actions, the guide of his thoughts, the compelling 
judge of his work (We need only examine her criticisms of his poems and see how 
often Vigny deferred to her emendations to realize the extent of his dependence 

1 A de Vigny, Journal d'un poeie, ed F 3 Journal , p 220 

Baldensperger, London, 1928, p. 257 4 Journal , p 221 

2 Journal , p 147 
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on this score ! x ) So that it is not difficult to imagine the agony of teiror which 
overwhelmed him at the thought that he might lose her ‘Si tel malheui auquel 
je pense m’airivait,’ he said, 'j’lrais mettre le feu a une eglise pour me venger 
de Dieu 5 2 That was his outcry when he had visions of his only real support being 
taken from him by death Looking back on his hfe now, it seems as if Vigny’s 
mother was the only person he ever really loved, the only person who ever really 
knew him as he was and penetrated the mask which he assumed He began at an 
early age to conceal his real feelings and the habit became ingrained latei on, so 
that everything was hidden beneath un visage gamble* 

Ma vie a 6te jusqu’ici tres simple & l’exterieur, et, en apparence, presque immobile, 
mais pleme d ’agitations violentes et sombres, eternellement chssimulees sous un visage 
paisible 3 

His frustrated love for Delphme Gay was in keeping with his character and 
upbringing Again this total dependence on his mother’s will — this weak yielding 
to persuasion exercised over him by a stronger character than his own And yet, 
m a way, Vigny, too, showed strength of character on occasion, but his energy was 
directed towards attempting fco combat things over winch he could have no control, 
and theiefore he was fated from the start to lead a life of thwarted ambitions 

His inability to adapt himself socially is painfully evident m the course of his 
military careei He could not submit to discipline, the first essential to a caieer 
m the army. In Servitude et Grandeur mihtaires he tells us how he hated to submit 
to discipline but loved to impose it on others — ‘ J’aimais fort a Tinfliger, mais peu a 
la subix , je la tiouvais admirablement sage sous mes pieds, mais absurde sur ma 
tete ’ 4 Is not that the attitude of all weak men? How unpopular he must have 
been m the aimy, that most levelling of democratic institutions, the arrogant 
anstociat, the man who was 'not a good nnxer 5 1 Can we wonder that he spent his 
time dreaming and writing and living an imaginary life as far removed from his 
real existence as possible, or that he should be happiest under these conditions ? 
As he expresses it m his Journal , ‘Jamais mon esprit n’est plus libre que quand 
l’oeuvre que je fais n’a nul rapport avec ma situation presente .’ 5 

An escapist by nature and bv temperament, ‘cet incorrigible egotiste’, as 
Lauvnere has dubbed him , 6 could not but be unhappy among his fellow-men, 
whether m the army or m Parisian society or elsewhere Circumstances played 
into his hands, making him more and more of a martyr — or, as he says himself, 
a ‘pana’ — as the years rolled by He wished to be top dog or nothing, and every 
man’s hand was turned against him When he failed to make his mark m the army, 
another vision of glory broke upon his mmd’s eye, and he saw himself as the great 
poet, the ‘Moise’, the seer, the man who could dominate the masses by his superior 
knowledge ‘Cependant, je sentais en moi un invincible desir de produire quelque 
chose de grand et d’etre grand par mes ceuvres ’ 7 Even if his genius were not to be 
immediately recogmzed, he still wished to be the first of an elite, the guide m the 
desert 

On pounait dire encore que la maiche de l’humanite dans la i6gion des pensees 
lessemble & eelle d’une grande armee dans le desert elle s’aper^oit qu’on l’a precede© 

1 Cf Poemes antiques, ed Est&ve, Pans, 1931, 3 Journal, p. 212 

pp 322 f , comments such as ‘Ellipse et mver- 4 Setvitude et Grandeur rmhtaires , cd. F. 
sion qui ne me paiaissent pas tolerables C’est Baldenspeiger, Parib, 1914, p. 70 
& refaire, car on edit en ftan^ais poui des 5 Journal, p 25 

Fian§ais * ‘Cette hardiesse n’est pas heureuse ’ 6 Chatterton, ed E Lauvri&re, Oxford, 1908, 

‘ Ce vers est incomprehensible ’ etc p xxv 

2 Journal, p 90 7 Journal, p 222, 
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seulement lorsqu’elle trouve 1’empiemte des pas sur 1© sable, et un num d’homme grave 
sur quelque piene, alors elle s’arreto un moment pout lire ce nom, et contmue sa 
march© avec plus d’assurance Elle depasse bientot les traces du devancier, mais ne 
les efface jamais 1 2 

No idle was too great, too sublime for him to play, and he painted himself by 
turns as Moses or Christ 

How erroneous it is to imagine that Vigny’s mam concern was his art ! Beneath 
all the symbolic outer covering, Vigny studies himself and himself only He is only 
concerned with himself, with making himself the gieatest poet of his age and giving 
an outlet to his overweening pi ide Other people would not recognize his supenoi lty 
He would force them to do so ultimately, if not m one way, then m anothei , if 
not as a great military figure, then as a writer Listen to what he has to say about 
writers of memoirs m Servitude et Grandeur mihtaires ‘II y a des oeuvies telles 
parmi les plus beaux livres de notie langue, et qui nous resteront comme ces beaux 
portraits de lui-meme que Raphael ne cessait do faire 5 2 Vigny was another Raphael, 
consciously or unconsciously holding himself up as an object worthy of admiration, 
mcessantly drawing fine portraits of himself 

One can understand why a man of this sort was incapable of making lasting 
friendships with his contemporaries and why the more exuberant, less self-centred 
Victor Hugo should have ousted him completely in the favour of the Romanticists 
The cutting remark of Samte-Beuve, ‘ Personae n’a vecu dans la famihante de 
M de Vigny, pas meme lui ’, 3 finds its echo m the pathetic peisonal confer of 
the poet 

Jamais je ne connus cette rare parole 

Qu’on appelle amitie, qui, dit-on, vous console 4 

And, being mcapable of maintaining friendly relations with his rivals, he took the 
easiest way out and retired to his estate m Maine- Giraud There at least he would 
be the uncontested master in his own domam, there he would be out of range of 
the things that hurt 

But was he? No, for he took with him his invalid wife, who has been described 
by one of Vigny’s biographers as Te premier et le plus encombrant des impedi- 
menta 5 , 5 and there again ill-luck pursued him 4 Helas f toujouis la meme viet 
Je quitte le chagrin pour la maladie et la maladie pour le chagrin 5 6 Between his 
mother, to whom he still clung with fanatical devotion, and his ailing English wife, 
who could not speak French, his days were spent m fruitless and unremitting service, 
so that there were ever more and more grounds for self-pity 

Je ne sais d’assures dans le chaos du sort 
Que deux points seulement la Souff ranee et la Mort 
II en fut de meilleurs et de plus purs encore 
Des hommes plems d’amour, de doute et de pitie, 

Qui disaient * Je ne sais 5 des choses de la vie 
Dont le pouvoir ou l 5 or ne fut jamais l’envie, 

Et qui, par devouement, sans detoumer les yeux, 

Burent jusqu’4 la he le calice odieux 7 


1 Po&nes antiques , ‘Sur la troisieme edition 5 , 
pp 6f 

2 Sei mtude et Grandeur mihtaires, p 9 

3 Samte-Beuve, Les grands 4envains frangais 

du XIXe siecle , ed M Allem, Pans, Gamier, 

1926 (‘Vigny’), p 250 


4 Poemes antiques, ‘La Prison 5 p 154 

5 Esteve, Alfred de Vigny, Pans, 1923, p 13* 

6 J ournal, p 132 

7 Po&mes antiques , ‘Pans 5 , pp. 241 f 
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How can anyone claim that Vigny was an optimist when he viewed life as an odious 
chalice to be drunk to the dregs ' ll 

The poet’s devotion to his wife has often been commented on, and it is true that 
he was to all appearances a very faithful husband, if we except the intermittent 
flights to Pans and Mane Dorval There aga in, however, it seems that his devoted 
service was m the form of an atonement, and we may ask if pricks of conscience 
did not assail him at times for having married Lydia Bunbury at all He mained 
her partly m order to improve his financial circumstances — a hope which was, 
however, never realized 1 — and the amazing thing is that this manage de convenance , 
engineered by his resourceful mother, did not founder completely. It is haid to 
believe that Vigny ever loved this English girl who was so different from him m 
all respects Was it not m fact his life with her that inspired his somewhat unjust 
criticism of the Enghsh character in general ^ 

Ce qui manque absolument a la race anglaise c’est precisement ce qui fait le fond de 
notre caractere, la gaite dans Timagination, le mouvement dans le sentiment . 1 2 

At fiist his marriage would appear as a romantic gestuie m his own eyes — quite 
in keeping with the tenets of the contemporary literary fashion which encouraged 
rapprochements between England and France — but it soon turned out to be a dismal 
failure The childless Lydia was incapable of providing the quickening stimulus 
and mcentive which might have transformed Vigny from the vacillating dilettante 
th v was and forced him to exteriorize himself a httle 

Marriage was a bitter disappointment, but Vigny did not at once give up the 
idea of ever being m love His coeur massouvi drove him to Pans into the arms of 
the actress Mane Dorval m seaich of love, an idealized fonn of love which caused 
endless misunderstanding between the two lovers and which ended m such tragic 
fashion When this episode was over and he leahzed that love as he conceived it 
was impossible, his attention became permanently fixed on himself and his own 
illness, and we find him writing such phrases as these ‘ Crachant le sang, mais 
ne disant nen de ce que je souffiais, je me laissais devoiei par le vautour mteneur ’ 3 
This Prometheus, bound by shackles largely of his own invention — though it must 
be admitted that fate pursued him mercilessly too — became increasingly unhappy, 
and the Journal contams many references to the horrible suffering he endured 
What indescribable anguish is revealed m such a phrase as this for example ‘ Je 
croyais bien me coucher pour mounr 1 5 4 

In face of all these torments, both physical and mental, a modus vivendi had to 
be discovered, and Vigny, to whom love and friendship were denied, found con- 
solation m work 

Le monde de la poesie et du ti avail de la pensee a ete pour moi un champ d’asile que 
je labourais, et oh je m’endormais au milieu de mes fleurs et de mes fruits pour oublier 
les pemes ameres de ma vie, mes ennuis profonds, et surtout le mal mterieur que je ne 
cesse de me faire en retouinant contre mon coeur le daid empoisonne de mon esprit 
penetrant et toujours agite 5 

The poet’s first reaction to life w r as to levolt against the monstrous injustice of it 
all Remember how two early poems, entitled k Le Bal 5 (1818) and Le Malheur 5 

1 As does J K Hooker, ‘The Optimism of 3 Journal , p 68 

A de Vigny’, Modern Language Review, ix, 1914, * Journal, p 68 
pp 1-11 6 Journal, p 227 

2 Journal, pp 191 f 
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(1820), written when he was an adolescent, already reveal his appreciation and 
horror of le perpetuel ecoulement de la vie 

Car les ans maladifs, avec un doigt de glace 

Des chagrins dans vos c gouts auiont marque la place, 

La morose vieillesse ( k Le Bal’) 1 

Le spectre se mele k la danse. (‘Le Malheur’) 2 

Behind the laughing faces of the lovely girls he saw the ugliness and decrepitude 
of old age and, because of that vision, he could not be happy 

The spirit of revolt becomes more apparent in his symbolic poems, m which the 
Bible provides the theme God allows man to be unhappy, therefore He is to 
be reproached for His hardness He does nothmg to assuage the sorrows of mankind , 
His relentless, pitiless indifference to the sufferings of humanity — extending, as it 
does, to His own Son — should be condemned And Vigny hammers agam and 
again at the question of God’s indifference For him God is not the God of Love 
He sees Him m the guise of the inexorable Jehovah of the Old Testament He goes 
further He regards God m the same light as he regards the human figures of the 
Bible This approach leads him to present Christ m ‘Le Mont des Oliviers 5 as no 
more divine than any other biblical personage It is certain that Vigny was not 
an orthodox Catholic Was he even a professing Christian, or was he an unbeliever 9 
In spite of his apparent interest m the Bible, for instance, m spite of his discussion 
of theological points in Stello, or elsewhere, the evidence would pomt to the fact 
that he had no faith An important passage for the mterpretation of Vigny’s 
religious outlook is that m which he criticizes the work of Joseph de Maistre, in 
his chapter entitled ‘Sur la substitution des souffrances expiatoires 5 Quoting 
Joseph de Maistie, Le Docteur Noir says 

La chair est coupable, maudite et ennemie de Dieu Le sang est un fluid© vivant 
Le ciel ne peut etre apaise que par le sang. L ’innocent peut payer pour le coupable 
L’effusion de sang est expiatnee Ces verites sont mnees La Croix atteste le saltjt 

PAR IiE SANG 

Vigny does not doubt the sincerity of the Catholic’s profession Indeed, his 
sarcastic comments heap coals of fire upon the head of the smceie believer, crushing 
him for his puenhty 

C’6tait a genoux sans doute [he continues] et en se frappant la poitrme qu’il s’eenait 

‘La terre, contmuellement imbibee de sang, n’est qu’un autel immense oh tout ce 
qui vit doit etre rnimole sans fin jusqu’& l’extmction du mal — Le bouireau est la pierre 
angulaire de la soci6te sa mission est saeree — L ’inquisition est bonne, douce et 
conservatnce 

‘La guerre est divme elle doit regner eternellement pour purger le monde. Les 
races sauvages sont d6vou6es et frappees d’anathemes. J’ignore leur crime, o Seigneur, 
mais puisqu’elles sont malheureuses et msensees, elles sont cnmmelles et justement 
pumes de quelque faute d’un ancien chef Les Europeens, au sieele de Colomb, eurent 
raison de ne pas les compter dans l’espece humame comme leurs semblables 

‘La terre est un autel qui doit eternellement etre imbibe de sang.’ 

0 Pieux Impie 1 qu’avez-vous fait ? 

he adds, condemning m the same breath the representative of the Catholic faith 
and the Catholic Church itself. The tirade goes on* 

B a fallu que le cerveau de 1’un des dermers catholiques fouillat bien avant dans le 
crane de l’un des premiers chretiens pour en tirer cette fatale theone de la ? iversibihte 
et du salut par le sang . Et cela pour replatrer 1’edifice 'd&mantele de l’Eglise romaine 
et l’orgamsation demembree du moyen age 3 

1 Poemes antiques, p. 195 

8 Stello, ed Nelson, pp. 201 ff. 


2 Ibid p 149 
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So that, as Vigny sees it, the Cathohc Church is a rapidly failing institution, -which 
the last survivors of the Catholic faith are attempting to prop up by sophistry, m 
the very teeth of reason It is as outmoded as the Middle Ages 

Again, m Daphne Vigny studies the question of rehgion and insists on the idea 
that the Catholic Church, the outward manifestation of the Christianity of his day, 
is finished In a note of 21 October 1844, entitled c Reflexion et fin de la deuxienie 
consultation’, he writes 

Les deux religions maitresses du monde ancien et du monde moderne semblent suivre 
deux lignes courbes et paralleles Dans le quatrieme sieele le Polytheisme expirait 
II chercha pour se relever a se refugier dans la Philosophie alexandrine, dclectique, 
deiste, qui, admettant tous les cultes comme divins, mait la divmitd des Dieux et 
repoussait le Christiamsme comme ennemi de la sagesse et de la science — Mais cette 
dcole d’Alexandrie, se conformant au sieele et voulant marcher avec lui, devint une 
philosophie k demi -religion et une religion k demi -philosophie 

Le Christiamsme en est done au point oh en etait le* Polytheisme en 300 1 

Here Vigny attaches a historical significance to the Christian faith and insinuates 
that its efficacy is outworn and must be replaced by something else While accepting 
the usefulness of religion for others (m the words of Louis Ratisbonne as a vehicule 
et garantie des idees morales au milieu des foules faibles et boinees’ 2 ), Vigny, the 
superman, has no use for it personally It holds no meaning for him His attitude 
is made clear m the symbol of the Egyptian mummy in the cnstal 

Sur ce cnstal enorme sont graves et pernts des caracteres saeres qui, faisant adorer 
Fenveloppe, ont conserve le tresor des ages anciens Les dogmes religieux, avec leurs 
celestes illusions, sont pareils a ce cnstal Ils conservent le peu de sages prdeeptes que 
les laces se sont formes et se passent l’une k l’autre 3 

Vigny’s cult is that of the esprit pu ?, the Visible Samt-E sprit The immortality 
he aspnes to is immortality for his works, the admiration of his successors, Horace’s 
monumentum aeie perenmus 

Flots d’amis renaissants 1 Pmssent mes destmees 
Yous amener & moi, de dix en dix annees, 

Attentifs k mon oeuvre, et pour moi e’est assez f4 

In the end it becomes impossible for Vigny, by reason of his own arguments, to 
beheve m the Christian faith, and he writes 

La question lehgieuse Plus l’espnt est vigoureux, plus ll se perd dans les eatacombes 
de l’mcertitude humarne. Pascal s’y est perdu pour avoir marehe plus avant que les 
autres Toute religion n’a jamais ete crue qu’a moitie et a eu ses athdes et sceptiques 
Mais les sages ont garde leurs doutes dans leur coeur et ont respecte la fable sociale 
reQue generalement et adoptee du plus grand nombre 5 

Did Vigny, after a period of revolt and pessimism, ultimately join the ranks of 
les sages'* So we are led to believe if we read the accounts of his last days, 
conflicting though they be 

Against Leon Seche’s allegation that Vigny died a Cathohc we must measure 
Louis Ratisbonne’s categorical denial that the poet ever gave up his philosophical 
convictions — and Ratisbonne was the only person who visited him regularly duiing 
his last days Though he finally agreed to receive a piiest before he died, it is 
obvious that he did so purely out of regard for the pious feelings of the solicitous 

1 Daphne, e d F Gregh, Pans, 1929, pp. 226 f 4 Les Destmees , ed Esteve, ‘L’Espnt pur’, 

2 Daphne , Note de Louis Ratisbonne, p 235 p 174 

8 Daphni, p 158 6 Journal , p 156 
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Madame and Mademoiselle d’ Orville According to Seche's veision, Madame and 
Mademoiselle d 1 Orville 

guettaient 1’ instant psychologique Vigny ne voulut pas les pemer et accepta de voir 
un pretre qu’il connaissait de longue date, l’abbo Vidal, cure de Bercy, dont ll avait 
su estimer la fox simple 1 

Ratisbonne’s assertion, on the other hand, 4 II est mort comine ll a vecu, mcredule 
au dogme et stoicien’, 2 is fully in accord with the statement made by Vigny m his 
correspondence, protesting against vam efforts to convert him, that k un homme 
qui a ecnt ce qui est publie dans mes hvres a depuis longtemps construit en lrn- 
meme l’edifice immuable de ses idees philosophiques 5 3 Or, as he had made it 
abundantly clear elsewhere 

De la f oi On parle de la foi Qu’est-ce, apres tout, que cette chose si rare? — Une 
esperance fervente — Je I’ai sond6e dans tous les pretres qui disaient la posseder et 
n’ai trouv6 que cela — J amais la certitude 4 


II 

Oh ’ fuir 1 fuir les hommes et se retirer parmi quelques elus, 
41us entre mille milhers de mille 1 5 

For a man to whom love and faith were lacking, the way was hard, and, if life 
were still to be liveable, a substitute for these had to be found Vigny discovered 
his remedy m the adoption of a Stoic attitude m keeping with his high intellectual 
ideals Otheis of his age were finding other ways out The morbid Weitheresque 
temperament of the Romantics levealed itself not only m literature but also m 
behavioui The fluctuating social and political conditions, the lack of stability, 
the feverish excitement, following upon the Revolution and the Napoleonic 
upheaval, drove some to drown their mental turmoil in orgies of pleasure, others, 
unable to bear the stram of existence, committed suicide , other, loftier spmts, like 
Vigny, sought a cure m the cultivation of the Stoic ideals 

Detachment and resignation, self-sufficiency, isolation from the world, mdiffei ence 
to the opinions of the vulgar mob, willing acceptance of the inevitable accidents 
of fortune — these for the Stoic were the beginning and end of all happiness How 
well this philosophy, which flourished m ancient Gieece, especially at the time 
when the Greek cities had lost then independence, suited the times m which Vigny 
lived, what a splendid intellectual anaesthetic for an over-sensitive nature such 
as Vigny’s, if only he could make use of it 1 

In Stoicism, or m his personal interpretation of Stoicism, the poet found an 
attitude digne Angry revolt, sombre pessimism, scepticism, were superseded by 
this new creed which provided an interest m life The constant struggle to attam 
the Stoic heights was stimulating and filled Vigny with a sense of his own nobility 
*En retranchant le desir et la lutte, ll n’y a plus qu’ennui dans la vie’, 6 as he says 
of the Utopians, combining the attitude of Faust with that of the Stoics Pam, 
uncertainty, fear of death, all the ills which assail mankind, could now be defeated 
by strong will, Solitude and silence 

Qui soutiendra ce Roc contre les coups qui assiegent son pied et son front ? Sa force 
meme, son poids, son immobilite Qu’il ne donne que peu de prise au vulgaire sur lui, 
qu’il aime la solitude, le silence, la fortune moderee . 7 


1 Quoted by B de La Salle, A de Vigny , Paris, 
1939, p 407 

a Revue de Pans , 15th. July, 1900, p. 307 n 

3 Cf Lauvn&re, A de Vigny , Pans, 1909, 

p 373 n 


4 Journal , p 188 

5 Journal , p 51 

b Journal , p 227 
7 Journal , p 187 
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If only he could contemplate it aright, even suffering could bring happmess m 
its tram i 

La contemplation du malheur meme domie une jouissanee mteneuie k Tame, qui 
lui vient de son travail sur 1’idee du malheur 1 

Like Montaigne — and Vigny has much m common with his predecessor — the 
poet sets out on the absorbmg task of studying himself 

Platon dit yvcoOi creco/TOv et 4 age quod agis ’ Connais-toi toi-meme et fais tes actions. 
Agis dans le present avec vigueur sans trop rever a Favemr 2 

At the end of L’ Esprit pur’, composed m 1863, we find him still absorbed by this 
task 

Je peux en ce miroir me connaitre moi-meme 3 

Here m Stoicism is a ready-made justification for his retreat into his tour cTivoire . 
People have treated him unkindly, have misjudged him, have ignored Ins genius — 
he will repay them with disdain, bonne monnaie pour payer les choses humames ' 4 
And it comfoits him, the gemus m moral isolation, misunderstood by his fellows, 
to be able to write 

Plus je vais, plus je meprise la popularity et ceux qui la recherchent. Une seule est 
digne d’etre ambitionnee, c’est la popularity parmi l’aristocratie de l’mtelligence, 5 

01 


Qu’ai-je besom de cette vame chose qu’on nomme esperance? Esperance de bruit 
dans un monde que je meprise 

It would be interesting to discover what reasons, besides the natural reaction 
of searching for a powerful intellectual antidote to suffering, made Vigny turn to 
Stoicism Citoleux, wilting on the moral philosophy of Vigny the Stoic, says 
'Les ou vi ages des Stoiciens l’aideront a dessmer ses Chattel ton, ses Renaud, ses 
Paul de Lansse 5 7 But which ouvrages stoiciens ? Vigny mentions by name 
Epictetus and Maicus Aurelius Were these the only ongmes livresques of the 
poet’s Stoicism ? Were they, indeed, the most important sources? A suggestion 
which bears exammation is that it was not in reading the Ancients that Vigny 
acquired his first taste for Stoicism but m readmg Montaigne’s Essais. 

Let us pause for a moment to consider the evolution of the Stoic idea m Vigny’s 
works We see the Stoic attitude held up to admiration, but very briefly, m Cinq 
Mars (1826) m the death of Cmq Mars and De Thou In Stello (1832) the pusoners 
at St Lazare await death with Stoic resignation Remember the description of the 
chaise de paiUe — ‘C’etait un album que cette planche * Les voyageurs qui s’y 
ytaient mscnts etaient tous au seul port oh nous soyons surs d’arriver 5 8 

Servitude et Grandem mihtaires (1835) provides an apt illustration of the impassi- 
biliU du sage , the absence of passions, Stoic pride, and constancy m face of death 
But Chattel ton, pubhshed m the same year, is even more interesting It contains 
conclusive proof of Vigny’s debt to Montaigne There we have the Stoic idea of 
suicide expounded by Vigny m words that are too strikingly reminiscent of the 
Essais not to be a direct imitation Compare, for example, Chatterton, act hi, 

1 Journal, p 96 7 Citoleux, A de Vigny . pe? distances classiques 

2 Journal, p 90 et affimtds itranghes, Pans, 1924, p 496 

3 Les Destmees, ‘L’Espnt pur’, p 173 8 Stello, p 153 Of Montaigne, Essais , ed. 

4 Servitude et Grandeur mihtaires, p 153. J Plattaid, n, in, p 31, Tumque port des 

5 Journal, p 54 tollmens de ceste vie’ ‘C’est un port tres- 

6 Journal , p 255 asseure’ 
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scene n, with Montaigne’s c Coustume de l’lsle de Cea’ 1 2 It is sufficient to place 
the relevant passages side by side for the reader to draw his own conclusions 

Chattel ton, act in, scene n Montaigne, ‘Coustume de l’lsle de Cea’ 

Chatterton Qu’on me donne une heure 

de bonheur, et je redeviendrai un ex- Ils appellent cola suAoyov e§ccycoyr)v 

cellent chr^tien Ce que ce que vous (Diogene Laerce, Vie de Zenon ) 
craignez, les stoiciens l’appelaient sortie 
raisonnable. 

Le Quaker C’est vrai , et ils disaient Car, quoy qu’ils dient qu’il faut souveni 

memo que les causes qui nous retiennent mourn* pour causes legieres, puis que 
a la vie n’etant guere fortes, on pouvait celles qui nous tiennent en vie ne sont 
bien en sortir pour des causes legeres. guiere fortes, si y faut-il quelque mesure 

(S6n Ep 77 ) 

Mais ll faut considerer, ami, que la Toutes choses, dit un mot ancien, sont 
Fortune change souvent et peut beau- esperables k un homme pendant qu’il vit. 

coup, et que, si elle peut faire quelque ‘Ouy mais, respond Seneca, pourquoy 

chose pour quelqu’un, c’est pour un auray-je plustost en la teste cela, que la 

vivant fortune peut toutes choses pour celuy qui 

est vivant, que cecy, que fortune ne peut 

Chatterton Mais aussi elle ne peut rien rien sur celuy qui scait mourir ’ ’ (S6n 
contre un mort Ep 70 ) 

Le Quaker Tu as bien raison, mais C’est le rolle de la couardise, non de la 

seulement, c’est un peu poltron — s’aller vertu, de s’aller tapir dans un ereux soubs 

cacher sous une grosse pierre, dans un une tombe massive, pour dviter les coups 

grand trou, par frayeur d’elle, c’est de la de la fortune 

lachete 

It will be noted that, of these Stoic expressions, two were taken by Montaigne from 
Seneca, Epistolae 70 and 77, 2 one from the Life of Zeno by Diogenes Laertes 3 and 
the last is Montaigne’s own invention Vigny then obviously borrowed directly 
from Montaigne 

Further, Vigny did not really understand the Stoic attitude towards suicide, 
for Chatterton commits suicide m order to escape from his miserable existence 
His act is an act of despair, and as such would not be recogmzed by the Stoics as 
une sortie raisonnable 

A glance at the Journal shows how preoccupied Vigny was with the idea of 
suicide On 26 April 1832 he makes the folio wmg entry ‘II y avait des stoiciens 
qui, excusant le suicide, l’appelaient sortie raisonnable ’ 4 But as early as 1823 he 
was considering the subject seriously and at one time planned to write a treatise 
containing examples of suicides and explaining their causes e La deuxieme con- 
sultation sur le suicide Elle renfermera tous les genres du suicide et des exemples 
de toutes leurs causes analysees profondement ’ 6 This deuxieme consultation was 
never written, but ‘Les Amants de Montmorency’, inspired by a contemporary 
tragedy, shows two unhappy lovers choosing suicide as an escape from life’s ills 

How often, too, m the Journal particularly, but elsewhere also, we find the 
recurring themes of Stoic philosophy 1 The struggle agamst Destiny, for instance 

1 Essais, ed. Flattard, n, m, pp 34, 36 3 Diogenes Laertes, Life of Zeno, Hememann 

2 Seneca, Epistolae morales, Loeb ed , Bk n, ed p 234, euAoyos t 4 <poccnv e£&£eiv 4 ocut6v toO [Mou 

Ep Ixxvn, p 170, ‘Saepe emm et fortiter t6v ao<p6v Kal urrsp mxrpiSos kcci urtip <p(Acov, etc 

desinendum est et non ex maximis cansis, nam 4 Journal, p 62 Of Montaigne, Essais, n, m, 
nee eae maxima© sunt, quae nos tenent 7 Bk n, p 36, ‘Ils appellent cela eOXoyov e^ocycoy^v 7 

Ep Ixx, p 58, ‘Ego cogitem in eo, qui vmt, 5 Journal, p 63 

omnia posse fortunam, potius quam cogitem m 

eo, qui scit mon, ml posse fortunam’’ 
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Le combat intellectuel. La destmee. 1 

La destmee et l’homme 2 

La Destmee emporte tout a elle seule , ll n’y a pas un lutteur qui 1m rcsiste 3 

Je pense que la Destmee dirige une moitie de la vie de chaque liomme et son caractere 
l’autre moitie 4 

Les hommes sont partout et toujours de simples et faibles creatures, plus ou moms 
ballottees et contrefaites par leur destmee Seulement les plus forts ou les meillours se 
redressent contre elle et la fa^onnent a leur gre, au lieu de se laissei petrir par sa mam 
capricieuse. 5 

The attitude to be adopted towards Fate or Fatality is touched upon m these 
lines 

Les Stoiciens de l’antiquite disaient qu’il fallait braver le sort et ne s’occuper que de 
ce qui depend de Fame 6 

L’mipassibilite, la resignation k la fatalitd, c’est tout le stoicisme antique 7 

The problem of suffering which must be affronted courageously is indicated m such 
phrases as 'll est mal et lache de chercher & se distraire d’une noble douleur pour 
ne pas souffiir autant 11 faut y reflechir et s’enferrer courageusement sur cette 
epee ’ 8 'L’art de bien souffrir et de bien mourir \ as he expresses it m Servitude 
et Giandew 9 

The search for happmess What must we teach man m order to make him happy 2 
The answei suggested by Vigny in Daphne is C I1 faut reahser le regne des philo- 
sophes, la pensee pure de Marc- Aurele ’ 10 All wisdom is contained m the Stoic 
maxim, ‘Souffle et abstiens-toi ’ 

La philosophie antique renfeime toute sagesse humame dans cette maxime Souffre 
et abstiens-toi, sentant que nos plus fortes mclmations sont vicieuses et tendent a la 
destruction de la socidte 11 

We shall be happy if we do not attach over-much importance to worldly things. 

La seule vraie fin a laquelle 1’ esprit arrive, en pdnetrant tout au fond de chaque 
perspective, c’est le neant de tout Gloire, amour, bonheur, nen de tout cela n’est 
eompletement 12 

If we would know the sage’s happiness, we must neither hope nor fear 

II est bon et salutaire de n’avoir aucune espdrance L’espeiance est la plus grande 
de nos folies Cela bien compris, tout ce qui arrive d’heureux surprend 13 

N’ayez peur m de la pauvret^, ni de l’exil, m de la prison, m de la mort, mats ayez 
peur de la peur [avec une citation d’Epictete] 14 

That, by the way, is one of the few references to Epictetus, but elsewheie we find 
another saying from the Manuel which Vigny might have found m the Essais, 
viz 'Un fait n’est m un mal m un bien, c’est un fait seulement ?15 

If the Journal contams many notes indicating Vigny’s leaning towards the 
moral philosophy of the Stoics, his Daphne is even more m accord with Stoic ideals 
both m tone and outlook In Stello Le Docteur Noir represented the triumph of 


1 Journal , p 3 

2 J 0217 ml, p 17. 

3 Journal , p 35 

4 Journal, p 233 Cf Montaigne, Essais , i, 
xlu, p 176, ‘C’est notre caraetlie qui fait a 
chacun de nous sa destmee’ {from Cornelius 
Nepos) 

5 Stello , p 119 

b Journal , p 199. 

7 Jowiial, p. 244 

8 Journal, p 108 


9 Servitude et Grandeur mtlitaires , p 143 

10 Daphne, p 117 Elsewhere he refers to ‘la 
morale pure de Mai c- Aurele’ 

11 Journal, p 92 

12 Journal, -p 145 

13 Journal, p 63 

14 Journal, p 159 

15 Journal, p 15 Cf Montaigne, Ebsau, r, xx, 
p 127, 6 La vie n’est de soy ny bien ny mal, c’est 
la place du bien et du mal selon que vous la 
leur faictes ’ 
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Stoicism, m Daphne the struggle between Clmstian and pagan or Stoic morality 
ends m victory for the latter Here Vigny multiplies the use of the term Stoic, so 
that all the characters may be said to adopt the Stoic attitude at times In order 
to accomplish his mission, 'Pour porter la parole de Daphne ’ to Julian, Paul de 
Lansse has become a slave, and even when Julian is made Empeior, Paul refuses 
to become a free man because he regards life fiom the vantage-pomt of the Stoic — at 
least that is the impression Vigny wishes to convey In telling phrases the slave’s 
admirable attitude is described thus 

Ce fut alors seulement que Libamus apergut Paul de Lansse et lui tendit la mam 
Celm-ci s’avanga lentement et mit sa mam dans celle du maitre, qui, voyant sous son 
manteau entr’ouveurt la saie des serviteurs, dit a Julien 
‘Eh quoi f Paul est-il done toujours esclave ? 5 

‘Toujours et pour toujours, dit Paul de Larisse, mais plus libre que lui qui voulait 
m’affranchir malgre moi ’ 

Then Libamus, addressmg Julian, says 

Tu m’as ramen6 Paul de Larisse que je vois stoicien et plus solide que jamais sur 
ses pieds 1 

Just as he wished to represent Paul de Larisse as a Stoic, so Vigny refers to the 
Emperor Julian and to Basile de Cesaree as 'Stoiciens 5 In reality, of course, none 
of these is a Stoic, but each adopts on occasion the Stoic attitude 

And that Stoic attitude is one which we can appreciate again m such poems as 
'La Bouteille a la Mer 5 , where the sailor shows tiuly Stoic resignation, or m 'La 
Mort du Loup ’, whose closing lmes convey the same idea 

Si tu peux, fais que ton ame arrive 
A force de rester studieuse et pensive, 

Jusqu’& ce haut degre de stoique fiertd, 

Ok, naissant dans les bois, j’ai tout d’abord montd 
Gemir, pleurer, priei est dgalement lache 
Fais energiquement ta longue et lourde tache 
Dans la voie ok le sort a voulu t’appelei , 

Puis, apres, comme moi, souffre et meuis sans parler 2 

That Stoic attitude was what appealed especially to Vigny He knew little of the 
philosophic system of Zeno He does not seem to have made any profound study 
of Stoic doctrine He toys with certain Stoic ideas, like Destiny, Fatality, Suicide 
and so on He quotes Brutus and Cato as examples to be followed He approves 
of the maxim, 'Soufire et abstiens-toi 5 He mentions Epictetus and Marcus 
Auiehus, but actually his notions of Stoicism have a strong personal tinge 

As m Montaigne’s case, it was an excessive sensitiveness which led him to 
cultivate the Stoic attitude towards life, but Vigny differed from Montaigne, m 
that it was not particularly the study of the Ancients which encouraged him to 
adopt this course He may have read Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, but he 
certainly did read and study the Essais Both his ideas and his style aie influenced 
to some extent by Montaigne It is true that Vigny only mentions Montaigne by 
name four times, twice m the Journal , 3 once in Stello 4 and once m Cinq Mars? but 

1 Daphne , pp 125 and 134 metnque de l’analyse — Le livie Hie, De 

2 Les Destinies, p 101 VEntendementou V Esprit pvr, estunde&meiiXeurs * 

3 Journal, p 91, following after ‘Les Stoiciens 4 Stello, p 259, ‘Torquato Tasso, les yeux 
sont bons, desesp&res et doux, forts et misen- brules de pleurs, eouvert de haillons, dedaigne 
cordieux’, we read ‘Exeepte la poesie, tout est meme de Montaigne (ah’ pMosophe, qu’as-tu 
plus ou moms de la conversation ecrite — Ainsi, fait la f ) 5 

toute la prose de Montaigne, de Voltaire etc’ 5 Cinq Mars, Pans, Delagrave, 1925, n, ch xvi, 
Also, p 161, ‘La Critique de Montaigne dans p 7 ‘eHe[lalampe]eclairaitlebustederHospital, 
Malebranche — Finesse et exactitude geo- celui de Montaigne, du president de Thou ’ 
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there are innumerable turns of phrase which remind us of the Essais Take, for 
example, such expressions as these 

Chaque homme n’est que 1’ image d’une idee de l’espnt general, 1 (Cf. Montaigne 
‘Chaque homme poite la forme entiere de Fhumaxne condition ’ 2 ) 

Nous nous sommes choisis entre tous, nous nous sonunes devmes et rencontres, nous 
ne pouvons jamais nous perdre 3 (Cf Montaigne 4 Nous nous cherchions avant que de 
nous estre veus, et par des rapports que nous oyions l’un de F autre, qui faisoient en 
nostre affection plus d’effort que ne porte la raison des rapports, je croy par quelque 
ordonnance du ciel ’ 4 ) 

Compare, too, the style of the first few pages of Servitude et Grandeur militates, e.g 

Je ferai done parler les autres plus que moi-meme, hors quand je serai force de 
m’appeler comme temom Je m’y sms toujours senti quelque repugnance, en etant 
empeche par une certame pudeur au moment de me mettre en scene Quand cela 
m’arrivera, du moms puis-je attester qu’en ces endroits je serai vrai Quand on parle 
de soi, la meilleure muse est la Franchise Je ne saurais me parer de bonne grace de 
la plume des paons, toute belle qu’elle est, je ciois que chacun doit lui preferer la 
sienne Je ne me sens pas assez de modestie, ]e Favoue, pour croire gagner beaucoup 
en prenant quelque chose de Failure d’un autie, et en posant dans une attitude grandiose, 
artistement choisie et pemblement conservee aux depens des bonnes mclmations 
naturelles et d’un penchant inne que nous avons tous vers la verite 6 

Or an expression such as this 

Je ne fais pas un livre, ll se fait II murit et croit dans ma tete comme un fruit 6 

Again and again the lesemblance is there Just as Montaigne assimilated the 
mattei and mannei of Seneca to a certain extent , 7 so Vigny has consciously or 
unconsciously assimilated Montaigne 

It is not surprising that Vigny should have felt himself attracted to his illustrious 
predecessor Theie aie many obvious similarities m the lives of the two writers. 
Both weie mcomgible egotists, both had special attention as children, which 
tended to make them diffeient from the held, both were tortured by doubts which 
led to scepticism and to the adoption of a pagan philosophy Life at fii st held many 
disappointments for both, both were thwarted m their ambitions, both reacted 
by retiring from the world m order to secure the sage’s solitude de I’dme, both 
affected to despise public appioval, both lived the larger part of their lives without 
the solace of faith, friendship or love, both suffered from painful illness These 
similarities, of course, are outnumbered by differences between the two characters, 
but it is mterestmg to note that Vigny, like Montaigne, turned to Stoicism as a 
means of making life tolerable in face of pam, disappointment and frustration 

Montaigne’s philosophy of life evolved onwaids from Stoicism, Vigny’s Stoic 
attitude was his final stand Montaigne found happiness in a more human solution 
of life’s problems, Vigny seems to have found satisfaction m struggling to conquer 
the unattainable Stoic heights Yet, fiom time to time, we see how impossible 
he felt the struggle to be, as when he exclaimed "Malgre tout ce ti avail de la 
volonti , la douleur nous saisit malgre nous et reste la 5 , 8 or £ Le mepns m’etouffera 

1 Journal, p 17 simple, naturelle et ordinaire, sans contention et 

2 Essars, m, n, p 29 artifice car e’est moi que je penis ’ 

3 Daphne, pp 127, 128 6 Journal, p. 113 Cf Montaigne, Essaib, n, 

4 Essais, i, xxvm, p 69 xvm, p 94 ‘Je n’ay pas plus faict mon livre que 

5 Servitude et Grandeur militaires, pp 5 f Cf mon livre m’a faict ’ 

Montaigne, Essais, ‘Au Lectern’, ‘Si e’eust este 7 Cf Camilla H Hay, Montaigne, Lecteur et 

pour lecheichei la faveur du monde, je me fuss© Imitateur de Seneque, Poitiers, 1938 

mieux pare et me presenterois en une marche 8 Journal, p 85 
estudiee Je veus qu’on m’y voie en ma facon 
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quelque jour 5 , 1 * or when he levealed his distaste for ‘la douloureuse realite qui nous 
enserre 1 2 

And the haunting suspicion that life has been unaccountably harsh towards 
him assails him forcibly — as it always assails the mtiospective egotist — -when he 
makes an attempt to justify himself, and m so doing pieices the Aims) mask 
of Stoicism 

La sev6rit6 froide et un peu sombre de mon caractere n’etait pas native Elle m'a 
ete donnee par la vie Ce fut comme une reaction contre la durete a\ec laquelle je 
fus traite 3 

Thus Vigny reveals the inadequacy of the substitute for faith and love and 
illustrates by his life and work that Stoicism is at best a pis-alle / which can never 
fully satisfy the human soul 

How far was the Stoic attitude in Vigny’s case a hypocritical pose, ‘la dure 
enveloppe qui cache une sensibilite profonde 5 , a wilful avoidance of life’s re- 
sponsibilities 9 

£ Hypocrisie, tu es la raison meme * 54 

Camilla H Hay 

Hull 


1 Journal , p 47 

3 Journal , p 67 


2 Journal , p 62 
4 H Hello, p 38 



POE AND BAUDELAIRE: THE ‘AFFINITY’ 

Some of the more industrious researchers have attempted to clear up the confusions 
that have obscured the chronology of Poe’s penetration mto Fiance They are not 
themselves m complete agreement, hut the following facts seem established Poe’s 
reputation had to emerge from a shadow of vulgarity, his name having been 
popularized through a somewhat notorious affair On 12 October 1846 a ceitam 
E D Forgues, ahas Old Nick, published m a papei called Le Commerce a much 
abridged version of The Muiders %n the Rue Morgue , a more complete, though 
disfigured, translation having appeared earlier m the year m another journal 
Neither of these renderings admitted the authorship of the tale, and accusations 
of plagiarism ensued which led to a lawsuit In the course of it the counsel for the 
defence dropped a prophetic hmt ‘Grace k M Forgues, tout le monde va savoir 
que M E Poe fait des contes en Amerique ’ Already m 1845 an adaptation of 
A Stolen Letter had appeared anonymously Later m the year another of the tales 
had been translated and published m La Revue Bntanmque with an editorial note 
which mentioned the author’s name for the first time, and a few months before 
his trial Forgues sent the first article m French on Poe to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes (15 October 1846) From then on Poe’s fortunes m France show a decided 
improvement m quality 

On 27 January 1847 Charles Baudelaire opened La Democratie pacifique and read 
Le Chat now, one of the tales of Poe turned into French by Mile Isabelle Meuniei, 
who tianslated others for the same journal His enthusiasm was immediate and 
unbounded In a letter to Armand Fraisse, written about ten years later, he 
describes the circumstances of the discovery m words from which I shall quote 
later m the ongmal 

I can reveal to you something still more singular, something incredible In 1846 
or ’47 I came across a few fragments of Edgar Poe and was strangely distuibed His 
complete works not having been collected , I had the patience to link up with 
Americans living m Pans so as to borrow files of the newspapers Poe had directed 
It was then I found, believe me if you will, poems and short stories which I had had 
m my mind, but m a vague, confused, disorderly state, and which Poe had been able 
to brmg off and carry to perfection 

The domination of Baudelaire’s mind by this contact was for a time nothing 
short of spectacular ‘ J’ai vu peu de possessions aussi completes, aussi rapides, 
aussi absolues , wrote Asselmeau ‘Baudelaire,’ wrote Champfleury, ‘pendant de 
longues annees, s’mcarna dans Poe ’ 

He decides to translate the tales and devotes four years to preparation, reading, 
consultmg, brushing up his English and attempting to get into closer touch with 
his author’s mind, not omitting to give offence by impulsive intei rogation of 
travellers, lackeys, waiters, anyone who might be suspected of knowing something 
about America and whom he accosts, detains and argues with at unconventional 
moments He procures every piece of Poe’s work he can lay hands on, sets himself 
the task of translating one tale a day, and rages over the proofs 

On the development of the short story m France the tales have apparently had 
an enormous effect, and it was Baudelaire who made the best, if not always the 
first, version He began with Mesmeric Revelation, which he translated for La 
Liberte de Penser (15 July 1848) From 1852 for a number of years he regularly 
sent renderings to the reviews His version of Poe’s most popular poem, The Raven , 
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cam© out m & Artiste (1 March 1853) A few months later the appearance of a thm 
volume, Nouvelles choisies d? Edgar Poe , by another hand, may have urged him to 
collect his own A first senes, produced m 1856 as the Histones Extr am dinaires , 
was followed m 1857 by the Nouvelles Histoires Extrcio? dmaires Les Aventutes 
d’A - G Pym appeared en feuilleton that year and as a book the next Emeka , part 
of which had already been published, came out in 1863 and was followed m 1865 by 
the last of the series, Les Histoires Grotesques et Seneuses Despite the eftorts of 
many ‘rivals’, Baudelane’s versions have retained their rank as the most complete 
and widely diffused, though they are no longer regarded as ‘one of the most 
accurate and brilliant translations m literature ’ 1 They represent a serious amount 
of work and reveal an unexpected degree of persistent application 
The ‘influence’ begins m a discovery and is sustained by an attraction Com- 
mentators are content to predicate an ‘affinity’ between the two poets, or rather 
between their minds, for only a few traces of demonstrable influence have been 
found m the Fleurs du Mai The assumption is inevitable. But the affinity is the 
crux of the matter and remams an obscure point Baudelaire himself throws little 
light on its intimate nature and the investigators accept it without analysis or 
aigument as the most ‘remarkable’, the ‘unique’ case of its kind, or they shroud 
it m rhetoric ‘Poe’, says Seylaz, ‘fut comme le Messie litteraire qui revela 
Baudelaire a soi-meme’, and M John Charpentiei, w T ho is sometimes acute, can 
wiite ‘La “commotion smguliere” qu’il dit avoir ressentie au contact du Conteur 
amencam n’est comparable qu’a celle de la grace pour le chretien en proie aux 
affies du doute ’ 2 Generally it is agreed that the discovery of Poe helped Baudelaire, 
not m the popular sense to k discover his genius’, but to realize some of his charac- 
teristic faculties and potential procedes The work of the American may, as 
Charpentier suggests, have leplied to most of the questions the French poet set 
out to solve 

But what has Baudelaire himself to say about a relationship that meant so much 
to him? He msists on two pomts which he repeats without elaboration The first 
is that he understands Poe and has written about him m a mood of sympathetic 
excitement, illuminated by similar circumstances and sufferings 

J’ai trouve un auteur amencam [he mites to his mother] qui a excitd en moi une 
mcroyable sympathie, et j’ai ecrit deux articles sur sa vie et ses ouvrages C’est ecnt 
avec ardeur, mais tu y decouvriras sans doute quelques signes d’une tres extraordinaire 
surexcitation C’est la consequence de la vie douloureuse et foil© que je mene 3 

Along with this emphasis on Ins sympathy, his letters show a conviction of 
resemblance It is worth glancing at the context in which he uses the w r ord Most 
of his comments on Poe’s work and gifts will be found to refer to the tales and the 
theoiies, relatively few refer to the poems Even when he talks of resemblances 
between himself and the American, the implication is the same Yet he made one 
or two unmistakable references to similarities between his poems and Poe’s 
4 The most emphatic is a phrase m the letter from which we have just quoted , it 
accompanied a copy of Poe’s poems Except for the early pieces and the Scenes 


1 Encyclopaedia Bntanmca (9th ed ) It is 
unfortunate that the one positive note struck in 
this piece of critical hauteur should have been 
wide of the mark 

a In the course of a somewhat laborious 
article, ‘La poesie bntannique et Baudelaire’, 

Mercure de France , 15 April and 1 May 1921 


3 Letter to Mme Baudelaire, 27 Maich 1852 
Cf ‘ Comprends-tu mamtenant pourquoi, au 
milieu de l’affreuse solitude qrn m’environne, j’ai 
si bien compns le genie d’Edgar Poe, et pourquoi 
]’ai si bien ecnt son abominable vie?’ (26 March 
1853) 
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from Pohtian, he tells his mother, ‘tu lie trouveras que du beau et de Petrange 
Then he adds 

Ce qu’il y a d’assez smgulier, et ce qu’il m’est impossible de ne pas remarquer, c’est 
la ressemblance intime, quoique non positivement accentuee, entre mes poesies propres 
et eelles de cet homme, deduction faite du temperament et du climat 

The feelmg of resemblance is for Baudelaire mescapable But, intimate and 
independent of tempei ament and milieu, it is not levealed by positive signs This 
is not very helpful, least of all to the type of researcher who conceives the quest of 
‘ influence 5 as the collection and cataloguing of ‘positive signs 5 The lettei may 
furnish a famt clue m the association of the words ‘beau 5 and ‘etrange’. They 
fit the Fleurs du Mai as they do everything Poe wrote The American was fond of 
quoting Bacon’s phrase ‘There is no Excellent Beauty, that hath not some 
Strangeness m the Proportion ‘Etrangete’, echoes Baudelaire, ‘condiment in- 
dispensable de toute beaute 5 He admits differences, of temperament But both 
he and Poe were involved m that type of spiritual polarity, that violent contrast 
of moods, which he called Spleen et Ideal 5 , the pull of a woild of evil, hardship, 
deception, ennui, exerted upon the aspirations of the spmt — Textase de la vie et 
l’horreur de la vie 5 The sense of this radical psychological ambivalence, reflected 
m the antitheses of their poetry, must, I thmk, have been one of the chief elements 
in the French poet’s conviction of 4 resemblance ’ 

The statement m the letter to Mme Baudelaire is unique in its definiteness The 
much-quoted phrase in the letter to Fraisse, where, referimg to his shock of 
recogmtion, Baudelaire says he found ‘ des poemes et des nouvelles dont j ’avais eu 
la pensee mais vague et confuse, mal ordonnee, et que Poe avait su combiner et 
mener a la perfection is on the other hand indefinite, so far as his own achievement 
goes Baudelaire wrote no tales after La Fanfai lo , though many were planned m 
imitation of those he was translating Nor has one any reason for thinking that 
those 'poems’, which vaguely hovered in his nnnd when he discovered Poe’s, were 
evei written down 

The only other reference worth notmg occurs m a letter to Thore (about 1866) 
Protesting against the accusation that he imitates the American, the French poet 
asks ‘ Do you know why I so patiently translated Poe ? ’ and retorts 

Parce qu’il me ressemblait La premiere fois que j’ai ouvert un lxvre de lui, ]’ai vu 
avec epouvante et ravissement non seulement des sujets reves par moi mais des phrases 
pensees par moi et ecrites par lui vmgt ans auparavant 

Here the reference is obviously to the tales 

The excuse for bringing these texts together is the difficulty one has m perceiving 
much, if any, resemblance between the poems of Baudelaire and those of Poe. 
And the question arises, with what degree of exactitude was the word used^ 
M Michaut points out that the Fienchman used it of his feelings not only for Poe 
but also for Delacroix, Wagner, De Quincey and otheis 1 Two conclusions, however, 
seem vahd that his sense of affinity with Poe was stnnulated by a belief m similar 
misfortunes and that its stiongest pull opeiated through the tales and the ideas 
rather than thiough the poems , or between the mind reflected m the tales and ideas 
and that of the man who translated or adapted them Chaxpentiei is probably 

1 B Michaut, 4 Baudelaire et Edgai Poe Une 1860) is stnkmg enough to suggest that his 
mise au point’, Revue de Liiterature compaiee , enthusiasms might pi orapt the same "kind of self- 
Octobei — December 1938 The similarity between appiopriating foimula as a supreme (omplunent 
the phrase in the letter to Thore and one m a letter to the work of any aitist ho admired 
Baudelaire had written to Wagner (17 February 
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right when he says ‘ Baudelane ne laisse pas de s’lllusionner en partie sur F exactitude 
de sa ressemblance avec Poe ’ Not that he neglected the poems. Feiran makes 
the surpusmg statement that Baudelane seems not to have been particularly struck 
by the veise of Poe and recalls a reseivation he made to Lowell’s piaise of the 
shorter piece To Helen Granting that this reflects on the poem itself, I can find 
only one other reference out of several which is not emphatically flattering — the 
reservation about the juvenilia m the letter to his mother In 1854 he called Poe 
‘un des plus grands poetes de ce temps’, and the phrase, ‘Sa poesie, profonde et 
plaintive, est neanmoms ouvragee, puie, coirecte et bullante comme un bijou de 
crystal’, published m 1852, reappears with a slight alteration four years later and 
again with a more significant change m 1857 As late as 1862 he sent Alfred de 
Vigny a volume of his beloved poet’s work with the remark* ‘ Enfin voici les poesies 
de Poe Je ne vous recommande nen, tout est egalement mteressant ’ 

And yet what interest Baudelaire took m the poems cannot be compared with 
his practical preoccupation with the tales He brought out a rendering of The 
Raven m 1853 and again m 1854, and thought for a time of publishing translations 
fiom the poems along with one or other of his selections from the tales But he 
advanced no further with the project beyond translating The Haunted House as 
part of The Fall of the House of Ushe 7 and turning a sonnet Poe had written to 
Maria Clemm into a dedication for the Histoires Extraordmaires 

Passing from the mysteries of affinity to the assumptions of influence, Seylaz 
makes the biggest claims He believes that the poems of Baudelaire abound m 
reminiscences of the tales he was translating But few of his mpprochem&nts con- 
vincingly support this view, and he admits that the influence is much more clearly 
visible m the doctrme of Baudelaire 1 The superior importance for the latter of 
Poe’s ideas on the nature of poetry and the poet’s craft, though frequently stressed — 
Valery’s essay* is largely devoted to them — has not yet been studied m all its 
literary implications With this aspect of the relationship I have attempted to deal, 
though without pretending to any kmd of finality m a field that appears to bristle 
with unsuspected difficulties 2 As foi the relation of the j Fleurs du Mai to the 
poems of Poe, some investigators take a dogmatic stand on the dates 1843-4, the 
pertinent fact being Ernest Prarond’s claim that m 1843 he saw m a finished state 
fifteen of the pieces that went to make up the volume of 1857 Ferran dismisses 
the point with a vague appeal to the dates 3 Crepet, m his notes to the Conard 
edition of the Fleurs du Mai , admits that most of the poems must have been 
composed between 1840 and 1850, but lemmds us that they were constantly 
revised almost up to the poet’s death in 1867 And Lemonmer contends that m the 
process occasional points and turns were incorporated from Poe and other poets 
of the Enghsh tongue Lemonmer’s infoimation is formidable, but he seems to 
have stretched ‘proof’ beyond evidence m making an exception of a group of 
poems, the immediate inspiration of which was a ‘ platonic ’ passion for Mine Sabatier, 
who presided over a salon which attracted Baudelaire m the early fifties The 
admirer’s attitude to ‘La Presidente’ is compared with that of Poe to Mis Whitman 
and, on the basis of an unimpressive argument, Lemonmer asserts that the poems 
m question ‘clearly’ proceed from Poe The only example he refers to is a sonnet, 
Le Flambeau vivant , which he calls a ‘paraphrase’ of Poe’s longer piece To Helen , 

1 L Seylaz, Edgar Poe et les premiers symbohstes 1944. The present note was part of the original 
frangais, p 73. draft, held over out of considerations of space. 

8 The attempt was made in. an article pub- 3 A Ferran, L' Esthetique, de Baudelaire, p 175. 

hshed in the Modern Language Review for July 
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and which Mallarme unaccountably thought e admirable '* 1 Actually the French 
poem rehashes the imagery of the last paragraph of its model, an inferior production 
of about sixty lrnes Of her eyes Poe writes 

They are my ministers — yet I their slave. 

Their office is to illumine and enkindle — 

My duty, to be saved by their blight light 

unextinguished by the sun ! 

Baudelaire writes 


Ils sont mes serviteurs et je suis leur esclave, 

Tout mon etre obeit k ce vivant flambeau 
* * * 4 * !> * 

Astres dont nul soleil ne peut fletrir la flamme 1 

This and a few more images and phrases are obvious appropriations 2 * * It has been 
claimed that Baudelaire's technique shows signs of the imitation of Poesque modes 
of repetition, alliteration and internal ihyme Michaut suggests other and more 
probable souices for these effects In any case an assumption of serious influence 
can hardly be equated with so meagre a handful of details What usually results 
from a sensitive comparison of the French with the American poems is a feeling 
of difference The profound difference between the 'iniquitous 5 passion of the 
Flews du Mai and the chaste inspirations of the American had been indicated by 
Huysmans m A Rebours as early as 1884 Since then nothmg more effective has 
been written on this aspect than certam paragraphs m Charpentier’s article, where 
some fine distinctions are drawn between the poets Of the poems of Poe, he says, 
it was the spmfc more than the letter that impressed Baudelane If that is true, 
it is the kind of influence that seems to evade the toils of the comparative method. 

P Mansell Jones 

Bancor 


1 I suggest that whenever Poe is directly 

imitated, whether by Baudelaire or by any other 

Trench poet, the closer the imitation the worse 
the result Translation is another matter 
Lemonnier’s argument seems largely invalidated 

by some recent revelations made m the course 

of M Albert Eeuillerat’s precise and charming 
study Baudelaue et la Belle aux cheveux d'or, 
Yale Umv Press, 1941, pp. 27, 28 


2 Foi details see L Lemonnier, Edgar Poe et hs 
poetes fran$ai8, pp 25-32 Actually Baudelaire 
may have been moie indebted to certain minor 
Romanticists like Philotee O’Neddy and Petrus 
Boiel See the valuable notes in Dr Enid Staikie’s 
edition of Les Fleurs du Mai (Blackwell, 1943), 
and her article m the Modern Language Review 
for October 1944 



THE LANGUAGE OF THE POEMS OF 
GUIDO CAVALCANTI 

Surveys of the language of the early Tuscan poets have so far been lamentably 
scarce With the exception of studies on the poetic vernacular of Dante, 1 Brunetto 
Latun, 2 Guittone D’ Arezzo, 3 and II Fiore* hai dly anything has been accomplished 
m this field, though it is exactly researches of this kind that are needed As Barbi 
complained only too justly, 

la mancanza di vocabolarn, di studi sulla smtassi, di analisi specxah sulla lingua dei 
van periodi e dei singoli autori si ripercuote nelle difficolta che mcontra chi prepan 
un’ edizione critica. L’ mterpretazione non giusta, non stonca, fuori fuoco d’ un testo, 
astratta dalla perfetta eonoscenza dell’ uso lmguistico, impedisce anche la giusta e 
precisa mterpietazione e ll retto giudizio cntico 5 

Hence, only when the language of the early Florentine poets, such as Andrea 
Monte, Bustico di Filippo, or Chiaro Davanzati, of the Stilnovisti, and of the 
early poets of Siena, Pisa, Lucca, and Pistoia, has been analysed thoroughly, will 
it be possible to reach a precise and satisfactory estimate of the intrinsic nature 
of poetic Tuscan m its early stages Caix’s well-known work, 6 the only compre- 
hensive one on the subject, is far from complete, as well as being quite out of date, 
and its weaknesses are chiefly to be ascribed to the absence of such essential 
surveys 

The poetic language of Cavalcanti met with the approval of so fastidious a critic 
as the Divine poet It was in the De Vulgan Eloquentia that Dante praised the 
lyric vernacular of Cavalcanti, 7 while condemning that of Guittone D’ Arezzo and 
his Tuscan followers, Florentines included 8 c Sed quanquam fere omnes Tusci m 
suo turpiloquio sint obtusi, nonnullos vulgaris excellentiam cognouisse sentimus, 
scilicet Guidonem, Lapum et unum ahum, Florentines’, 9 wrote Dante, recognizing 
without hesitation the excellence of Guido’s language 

Cavalcanti’s language shows him on the whole as conforming with contempoiary 
poetic tradition But unlike many of the Florentine poets of his time, and notably 
the many admirers and followers of Guittone D’ Arezzo, such as Chiaro Davanzati, 
Andrea Monte, and Palamidesse, to give a few examples, he refrained from borrowing 
indiscriminately from the Proven9als and the Sicilians This should not, how r ever, 
be taken to imply that Cavalcanti entirely refused to borrow from hteiary dialects 
from outside He did borrow, had he not done so he could hardly have conformed 
with established literal y convention But there are degrees m borrowing, and 
thanks to an innate taste and sense of proportion, Cavalcanti was able to steer 
clear of the excesses of the * Provenzaleggianti Toscani Thus the reader of 

1 Amongst which should be noted N Zm- 3 L Rohrsheim, Die Spiache des Fra Guittone 
gaielli, ‘Parole e forme nella Dimna Commedta D' Arezzo (Halle, 1908) 

ahene dal dialetto fioientmo’, Studi di flotogia 4 By B Langhemnch m Deutsches Dante 
romanza, I (1885), 1-202, E G Parodi, ‘La uma Jahibuch , xix (1937), 97-196 
e i vocaboli m rima nella Dimna Commedia’, 6 M Baibi, La nuova filologia e V edizione da 
Bullettino della societd dantesca itaham, ns m no&tn sentton da Dante al Manzoni (Fnenze, 
(1896), 81-156, G Bertom, ‘La prosa della Vita 1938), p xli 

Nuova ’ m Lingua e cultura (Fnenze, 1939), 6 N Caix, Le ongmi della lingua poetica 

pp 165-222, G Bertom, ‘La lingua di Dante*, itahana (Firenze, 1880) 

in Lingua e Poesia (Firenze, 1937), pp 27-50, 7 Dante, De Vulgan Eloquentia , x, xm, 3, 

A Schiaffi.ni, ‘Note sul colonto dialettale della n, vi, 6, n, xn, 3, quotations fiom Dante’s 
Divraa Commedia’, Studi Danteschi, xni (1928), works aie accoidmg to the Floience edition 
31-45 of 1921 

2 In ‘ Der Tesoretto und Favolello B Latinos,* 8 De Vulgan Eloquentia, i, xm, 1 

ed B Wiese, Zeitschnfl jui Bomamsche Philo - 9 Ibid i, xm, 3 

logie, vii (1883), 236-389 
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Cavalcanti’s Canzonie?e is not awaie of the hybrid natuie of its vernacular, while 
he cannot avoid being panifully so when reading the poetry of Guittone’s circle. 
Actually, Cavalcanti, who m this agieed with Dante, held some decidedly stiong 
views about the linguistic ideals of those Tuscan poets who were to be so meicilessly 
criticized m the De V ulgai i Eloquentia 1 What he thought of the poetry of some 
of his contemporaries, and paiticularly of that of Guittone D’ Arezzo whom even 
Gumizelli, the great Guimzelli, had hailed as 4 caro padre meo ’, 2 is disclosed by 
the following lines addressed to Guittone by Cavalcanti 

Nel profferer che cade ’n barbansmo 
difetto di saver ti d^ cagione. 

E come far poteresti un sofismo 
per sillabate carte fra Guittone 93 

In the light of this, it is not to be altogether excluded that Dante's dislike 
for the 4 Guittoniam J may perhaps be traced ultimately to the influence of his 
4 primo amico 5 Cavalcanti, with whom we know he had discussed the question 
about the application of the conventions of Latin rhetoric to the volgaie , 4 and who 
had encouraged his intention to write the Vita Nuova in everyday language . 5 
According to Filippo Viliam, a late fourteenth -century authority it is true, but 
not necessanly unreliable because of that, Cavalcanti ‘in rhetoncis delectatus studns, 
eandem artem ad nthmorum vulganum compositionem vulganter transduxit’ 6 
Such a statement, seen m connexion with what wo are told m the Vita Nuova , 
makes it at any rate possible to suggest that Dante’s views on the role of the 
volgare m hteiature may have been influenced by his conversations with Cavalcanti 
Perhaps the first idea of the De Vulgan Eloquentia may be tracked down to such 
contacts 


Quite natmally, the basic element of Cavalcanti’s language was the Florentme 
vernacular But, let it be well understood, not the dialect spoken by the illiterate, 
not that which may be read m some of the writings collected by Schiaffim , 7 but 
rather that heard amongst the more cultured section of the community In fact, 
the dialect, to quote a passage by Giovan Battista Gelli, written, admittedly, 
during the sixteenth century, but neveitheless still of some significance for our 
purpose, 'che fauellano i nobili et veri cittadim fioientim che hanno qualcbe 
cogmzione, o di lingue, o di scienzie, et non di quella che usano l plebei, et gli 
huomim che hanno cogmzione di poche altre cose che di quelle che si conuengon 
loro come ammali ’ 8 Because of this, very few features of what we might call 


1 Supra, p 284, n 7 

2 Rimaton del Dolce Stil Nuovo, ed L di 
Benedetto (Bari, 1939), p 19 All references to 
Stil Nuovo poets, Cavalcanti included, are ac- 
cording to this edition 

3 Ibid p. 59 

4 Dante, Vita Nuova , xxv, 10 

5 Ibid xxx, 3 

6 F Viliam, Liber de origin e civitatis Florentiae 
et eiusdem famosis civibus, cur ante G C Galletti 
(Florentiae, 1847), p 33 

7 Such as the Frammenti di un hbro di conti 
di banchien fiorentim of 1211, and the Libro della 
tavola di Riccomanno Iacopi, both of which 
preserve the forms of the current dialect, and 
are printed m A Schiaffim, Testi fiorentim del 
dugento e dei pnmi del trecento (Firenze, 1926), 
pp 3--33 

8 B Giambullan, Della Imgua che si paral e 
scnue m Firenze (Firenze, 1551), pp 25-6 


Similarly, Celso Cittadim wrote ‘II Fioientmo 
idioma, dico, si h quello che usano l Fiorentim 
scntton, non pigliato dal mezzo del volgo, e 
dalla gente bassa, ma con discrezione, e con 
giudiziosa elezione di vocaboh non ignobili, non 
vili, non plebei, non troppo antichi, e scaduti e 
stantn, nh troppo nuovi ancora e non accettafci, 
ne usati giammai de veruno’ ( Opere di Celso 
Cittadim raccolteda Girolamo Gigli (Roma, 1721), 
p 299) It is interesting to note that during the 
Renaissance several kinds of Florentine were 
deemed to be spoken m Florence Cf foi instance 
the lemarks on the subject in S Baigagh, II 
Turammo (Siena, 1602), p 74. Lionardo Salviati 
included a veision m ‘Lingua Fioientma di 
mercato vecchio’ m his collection of dialectal 
translations of one of Boccaccio’s tales, cf 
L Salviati, Avvertimenti della lingua sopra * l 
Decamerone volume primo (Venezia, 1584), 
sig xx2v 
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Florentine { sermo plebeius 5 are to be found m Cavalcanti's poems His lyrics do 
not supply any instances, for example, of that epenthesis of hiatus, which was one 
of the salient characteristics of the popular language, and one lonely fm (vi, 22) 1 
is the sole relic of an insertion of e following a final stressed vowel Boce (xlvm, 10), 
mqmta (xlix, 9), and a few instances of i before an initial impure s should also be 
noted With regard to boce and mquita, and m such a connexion may also be 
considered santalena (xlvm, 1), scngnutuzza (xhx, 1), aggmzza (xlix, 3), uzza 
(xlix, 5), gentiluzza (xhx, 8), their employment may be explained on the grounds 
that they appear in sonnets of a jocular nature, where the use of plebeian teims, 
and even slang, was admissible 2 Of some interest aie pui (xxm, 28) for puoi, a very 
rare form also occurring m Vita Nuova (xxn, 16), 3 and lunicoino (xlv, 6) m which 
article and noun have merged, and there is only one instance of falling diphthong, 
aie (vi, 22) for acre To this Florentine base, Cavalcanti added the various featuies 
that characterized the traditional language of the thirteenth- century Italian lync 4 5 6 
Thus e and 6 are very often preserved instead of being diphthongized into %e and 
no , 5 and many of the Latimsms fashionable m poetry, such as pleno (xlv, 2), loco 
(l, 23), aude (l, 65), preco (xxxvi, 25), occur very frequently. Naturally, the 
Sicilian element is present, but not overwhelmingly, and consists solely of forms 
which had become part of the lyiic cunency of thirteenth- century Tuscany These 
included besides some conditionals m ~ia, which will be examined presently, pnso 
(i, 6, xxix, 7), saccio (vi, 30), aggio (i, 40), nui (passim), vm (passim), vedite (xxi, 1), 
seggio (xxn, 3), veggio (xxiv, 11) Some of these, as for instance nui, vm , vedite , 6 
pnso , occur only m rhyme, this being m accordance with poetic convention, a 
convention also followed by Dante 7 Eo (vi, 30), canoscenza (iv, 14), 8 ancide (xxv, 5), 
all of which were much used m thirteenth- century lyrics, were similarly part of 
the conventional vocabulary 

Borrowings from the dialect of Arezzo were also employed fairly frequently by 
thirteenth-century Tuscan poets, owmg to the gieat prestige of Gmttone and his 
school Even Dante’s early lyrics included some Aietme ihymes 9 Such foims are 
not, on the other hand, to be found in Cavalcanti’s canzonieie, which is not surprising 
m view of his anti-Guittone attitude Two possible exceptions, but extremely 


1 The Roman numerals indicate the number 
of the poem m Di Benedetto’s edition, the others 
the line m which the word occurs 

2 Cf m this connexion the language of Dante’s 
‘Tenzone’ with Forese Donati, and his remaiks 
m Be Vulgat i Eloquentia, n, iv, 1 

3 Pm implies the development potes>puoi> 
pm, it is, however, not to be excluded that it 
may have been influenced by analogy with nm , 
vm, etc , cf E G Parodi, 1 Rima siefliana, rima 
aretma e bolognese’, Bullettmo della societa 
dantesca italiam, n s. xx (1913), 134 

4 Concerning the Stil Nuovo language, it is 
just as well to bear m mmd Barbi’s warning 
that ‘le forme della tradizione poetica e quelle 
del parlare nativo fiorentmo s’ awicendano m 
quest! nmatori, e sarebbe error© metodico 
stabihre una sistematica coerenze di forme’ ( La 
Vita Nuova di Dante Alighieri, ed. M Barbi 
(Firenze, 1932), p 47, n ) 

5 On which cf Schiaffim, Note sul colonto 
dialettale della Divma Gommedia, p 39 

6 In connexion with vedire, which might 


equally veil be a tiansfer fiom the 2nd to the 
4th conjugation, it may be noted that accoidmg 
to Castelvetro ‘non ha gian tempo, che l fimssimi 
parlatori della lingua coitiggiana di Roma 
soleuano riduceie le voci di questa persona de 
verbi della seconda, et terza maniera alia norma 
de verbi della quatta dicendo non altramente, 
che si dice ’dite, leggite, valite’ (L Castelvetio, 
Giunta fatta al Ragionamento degli aiticoli et de 
ve?bi di Messer Pietio Bembo (Modena, 1563), 
sig Hir ) 

7 Cf Dante’s Rime and Gommedia , passim 

8 Canoscenza was probably the outcome of 
Provencal conoisensa +canoscere Accoidmg to 
C H Grandgent, From Latin to Italian (Cam- 
bridge, Mass 1933), § 47 3, canoscere was derived 
from the Sicilian caunoscere What seems more 
likely is that it was the result of cognosce? e -f 
agnoscere 

9 Cf audesse (i, xxv, 59), benegno (i, xxv, 34), 
venta (n, lxxi, 2), penta (n, lxxi, 3) References 
are according to the 1921 Florence edition of 
Dante’s works 
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doubtful ones at that, are sm (xxxi, 36) / which might equally be, and almost 
certamly is, a Latimsm, and el (xvi, 10), which belongs also to the Sienese region. 2 
Besides these, the only other Tuscan but non-Florentine forms to be found m 
Cavalcanti’s lyrics are/ore (xvn, 11), which was predommantly southern and eastern, 3 
and mgiuhosa (xxxvn, 7) which belonged to both Pisa and Lucca 4 Loans from 
the dialect of Bologna also occur veiy occasionally, but as usual they were confined 
to the rhyme It was from this dialect that he borrowed flome (l, 52), lome (l, 17) 
and costome (1, 14) Also this borrowmg from the Bolognese had been traditional 
amongst Tuscan poets, and lome appears also in Inferno , x, 69 The reasons for 
accepting Bolognese forms for rhyme purposes are not difficult to divine The lyric 
poets of Bologna, such as Guido Gunuzelh, Onesto Bolognese, and others, were 
very well known m Tuscan literary circles 5 Moreover, Bologna happened to be to 
thirteenth-century Italy what Pans was to France, and Oxford to England, namely, 
the mam cultural centre m the country Little wonder then that the dialect spoken 
there by the educated classes, which was highly praised by Dante, 6 should be 
accepted for rhyming purposes by the Tuscans since the days of Guittone. 

Naturally enough French and Provencal loan-words are very much present in 
Cavalcanti’s poetic production But again here, Cavalcanti succeeded m striking 
a happy balance His poems were not overloaded with Gallicisms, and these are 
taken to include borrowings from Provencal as well as French, as were those by 
the ‘ Provenzaleggianti Toscam’ Nor did he com fresh Gallicisms, as was done 
by the writers of II Fiore and & Intelligenza , but merely used those already in 
circulation m poetry Several of the words m Cavalcanti’s vocabulary, which were 
traditional m the lyric of the Dnecento and appear to have been conditioned by 
Proven 9 al, might perhaps have been taken instead from North Italian dialects, 
where they also occuned To such a class belong plagei (xxiv, 4), merzede (x, 1), 
dolzore (xiv, 1), saver (i, 56), discovme (xxvi, 23), cavelli (xliv, 3), servidore (i, 16), 
cove} to (i, 59) 

The morphology lequues little comment The use of the present sole ( <solet) 
(xi, 3, xv, 4), with function of imperfect, was fanly common m the early lyric 7 
Preterites include -am and - oro endings, 8 such as guardaro (n, 1), accusaro (n, 3), 
mostraro (n, 5), pigliaio (n, 7), fuoro (xm, 1), as well as endings m - 10 both m the 
first person singular, sentio (xliv, 25), audio (xliv, 16), and the thud person singular, 
gio (xix, 3) 9 Also worthy of note are the originally Sicilian conditionals in -ta, 


1 Cf Parodi, Rima sicihana , nma aretma e 
bolognese, p 134 

2 El is definitely not Florentine (II Tnstano 
Riccardiano , ed E G Parodi (Bologna, 1896), 
p cxixm), and is to be found m the Arezzo and 
Siena dialects (Schiaffini, Testi fioientmi del 
dugento , p xlm, n 2) 

3 Parodi, La nma e i tocaboh in nma nella 
Dhvma Commedia , § 3 

4 As an example cf mgivha (MS Biblioteca 
Nazionale, Firenze, n, vm, 49 ff , 5v, 43v, 
Schiaffini, Testi fioientim del dugento, p 208) 
Despite its bemg m the Floientme veision of Li 
Fet des Romains , it is a form definitely belongmg 
to the Pisa and Lucca dialects (Schiaffini, Testi 
Fiorentim del dugento, p xxxix, n ). 

3 Cf G Bertom, II duecento (Milano, 1939), 
passim 

6 De Vulgan Eloquentia , i, xv, 3, 6 On this 

dialect cf A Tiauzzi, ‘II volgare eloquio di 


Bologna ai tempi di Dante’, Studi danteschi a 
cum della R Deputazione di stona patna pei le 
provmcie di Romagna nel VI centenano dalla 
morte del Poeta (Bologna, 1921), pp 121-63, 
and the remarks m A Ewert, * Dante’s Theoiy 
of Language’, Modern Language Review, xxxv 
(1940), 355-66 Bolognese xhyme woids occur 
also on the Documenti d* amove by Francesco da 
Barbermo, cf R Weiss, 1 The Impeifeet Rhymes 
El, 0 U m Early Italian Poetiy’, Modem 
Language Review, xxxix (1944), 137 

7 Baibi, La nuova fdologia e V edizione dei 
nostn scnttori da Dante al Manzom, p 27 

8 On which cf Paxodi, La nma e i vocaboh in 
nma nella Divina Commedia , ^ 31c, Schiaffini, 
Testi Jiorentim del dugento , pp xv-\vi 

9 On which cf B Wiese, Altrtahemsches Ele- 
mentarbuch (Heidelberg, 1928), § 31c, Tristan o 
Riccardiano , § 886, A Gaspary, La scuola poetica 
sicihana del secolo XIII (Livorno, 1882), p 239 

19-2 
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which formed a striking featuie of the poetic vernaculai, and which occur m scwna, 
(iv, 6), pona (iv, 9), fana (vn, 7), gmano (xiv, 9), piange > la (xv, 14), sana (xxxn, 9), 
piacena (xxxix, 4), and ntema (xhu, 7) 1 Switching over to the syntax, one can 
note the frequent use of omo followed by the active verb and expressing the passive, 
which usage had been taken over from the French, 2 and the use of the personal 
pionoun of thud person followed by an impersonal tense, 3 a fiequent feat uie tins 
m early Italian 4 

Such were the mam charactenstics of the language of Guido Cavalcanti, a 
language which, despite its conventional and hybrid nature, pioved in his hands an 
admirable instrument for lyric expression The success of the so-called Stil Nuovo 
poetry must be chiefly ascribed to the originality and power of the inspiration 
of its poets But an important share in its achievement must be assigned to its 
vernacular, which m Dante’s and Cavalcanti’s hands was to reach its greatest 
heights, 

R, Weiss 

London 


1 Cf A Schiaffim, Tnflussi dei dialetti centro- 
meridionali sul toscano e sulla lingua letteraria — 
II, F nnperfetto e condizionale in - la (tipo “avia” 
e u avna”) dalla scuola poetica siciliana al de- 
finitive) costituirsi della lingua nazionale’, Italia 

Dialettale, v (1929), 1-31 The conditional in -xa 

was also Aretme and Eastern Tuscan, cf ‘si 

11’ avena donato a bona giente’ ( Conti di antichi 
( avalhen , Wiese, Altitaliemsches Elementarbuch , 
p 201), and appears with sana in the Tnstano 
Jfhcc ardiano, p, 242 It was, and still is, to be 


found in Northern dialects, cf avna , Trattato 
de regimme rectons di Era Paohno Minonta , ed 
A Mussafia (Vienna, 1868), p 37, pona (ibid 
p 32, Bonvesm da la Riva, 11 hbro delle ire 
sentture, ed L Biadene (Pisa, 1902), p 11) 

2 Cf passim On this use of omo cf Wiese, 
Altitaliemsches Elementarbuch, p 129 

3 Cf xxvi, 10, xxxi, 3, xxxi, 31 

4 Cf E Bourciez, Moments de Lmguistique 
Romane (Pans, 1930), § 440a 



THE THEORY OF TRANSLATION IN SIXTEENTH- 
CENTURY GERMANY 


The ‘theory of translation’ is the principle which the translator follows when 
rendering a word, sentence or literary work of any description into another 
language It is possible to gam knowledge of these principles through an analysis 
of the translations or through express statements by the translators This essay 
will attempt to discuss such statements without raising the question how much 
the theoietical principle is borne out m the actual tianslation Only the theory of 
translation will be examined and, generally speaking, translations as such will 
neither be quoted nor discussed 

The theory of translation, however, is connected and interwoven with other 
eontempoiaiy developments such as questions of language, grammar, and hteiary 
criticism These m their turn influence, and are influenced by, the theory of 
translation Therefore the range of this essay must needs be wider than an enumera- 
tion of statements on translations, for such precepts can be understood m their 
proper perspective only when considered from the wider aspects of sixteenth- 
century thought 

This connexion between the theory of translation and contemporaiy thought is 
most marked m the rendering of Holy Scripture, which has always offered difficulties 
unknown to the translator of profane literature The special exigencies of the 
translation of the Bible have sometimes modified the existing theory of translation 
Theiefore it is necessary to consider the tianslation of profane hterature separately 
from that of Holy Scripture, and it is only profane literature with which this essay 
is concerned 

Translations m sixteenth -century Germany were either into German or mto 
Latin. A study which considers the translation into one of these languages only 
w r ould be incomplete and might easily lead to misrepresentation and misunder- 
standmg Moreover, it should be taken into consideration that, as Latin was the 
language of learning, theoretical principles may be expressed m Latin even if they 
aie applied to a translation into German 1 

I 

Medieval translators had attempted to render each Greek word by a Latin one, 
and thus to preserve Greek idioms and syntax m Latin Against this theory of 
word-for-word translation, Italian humanists such as L Brum Aretmo had 
proclaimed the principle that translations should satisfy the highest exigencies of 
style German forerunners of humanism m the third quarter of the fifteenth century 
were greatly influenced by this thought of the Italian humanists The imitation 
of their precepts led to the attempt to refine German style through imitating Latin 
order of words, idioms, and syntax Other translators protested against this way 
of translation Thus a discussion on the theory of word-for-word translation took 

1 Sebastian Brant m his translation of Cato and Emser m his Wider die anfechtung des todes 
state their principles of translation in Latin though the rendering is mto German 
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place one group of translators wished to i ender word foi \\ ord to fulfil the exigencies 
of lhetonc, the othei to tianslatc sense foi sense m order to be clearly under- 
stood 1 

In the sixteenth centuiv these two schools of translators could still claim 
followers 2 But this controversy no longer bears the same significance Other 
questions now appeared more urgent 

In the fifteenth century 3 only woiks of prose were rendered, and even Terence’s 
comedies, which weie partly translated by Albrecht von Eyb, were probably 
considered as bemg prose 4 At any rate they were translated into prose It is 
natural that m a poetical rendering the traditional contrast between word-for-word 
and sense-for-sense translation should lose some of its importance, for new questions 
concerning the imitation of metre, rhyme, etc arise This change of outlook is 
appaient m the work of an author such as Sebastian Brant, who wrote some of his 
verses m Latin with a rhythmical translation in German 5 These poems might 
possibly be considered as products of a bilingual poet whose work reveals the close 
connexion between the two languages But the publication of a poem m two 
languages brings home to the reader that art which was forgotten or not practised 
until now the art of rendering verse as verse 

When m 1508 Sebastian Brant attempted the translation of the collection of 
Cato’s didactic verses into German, he writes of his way of rendering verses In 
his Latin preface he announces his intention to render word for word m so far as 
the rhythm allows of this practice, 6 i e the theory of translation is subjected to the 
aim of making the rendering poetical In fact it is difficult to believe that Brant 
intended to follow his own precept, for m his translation there seems to be hardly 
a trace of an attempt to render word for word. 

In 1510 Beuchhn published a Latin verse translation of Batmchomyomachia , a 

1 Foi details on fifteenth-centuiy translation 5 Cf eg his pamphlets A facsimile edition 
see W Schwarz, ‘Translation into German m the byP Heitz-F Schultz, ‘Flugblatter des Sebastian 
Fifteenth Centuiy’, M L R xxxix (1944), 368 ff Biant’ (Jahresgaben d Gesellschaft f elsassische 

2 For the different schools of translators see Lite? alut, in, 1915) There are pamphlets w Inch 

P Joachimsohn, 4 FruhhumamsmusinSchwaben’, have the Latin and the Geiman text side by 
Wurttemberg V lerteljah) shefte j Landesgesch ichte, side (nos 1-4, of 1492, Don her stem V07 Ensisheim) 
NF, v (1S96), 103 ff , W Stammlei, ‘Zur and others m which the Latin and the German 
Sprachgeschichte des XV und XVI Jahr- texts were printed sepaiately (no 10 German 
hunderts’ ( Festgabe Gustav Ehnsmann ), 1925, =no 11 Latin, of 1496, Yonder wunderbaien Su 
pp 183 ff z'd Landser , no 12 Geiman=no 13 Latin, of 

3 For convenience I call, for example, Seb 1496, Von de? zwifalUgen Ganfi—De monstroso 
Brant and Joh Reuchlm sixteenth-century Ansere atque Ponellis) 

translators though part of their work was 6 Seb Brant changing Horace (see below) 
written befoie 1500 The transitions were, of writes m his Preface 

eornse, fluid and the dates given are symbols Ac verbum verbo curaui leddere quantum 

rather to indicate the general tendencies Id rhythmus tulit et praecipitantis opus 

4 Cf the pi ose paraphrase of Eilhart’s Tnstan As an example for his tianslation may serve 
where it is said 4 Von der leut wegon, die solicher 4 Mundus esto Saluta libenter’, which is 
gereimbter bucher nit genad habent, auch etlich, rendered 

die die kunst der reimen mt eygentlich versteen Du solt seyn rein / ems subeien leben 
kunden, hab ich. ungenanntcr dise hyston in die Gern demen grusz den leuten geben 
foim gepracht ’ Quoted by G Muller, Deutsche For earlier translations of Cato see Fr Zaincke, 
DichtungvonderRenaissancebiszumBarochp 93 Der deutsche Cato (1852), passim , Johannes 
In the sixteenth century see O Luscmius (Nachti- Muller, Quellenschnften und GescJn elite des 
gall) who even in 1515, m his Senarn Graecamci deutschsprach lichen Unternchts bis zur Mitte des 
Qm ngenti et eo amphus uet si, Smgult moralem 16 Jahrhunderts (1882), pp 214-17, 301-2 Cf 
quemdam sententiam aut typum prouerbialem prae Heinrich Bebel’s verses of c 1501 quoted by 

se ferentes , states that many read Terence as G Bebermeyer, Tubingei Dichterhumamsten 
prose Therefore he intends to translate proverbs (1927), pp 9, 38-9 
in prose 
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work m comparison with which Brant’s translation of Cato seems ummpoitant. 
In his Preface Reuchlm explams that the style and character of the original work 
aie not to be found m his word-for-word translation 1 Homer’s work, Reuchlm 
continues, is alive only when read m Greek. 2 

Like Biant, Reuchlm uses the words of Hoiace, De Arte Poetica, 133-4, for the 
defence of the word-for-word method, but while in the fifteenth century these 
verses were explained by translators as if Horace advocated the word-for-word 
method of translation, 3 Brant and Reuchlm change Horace’s wording 4 It seems 
that they refer to these words because they follow the tradition handed down to 
them, for they do not hesitate to change the original meaning 

These few lines of Brant and Reuchlm contain something unknown to the 
fifteenth-century translators, who at best try to imitate certain forms of rhetoric 
Brant understands the value of rhythm and is ready to throw overboard any theory 
of translation which would impede its requnements The more fastidious Reuchlm 
sees the discrepancy between the origmal woik and its translation. He has the 
feeling for the form of a hteiary work, and he knows that this form in its dependence 
on the ongmal language cannot be preserved in translation So a new approach to 
literature can be found m these translators, namely the recognition of its aesthetic 
value Perhaps they restrict this value to the beauty of language, style, and rhythm 
Yet this appreciation leads rapidly to the discovery of new views of liteiary 
criticism This was a new development, but neither Biant nor Reuchlm was the 
first to introduce it into Germany It was learned from classical writers and 
classical critics Its beginnings can be traced back to the discussion whether 
classical or medieval Latin should be read and used This controversy, so impoitant 
foi the development of thought, cieated a new understanding of the differences of 
style which is reflected m the prefaces of these translations The controversy about 
medieval and classical Latin was, of course, not confined within national boundaries 
But for the purposes of this paper it is unnecessary to discuss these wider issues 
or to raise the question whether German translators were influenced by, oi de- 
pendent on, Italian humanists 

What has been called a new approach to literature found a representative whose 
critical judgement on all questions of hterature and style has rarely been surpassed 
He understood that different types of literature require different forms of ex- 
pression He was imbued with a rare knowledge of Greek and Latin hterature, 
the greatest of the humanists of his time Erasmus of Rotterdam 5 

In his first translation (three Declamations of Libamus) Erasmus is very cautious 
m the apphcation of a theoiy which he thinks right He has followed, he writes 
on 17 November 1503, Cicero’s lule that a translator should think of the weight 


1 W Stammlei, loc cit p 183, does not 
illustrate the full significance of Reuchlm’s 
translations which are not easily understandable 
without a comprehensive study of then historical 
background 

2 Non sic graeca sonant non est ridendus 

Homerus 

Spirat emm vivus, si modo graecus ent 
Sed uerbum uerbo dum cuio cuique referie 
Non color file pnoi nec sonus file adest 

3 See W Schwarz, loc cit pp 370 f 

4 Horace Nec veibo verbum cuiabis reddere 

fidus 

Interpres 


Brant Ac veibum verbo curaui reddere 
quantum 
Id lhythmus tulit 

Reuchlm Sed uerbum uerbo dum euro cuique 
refeire 

Non color file prior . 

5 Eiasmus is mentioned heie because his in- 
fluence is felt throughout Europe For Ei asmus’s 
view on nationality see J Huizinga, ‘Erasmus 
ubei Vaterland und Nationen’ (Gedenkschnft 
zum 400 Todestage des Erasmus von Rotterdam , 
hrsg von der Historischen und Antiquanschen 
Gesellschaffc zu Basel (1936), pp 34 If ) 
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and force of the sentences, not of the number of the Avoids 1 This clearly indicates 
Erasmus’ intention to translate sense for sense Yet, he continues, as a new 
translator, he has preferred to be more faithful than bold He adds that the leader 
must judge if he has been successful He had learned from the attempt that 
nothing is more difficult than to rendei good Greek into good Latin 2 

A little more than two years later (January 1506) he expresses his aim more 
clearly m his translation of Lucian's Toxans He analyses the two different types 
of style as found m the speeches of the two persons of Lucian's dialogue The style 
used is typical of the person the one affable, elegant, and witty like a Greek, the 
other simple, rough, serious, uncouth, and vigorous like a Scythian Erasmus sets 
out to imitate these two distinct types of style in his translation 3 

It is necessary to discuss this at some length since, as far as is knoivn to me, this 
is the first time that north of the Alps the style of a work of prose is analysed 
Earher authors who had spoken of style referred to it as elegant or bad, but they 
never expressed the view that tfbyle is an essential part of a hterary work Erasmus, 
however, wanted to imitate this stylistic peculiarity of Lucian’s dialogue m Latm 
Thus he introduces a new aspect into the theory of translation It is interesting to 
note that m this introductory letter Erasmus does not even mention if his rendering 
is word for word or sense for sense How much attention was paid by Erasmus to 
the imitation of style can be learned from the fact that he discontinued the trans- 
lation of one of Lucian’s dialogues when he recognized that the limitations of Latin 
make this imitation impossible 4 

In the same month (24 January 1506) another analysis follows, that of Euripides’ 
Hecuba , contained m the preface to his translation of this drama. 5 Again he 
stresses the difficulty of rendering good Greek prose into good Latm prose This 
difficulty, he writes, is so great that there were centuries in which no translator 
could be found who was truly praiseworthy. From this fact it can easily be 
conjectured hoAV difficult it is to render a woik of poetry as poetry, especially one 
so varying and unusual as a tragedy written by a classical poet where any change 
of the conciseness or elegance of the original would be haimful Additional 
difficulties are Euripides’ rhetoric and pointed style, the very obscure' choruses, 
the corruptness of the MSS etc It is therefore not strange, Erasmus continues, 
that nobody has ever been successful m a translation of Gieek verses in general 
and of Euripides m particular 6 

Erasmus then explains his own principle of translation he attempts to exhibit 
the Greek figures of speech, to render verse for verse, even almost word for word, 
and to display the weight and force of the original sentences As m his first 
translation he refers to the precept of Cicero who, m his De optimo genere oratorum, 
advocates that the sense should be rendered rather than the words In very 
guarded language Erasmus expresses his doubt about the validity of this rule, and 
thinks that if anything should be missed m his own translation it would be splendour 

1 Opus Epistolarum , ed P S Allen (quoted docti, nihil esse diffieilms quam ex bene Graecis 
from, now on as ‘Allen’), i, no 177, 11 95 ff bene Latma reddere This phrase is often ie- 

Secutus sum veterem lllam M Tulin regulam peated, eg Allen, I, no 188, 1 20, no. 197, 

(Opt Gen 14), vt in vertendo sententias modo U 11-13 
mihi putanm appendendas, non annumeranda 3 Allen, i, no 187, 11 28-35 

verba Tametsi nouus interpres, religiosior esse 4 Alien, i, pp 6, 36-7, 19 

malui quam audacior (The translation was 6 Allen, i, no 188, 11 20-70 

published m 1519 only See Allen, I, preface to 6 See Men, i, no 188, the notes to 11 37-40, 

Ep* 177 ) Men, i, p 4, 11 29-34 (Ep of 30 Jan 1523) 

Allen, i, no 177, 11. 95-101 The last hues Cf G Voigt, Die Wiederbelebung des classischen 
are Illud vnum testamur, mmirum expenmento dltertums? (1893), n, pp. 191 ff. 
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and beauty rather than fidelity He objects to following the method of those who 
paraphrase and make the sense obscure because they do not understand the 
original text Agreeing with Horace, De Aite Poetica , 97, Erasmus sets out to 
avoid grandiloquent and bombastic words but he has, m accordance with the 
‘interpreter’s duty’, prefened concise soundness to a turgid rhetonc alien to the 
ongmal 1 

Thus Erasmus’ aigument, m which at the beginning Euripides’ style is analysed 
as concise, plam, and unadorned, 2 ends with the statement that these stylistic 
qualities are reproduced in his rendering This translation is almost word for word, 
but unlike earlier word-for-word translators who tried to render the exact wording 
without any regard to style, 3 Eiasmus stresses these requirements and lessens the 
rigidity of word-for-word translation 

Together with Hecuba Erasmus published a translation of Euripides’ Iphigema. 
There is a special preface to each drama, and the remarks on the translation of 
Iphigema leveal a difterent approach towards translation 4 Erasmus is at pains 
to explain that the difterent style of the two diamas (he even doubts Euripides’ 
authoiship of Iphigema on this account) demands a difterent technique of trans- 
lation The style of Iphigema is clearer and more copious Therefore, Erasmus says, 
he has not preserved the same punctiliousness as in Hecuba but has tianslated more 
copiously and diffusely without, however, depaitmg from that faithfulness winch 
is required of a translator Erasmus has purposely not imitated the metric system 
of the choruses because, m its confusion, it does not differ much from prose His 
opmion is that these parts contain absurdities and therefore he would not hesitate 
to lewnte them completely m future translations 

These last words lead to the point of danger m tins theory If style is the 
translator’s mam consideration, he is tempted to follow his own literary judgement 
and to add to, or change, the original text Even a man of such critical qualities 
as Eiasmus is ready to change those parts which he dislikes and to write instead 
a song on a ‘commonplace’ or a ‘pleasant diversion’ 5 

Erasmus’ influence on contemporary translators cannot be gauged with any 
ceititude His conviction that style is an essential part of a literary work is the 
outcome of a great knowledge of languages and of a strong feeling for diction 
His theory of translation reflects his own sensitiveness and personality It may be 
expected that a translator with less knowledge and less ability will, without regard 
to the ongmal, render into a style which he can master This is the method used by 
Leo Jud who, m his translation of one of Erasmus’ works into German, changed 
the ‘ornate’ style of the original into simple’ German, rendering the meaning 
only His words are 

Mines Vertutschens halb bekenn ich wol, das ich an vil Orten die Art und Manyr 
des Latms nit hab mogen erfolgen, doch wer mag das? besunder in der wolgezierten 
und geplumpten latimschen Red des hochgelerten Erasmi? dann uB gutem zierlichen 
Latm gut zierkch Tutseh zu machen, was Arbeit das bruche, und wie viel deren syen, 
denen sohchs glucklich gerat, mag meman uiteilen, dann der soliehs versucht hat. 

1 Allen, i, no 188, 11 50 ff clearer, but the contents of both, are the same — 

2 Ibid 11 25 ff For textual ci lticism on Hecuba and for Erasmus’ 

3 Ibid 11 68-70 may possibly refer to scholastic view on tbe choruses of the Ep to Aldus 

translation Manutius of Nov 1507 (Allen, i, no 209) — For 

4 There are two prefaces to Iphigema , the first editions of these translations see Allen’s preface 
to the edition of 1506 (Allen, I, no 198), the other to no 188. 

to the second edition of 1507 (Allen, i, no 208) 5 Aden, i, no 208, 11 12-28 

The second is longei and makes Erasmus’ view 
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Defihalb ich much meer des geniemen land lichen, dann des hohen und hofischen Tutsches 
m miner Translation gefkssen hab, das mms Beduneks wager ist dem emfaltigen Leyen 
(dem dise min Arbeit furnamlicli gschehen ist) mfaltiklieh imd knrz die Meimmg zn 
verston geben, dann mit hoch geblnmpter Red den Verstand zu verdnncklen 1 

But even if Erasmus’ precepts found no followers, his theory is an impoitant stage 
with which other contemporary translations must be compaied The opinions of 
Sebastian Brant and of Johannes Reuchlm point, through then appreciation of 
form, m the same direction which, as fai as I know, is not found later m this 
century It may well be that preoccupation with religion prevented this new and 
not yet deeply rooted phenomenon m German literature from developing In this 
connexion one might perhaps quote Erasmus’ bitter remark Ubi regnat 
Lutheramsmus, lbi htterarum mteritus ’ 

Translators other than Erasmus express their method of translation m a new 
way which almost sounds like a parody of the words of Reuchlm or Erasmus 
Emser, for example, writes in 1517 that he renders neither verse for verse nor 
word for word but the sense only 2 Some writers seem to paraphrase lather than 
to tianslate, e g Luther m his translation of Aesop’s fables Traces of such a way 
of rendering can be found in many translations of the fifteenth century 3 It must, 
however, be stressed that Luther’s connexion with the past does not make his 
work less important or less of a peisonal achievement But knowledge of his own 
peculiai style can be gamed only when it is compared with earlier authors oi 
translators Otlieiwise quahties may be attributed to him which are characteristic 
of his epoch 4 

At this point it is useful to compare these tendencies of translation with those 
pi evailmg m the fifteenth centuiy Then, a translator had to decide if he intended 
to render word for word or sense for sense Sense-for-sense translators, it is true, 
sometimes enlarged the original text and used paraphrase Nevertheless there was 
a clear-cut distinction between these two different theones of translation In the 
sixteenth century this old contrast still plays its part, but it is modified by the 
introduction of new thought the literary value of the original woik should not be 
lost m the translation This tendency, which finds its finest expiession in Erasmus’ 
work, was bound to soften the rigidity of the word-for-word method The aim to be 
absolutely clear led to paraphrasmg as in Luther’s case 


1 Leo Jud, Teutsche Paraphrases, Zunch, 1521, 
quoted by 3? Kluge, Von Luther bis Lessing 5 * * 8 
(1918), p 53 The original edition has not been 
accessible to me For Jud see A D B and Allen, 
vi, no 1737, note 1 

2 Wider die anfechtung des todes vnnd das der 
nit tzuforchten sey em schon gedicht getzoge aus 
deEdelnPoete Baptista Mdtuano (Leiptzik, 1517). 

On the title-page of this translation into German 
the following Latin verses are found 

Nec numens numeros nec verbis verba repono 

Sensa tamen vatis barbara lingua refert 

Dent veniam docti, si mystica sacxa prophanem 

Est etiam ratio plebis habenda rudis 

8 Of eg F Wenzlau, ‘Zwei- und Dreighedng- 
keit m der deutschen Prosa des XIV und XV 


Jahrhunderts’ ( Hennaea , iv, 1906), passim, esp. 
pp 36-42, W Borvitz, ‘Die Ueber&etzungs- 
techmk Heinrich Stemhoewels’ ( Hermaea , xm, 
1914), esp p 141, B Stiauss, ‘Der Uebersetzer 
Nicolaus von Wyle’ ( Palaestra , cxvm, 1912), 
esp pp. 214 ff , F W Gehrmg, Die Leistung 
doutscher Prosabearbeiter mi Rahmen der 
Geistesgeschichte des 15 Jahrhunderts’ ( Eu - 
phonon, xxxiv, 1933), pp 271-93 

4 These connexions have not been stiessed 
sufficiently by W G Moore, ‘The Literal y 
Quality of Luther’s style’ ( MLR xxvin, 
1933), pp 338 ff and W Ettmghauser, ‘Luther 
Exegesis and Prose Style’ ( German Studies 
presented to Prof H G Fiedler, 1938), pp 179, 
181, 186 
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II 

The word-for-word method of the fifteenth century was intended to refine German 
thiough imitation of Latin If the sense-for-sense translators were opposed to this 
method, they gave as their only reason for their rejection that the woid-for-word 
translation could not be understood In the sixteenth century a new leason was 
advanced It was recognized that German had its own idiom which should not be 
violated by the imitation of the style of other languages In rather vague and 
guarded language translators imply, but do not expressly state, that German is 
a language of its own with rules of its own which must be respected A good 
example of this is provided by the translation of Pliny by Dietrich von Plenmgen 
(made m 1511, published in 1515) 

Hun hab ich gnediger Furst / sornl mir moglichen vnnd es vnser muterliche sprach 
erleiden hat mSgen, dy arte auch dy natur diser lobsagung die Plmius m latm gepraucht 
hat mit figuren vnd punktn onuerandert behalten vn den anhengig phben 1 die wort 
mt leichtlichen vmbrodt 1 

It is difficult to give the reasons for this new attitude towards German For 
though the style of the chancelleries played a great role, this style had much more 
connexion with Latm than the spoken language And it is the spoken language 
which now comes to the fore 

It has been said that the Reformation promoted the tendency of writing in the 
spoken language, and that the Church discouraged or even hindered this develop- 
ment foi the sake of Latm, the language of the Church 2 This is true to a certain 
extent, and the wnters of the Refoimation express this opinion 3 Yet before the 
Reformation it had been lecogmzed that German was a language pei se with its 
own rules and its own grammar It seems that Luther and his followers used the 
movement for the independence of the vernacular from other languages for their 
own purposes There is no doubt that the German language developed quickly, and 
that the number of German books prmted after 1517 giew considerably, even if the 
Catholic population was suspicious of this language because of its connexion with 
the Reformation 4 

It is doubtful if it is possible to explain a phenomenon like the growing con- 
sciousness of, and understandmg for, the particular character of a language Any 
one reason advanced belittles the complexity of such a process, the fluctuation of 
which can be seen m any aspect of contemporary life However, when the field of 
research is purposely limited to the illumination of one tendency within the whole 
movement, it is possible to consider one of its many aspects separately Within 
this limitation it was perhaps not accidental that the knowledge of foreign languages 
m Germany grew as the particular character of German was recognized As long 
as Latm only was known m Germany as had been the case m the fifteenth century, 


1 Preface, A mj v -A v r The words 4 sprach 
eileiden hat mSgen ’ have a paiallel m 
Aventmus (quoted below p 299, n 1) ‘ die art 
der spiachen erleiden mugen ’ 

2 For a veiy biased description see F Kluge, 
Von Luther bis Lessing 5 , 1918, pp 1-26 

3 See Kluge, loc cit passim Cf eg the 
interesting book by Johann E Eberlmg, Em 

Uagliche Mag an de chnstliche Romi&chen haysei 

Carolum I vo wege Doctor Luthers vnd Vlnch von 
Hutten Auch von wegen der Curtisane vnd bdttel 


mumh Das Kayseihch Maiestat sich nit lasz 
solhch lent veijiuen (1521) This book is also 
called Die XV bundtsgnossen See esp De? VIII. 
bundtsgnosz with the title Warfib man heir Eras- 
mus von Roterodam in Teutsche spiach tians- 
feneret Waiumb docto? Luthei vnd hen Vlnch 
von Hutten teidsch schriben Wie nutz vnd not es 
sy das solhch ding de gemeinen man fur hom 
4 See K. Burdach, 4 Die Emigung dei neuhoch- 
deutschen Sehriftsprache 5 , m V or spiel, i, n, 
PP 9-1' 0 
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it was natuial not only to compare these two languages but also to bung them into 
close relation The observation that m comparison with Latin German was un- 
developed led almost by necessity to the attempt to refine German m accordance 
with Latin rules. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century the knowledge of Gieek and Hebrew 
was spreading, and theie were theones pioclamung the near connexion between 
German and Greek , Aventmus even refuted the idea of any affinity between German 
and Latin Instead the near relation between German and Hebrew was stiessed 1 
Greek, Hebrew and Latin weie the three holy languages, and authors such as 
Reuchkn proclaimed not only the dependence of Roman thought on Greek 
philosophy, but also the derivation of Greek wisdom fiom Hebrew souices 2 Greek 
and Hebrew therefore gained m importance, and it may well have been that the 
knowledge of differences between these languages (Pelhkan pubhshed his Hebrew 
Grammar m 1501, Reuchlm m 1506) sharpened the existing consciousness of the 
peculiarities of German Hebrew idioms, m particular, weie wholly at variance 
with Latin and Greek ones and had to be accepted as characteristic of that 
language Even Greek expressions often did not tally with Latm ones Thus it 
could be recognized that every language had its own idioms which differ from 
those of all other tongues If this was so, it was natural to conclude that German 
too had its own way of expression which cannot be rendered word foi word into 
any other language, and that consequently other languages could not be translated 
woid for word mto German This conclusion could even be reached by people who 
did not know Gieek or Hebrew, foi the mteiest m these languages was giowmg 
consideiably, and it can be assumed that the knowledge of these differences between 
languages was common among men of letters Such knowledge, combined with 
the desue to further the vernacular, might well have been a stimulus foi the use 
of German idioms mstead of the imitation of Latm ones 

The existence of such a current of thought can be assumed from the grammars 
pubhshed at that time m Germany Latm giammars, the aim of which is to teach 
an elegant Latm style, often contain statements how to tianslate idiomatic 
expressions from or into German 3 Jacob Wimphelmg, who published his grammar 
Isidoneus Germamcus c 1496, writes ‘boys should be admonished that Latm 
does not always conform with German 9 Examples are given to point out such 
differences Wimphelmg concludes 4 * * The Latin idiom cannot follow our vernacular 
m all things, nor vice versa ’ 4 If a translator follows this precept, he can no longer 
strictly apply the method of rendering word for word 

1 Aventmus, Rudim&nta Grammaticae of 1517 German This seems to be a new development 

Toi examples see Johannes Muller, Quellen - Tor details on grammarians and their views, see 
scknften und Geschichte des deutschsp ackhchen J Muller, loc cit,andM H Jelhnek , Gesckichte 
UnteincMes bis zur Mitle des 16 Jahrhunde?ts der neuhochdevtschen Qtammatil (Germamsche 
(18S2), pp 302 ff Bibliothek, ed W Streitberg, 1913, 1914) 

2 Reuchlm, Translation of Hippocrates’ De 4 Ch 19 of Isidoneus Germamcus has the 

praeparatione homims (1512) Preface, A ip- heading De vera latinitate emsque copia et usu 
Any ‘Quo intelligis salubeinmam hanc The decisive sentences are foi xm r (quoted also 
medicine aitem a deo optimo maximo angelis by Mullei, p 273) ‘in copulandis vero latinis 
demandatam, ab angelis ludaicae natiom primo vocabulis piemoneantur pueri non omnia posse 
traditam, ad illos ad aegyptios mdosque pio- latma conforman vernaculo nostro seimom ne 
fectam Inde ad graecos emanasse, postremum dicere assuescant Iuua -mihi MiVn hoc est 
ad latinos, et nunc ad nos sueuos * obhtum Mihi sommauit Magister erit uemre 

3 There were, of course, many grammars of Me fnget Me esurit Latmum ydeoma non 

that time without such advice and without any potest per omnia sequi vernaculam nostiam 

reference to German But it is characteristic that neque e diuerso ’ Tor translations mto German 

grammarians mention rules for translation into see Muller, loc cit pp. 271 ff 
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These differences between the two languages 1 are stressed in Joh Cochlaeus's 
grammar called Quadnvium (of March 1511 , second edition m 1513). In this work 
Cochlaeus often draws attention to the fact that Latin and Geiman do not 
coi respond, and that the translator should follow the use of the German language 
m the rendeung of article, adjective, etc 2 These rules extend ovei a much wider 
field than Wimphelmg’s remark It is, therefore, nothing new when Nikolaus 
Caibach, m his translation of Livy of 1523, mentions as the special leason for the 
difficulty of translation the peculiarity of every language 3 

These pecuhanties demand a special solution in the case of proverbs Collections 
of wise sayings were very popular in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Children 
had to learn them, and it was often thought that a translation was of value for 
remembering them 4 The Pi ouerb%a Commuma were published c 1480, a collection 
of 803 Low German proverbs with their translations m Latm rhyme When, in 1507, 
Heinrich Bebel pubhshed his Piouerbia Germamca, he enlarged the Proue? bia 
Commuma , but he offered a Latin prose translation, omitting the German sayings. 
His translation is as pohshed and elegant as possible, but preserved the special 
character of the original wording 5 

The other collection based on the Prouerbia Commuma was made by Aatomus 
Tunmcius m 1513 It contains 1362 proverbs m Low German and their metncal 
translations into Latm hexameters His aim is to refine the Latin style of boys and 
their manners (‘mores’) There is no statement on his principle of translation His 
rendermg is, of course, sense for sense 6 

Ottomar Luscimus (Nachtigall), who pubhshed two collections of proverbs, 
mentions Erasmus's Adagia m his first collection of 1515 In this work, Luscimus 


1 An eaily grammar pointing out the difference 
between Latm and Geiman is Henncus, Tracta- 
tulus dans modum teutomsandi casus et tempora 
of 1451 See Muller, loc cit pp 239 ff Jellinek, 
loc cit i, 34 

2 An example may be given here (quoted from 
Muller, loo cit pp 43-4) 

vir der man 
Hie sol die sun 
equus dz pferd 
mensa der tisch 
Hec mulier die fraw 
domus dz hausz 
templum der tempel 
Hoc tempus die zeit 
verbum das wort 

Vides (candide lector) quod latinis articulis 
Teutomci non respondent sed quihbet latinus 
potest per tuphcem teutonicum exponi et contra 
Igitur m articulorum interpietatione sequi 
oportet vsum patriae linguae non artem aut 
analogiam 

The explanations of the differences are generally 
shorter and not so circumstantial 

3 Quoted by W. Stammler, loc cit p 185, who 
has, however, not seen the historical background 

‘ das eyn ytliche sprach em besundere 
eygenschafft an ir hat, die dei andern etwan gar 
nit oder seer wenig gemasz und gleich ist * 

4 For collections of proverbs and their trans- 

lations into German, see Muller, loc cit pp. 

299 ff 


5 Bebel see ADR A shoit appreciation of his 
work is given by G Bebermeyer in the preface to 
his edition Heinrich Bebels Facehen (Bibl 
Literar Ver Stuttgart, cclxxvi, 1931), and m 
his Tubmger Dichtei humamsten, Bebel /Frisch! i nj 
Flayder (1927), pp 36-8 (on his proverbs) 
Bebel’ s statement in the pieface to his Prouerbia 
Germamca is difficult ‘In quibus (piouerbiis) si 
elegantiam desiderauens, cogitare debes m 
prouerbus et verba rebus, non res verbis, 
praesertimr in multis, seruire oportere, et saepe 
proprietatem sermonis, quae maxime hie re- 
quintur, elegantiae non posse dare locum’ (ed. 
W H D Surmgai, 1879, p 7, quoted by MuJler, 
loc cit p 301, note 16) This sentence, especially 
the contrast between res and verba , may possibly 
refer to the theory of translation only, but this 
wording may go back to scholastic thought 
Cf Reuchlm, Translation of Athanasius, In 
hbrum psalmomm (1515), Preface A iv r * ubi 
accidentia sunt substantiae, ubi uerba uertuntur 
m res ’ 

6 Ed Hoffmann von Fallersleben, 1870 On 
the title-page of the edition of 1513 there is one 
of Murmellius’ epigiams containing the following 
line ‘Hmc poteris lmguamque tuam moiesque 
polire ’ An example of this translation (Proverb 
1349, p 107 in Hoffmann von Fallersleben’s 
publication) 

Gelt unde gut nimt vake em quat ende 

Infelix Croeso atque Midae fuit ultima fides 
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says, he does not lender the elegance and lhythm of the original Greek pi o verbs, 
because this is not appreciated 1 In the second collection of 1523 he has changed 
his mind and has used Latin senani Therefore, as he states, he has to render not 
only Gieek sentences and style, but the Latin words which he uses must have the 
same amount of syllables as the Greek m ordei to fit the metre 2 Sebastian Brant’s 
Cato , mentioned above, belongs to this category of translations which weie widely 
read and learnt, since they weie used as school books All these translations were 
into Latm But these sense -for -sense render mgs made the difference between the 
peculiarities of the Latin and German languages very obvious, and it is therefore 
natural to find the same method used for the translation into German Erasmus’s 
Adagia, first pubhshed in 1500, but often republished and enlarged, was used by 
Hauer m his grammar, Hauenus (pubhshed m 1516), who adds pioveibs m German 
translation to a Latin grammar The importance of this translation lies m the 
explanation that a word-for-word rendering would make the meaning unintelligible, 
and would destroy the piaiseworthy grace of the adage ( ; gratiam adagij admirandam 
conculcabit’) 3 Therefore he renders it whenever possible by a German proverb 
An example may be given here where three Latm proverbs are translated by a 
German one c Aequaks aequalem delectat Simile gaudet simili Semper graculus 
assidet graculo gleych vnd gleych geselt sich gem 1 This method is consistent with 
the recognition that idioms cannot be translated woid foi word, but must be 
rendeied accoidmg to the idiomatic usage of the language sense for sense, oi idiom 
for idiom, or, as the last development proves, proverb for pioverb 

It must again be emphasized that the consideration of the German language was 
not the mam consideration of the grammarians For their aim was to teach Latm, 
not German It was for this purpose that they stressed the difference between the 
languages, and m this way they furthered the development of the theory of 
translation for a short period at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

It is essential to lealize this development to understand the background for the 
review and criticism of contemporary translation by Johannes Aventmus (Turmair), 
who in 1533 finished the translation of his own Latm history, Bayensche Chroml. 
Some translators, he writes m the preface, twist and distort the German language, 
some insert individual Latm words into German sentences, 4 some txanslate un- 
intelligibly through talking m a roundabout way, and some imitate the Latm way 
of writmg 'which should not be done since every language has its own usage and 
characteristic properties’ As Latm should not be written according to German 
rules, neither should German be interspersed with Latin words nor be used m 
imitation of another language, for m this case it would be unintelligible In his 
own writing he attempted to use the language which was known to everybody This 
language is generally used, it is found m verses, dicta , and proverbs. His own 
principle of translation, he states, has been to deviate from Latin only if the 

1 See above, p. 290, note 4 3 Muller, loc cit p 301, note 19, where the 

2 Senai u Giaecaniti QumgenU et eo amphus text of his statement is quoted, together with 
uersi, Singuli moralem quondam sententiam aut some examples (of ibid p 266, note 82). For 
typum ptouerbialem ptae se fet entes (1515) and the earlier use of pioverbs, see ibid and p 258 
Graece et Latme Moralia Quaedam mstituta, ex Even if, as Muller points out, proveibs had been 
varm auionbus (1523) m the preface of which rendered by proveibs before, it is the theoieticai 
the following sentence is to be found (E r )* formulation which is of interest 

*Duram sane proumciam et impeditam, m qua 4 On Latm words used m German translations 
non satis sit sententiam graeci sermoms et see F. Kluge, loc cit pp 150 ff , W Stammler, 

dictiones leddere, nisi etiam syilabas ipsas pari loc cit p 178, 0 Behaghel, GeacJnchte der 
numero rependas, sed de hoc rectras mdicabunt deutschen Spiache 5 , 1928, pp 70 ff. 
artifices * 
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paiticular usage of German makes such a departure necessary Anyone reading 
his work m both languages will understand the one language through the other 1 

If these tiends m translation were combined, a new theory of translation would 
indeed ongmate The mam principle of such a theory would be the consideration 
of the peculiarities of the language into which the translation is made This con- 
sideration tends to attach little or no weight to the style and to the words of the 
original work and thus the translation may turn into a paraphrase This danger 
seems to be inherent m Pirckheimer’s words 

thut aber noth einem jeglxchen/der eme Sprach in die ander verkeren will / daB er 
allem den Sinn / vnangesehen der wort m die Sprach /die er vor jhm hat /clar/lauter 
vnd der mafien verendere/daB em j eglicher/derselben Sprach verstendig/das/so verkeret 
ist, leichtlich verstehen m5ge 2 

This danger can be avoided only if the translator respects the words of the work 
he rendeis He should feel that even though he does not imitate foreign idioms, 
the authonty of the work does not allow of wide deviation It was only God’s 
words which could evoke this feeling of humility m the translator’s mind and this 
reverence for the word It is therefore easy to understand that this new theory was 
first used in the two great sixteenth-century translations of the Bible Erasmus’s 
New Testament of 1516 and Luther’s Bible of 1522 

W. Schwarz 

Manchester 


1 Ed M Lexer (Akademie d Wissensch 
Munchen, iv, 1883, pp 5-6) k und m dieser 
veiteutsckimg brauch ich mich des alten lautern 
gew onlicken ledeiman veistendigen teutsches, 
dan unser ledner und schreiber, voraus so auch 
latem kunnen, biegen krumpen unsei sprach m 
reden, m schieiben, vermengens, felschens mit 
zeibrochen lateimsclien v orten, machens mit 
grossen umbschwaifen unverstendig ziehens gar 
von irer auf die lateinisch art mit schreiben und 
reden, das dock nit sem sol, wan em letliche 
spiack kat n aigne breuck und besunder 
aigenschaft 

‘Es laut gar ubel und man haist es kuchen- 
latem, so man latem ledt nack ausweisung der 
teutscken zungen also gleichermasz laut’s ubel 


bei solcker sach eifarnen, wo man das teutsch 
vermisckt mit frembden woiten, veiandert’s auf 
eme frembde sprach, demnack’s zerbrocken und 
unveistendig wilt Es kat sunst auck der land 
und leut auch gesckiekt beschreibung lr art und 
pesundei monir, von Welches wegen ich mick 
befhssen kab des alten, naturlichen, xederman 
verstendigen teutsches, so lm gemamen brauch 
ist, m den alten sprucken, wolgesetzten reimen 
und spnchworten gefunden wilt und le dannocht 
nit zue weit als vd muglich ist und die art der 
sprachen eileiden mugen, vom latem Em ledei, 
der paide verk lateinisch und teutsch zam lesen 
wil, mag em sprach aus der andern wol versten ’ 
2 Tkeatium Virtutis et Honoris , Oder Tugend 
Btichlem^ Numberg, 1606, p. 113 



THE PROBLEMS OF FATE AND OF RELIGION IN 
THE WORK OF ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 

A study of the work of Arthui Sehmtzler shows the impoztant part which in- 
vestigations into the various aspects of human life play m it Among them the 
problems of personal relationships occupied his attention In his consideration of 
those problems he is primal lly an observer and as such he is never dogmatic, he 
considers the complexity of human nature, the various and infinite possibilities 
which exist m life He merely states the problem, he shows its dependence on the 
character of the peisons concerned, but he will never commit himself to any 
solution, for there nevei can be any solution to his problems for him They are 
only discussed and illustrated, but not solved They are problems of human life as 
complex and as flexible as they must be on account of the vanety of circumstance 
and chaiacter Thus each problem will require a different solution according to the 
different circumstances, and no standard solution can be drawn up, there never is 
a hard and fast guide to human conduct, for what may be right m one specific 
instance may be wrong in another , and what may be wrong in one may be right 
in another 

Sehmtzler did not confine his study of problems to those of personal relationships 
Other problems also occupied his mmd, and among them the problems of fate 
and of religion must be considered as an essential basis of an understanding of his 
philosophy of life, which to so large an extent determined the value of his woik 
Sehmtzler, as can be seen from his work, has studied the power of fate m human 
affairs throughout his life 

The principal conception which he has of fate is that we can never undei stand 
its working, it will always be incomprehensible to our mmds We are ignoiant of 
its strange ways Something may happen at any moment anywhere which may 
affect our future life, yet we cannot have the slightest notion of it. 

Edmund Nurnberger, in Der Weg ms Freie, expresses this idea when he says 
to Georg von Wergenthm 

Lieber Georg » Wir wollen lieber beide von der Zukunft mcht reden Weder Sie noch 
ich wissen es, wo m diesem Augenbliclc ein Faden zu unserm Schicksal gesponnen 
wird Sie haben auch m dem Augenbhck, als jener Kapellmeister vom Schlage geruhrt 
wurde, mcht das Germgste verspurt. Und wenn ich lhnen jetzt Gluck wunsche zu Hirer 
weiteren Laufbahn, so weiss ich mcht, auf wen ich mit diesem Gluckwunsch vielleicht 
den Tod herabgefleht habe 1 

We have really no influence upon our own life, upon our own fate, matters beyond 
our control determine our life , this is the conclusion of Edmund Nurnberger. 

‘Das ist’s 3 a, was ich immer sage, mcht wir sind’s, die unser Schicksal maehen, 
sondern meist besorgt das lrgendem Umstand ausser uns, auf den wir kemerlei 
Emfluss zu nehmen in der Lage sind.’ 2 He points out that an mnocent man had 
to die in another town, so that Georg could get a position as a conductor of an 
orchestra. 

A similar attitude is taken up by Dr Eeumann when he refuses to accept an 
appointment, as he would only get it because his predecessor was killed in a 
mountameenng accident (Der emsame Weg). 


1 BrzaJilende Schnften, m, 425. 


2 Ibid, m, 423. 
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Sylvester Thorn (De? Gang zum W eiher) holds the same view when he says that 
it was his fault that his wife and his child died, for he wished it m his heart 

So weiss leh doch lhr Tod 

War merne Schuld In memer Seele Grunden 

Hab’ ich’s gewollt Und sehemt m Tageshelle 

Wunsch und Gesclielmis weltenweit getrennt 

In unsichtbar geheimmsvoller Kette 

Von einem schliesst zum andern Glied an Ghed 1 

The way of fate is strange , this is the conclusion which the duke of Bologna draws 
m Der Schleier der Beaty ice when he realizes what events had to happen so that he 
would be able to see the poet Filippo Loschi 

Was bist du fur ein Wesen, Beatrice, 

Dass ich Filippo Loschi sehen durfte 
Em einzigmal und so ? Geheimes Walten 
In welche Tiefen muss ich untersteigen 
Die Wurzeln finden, wo sie sich verbergen 2 

Beatrice, too, wonders why she was chosen to brmg suffering to so many people 
and finds no answer 

Und warum war ich ausersehen vor alien 
So vielen Leid zu brmgen, und weiss ich doch. 

Ich wollte kemem Boses * Stalin’ ich nur, 

Dass ich es bm, der alles dies geschah 3 

This conception is found m early as well as in late works In Beichtum, an early 
short story, Schnitzler depicts the caprices of fate which alter completely the life 
of a house-painter who is asked by two aristocrats to their club, on a whim of 
theirs after they have watched him playing in a cafe There he breaks the bank and 
leaves with a fortune As he is very intoxicated, he hides his money, but he is 
unable to remember the hiding-place the following morning He can never remember 
it, although he continually retraces his steps His son grows up and becomes 
famous as a painter of gambhng scenes As an artist he has access to the club of 
the aristocrats who once asked his father to gamble with them, so that he might 
be enabled to gam inspiration for his paintings The father suddenly remembers 
on his deathbed where he had concealed the money, his son finds the money, but 
when he returns, his father is already dead The son now tries his hand at gambhng 
in order to gam at last true experience for his art, but loses his whole fortune in 
one night This shock drives him msane There seems to be a strange link m the 
ways of fate , yet one can never know whether it is destmy or merely accidental 
chance, a mere comcidence of unusual events 

In the late story, Spiel im Morgengrauen , Leutnant Willi Kasda must gamble 
his whole existence away so that his former comrade Bogner can be saved from 
bemg exposed as a thief, for he has embezzled a sum of money in the busmess m 
which he is employed Several times fate mtervenes to lead Kasda to his doom, 
when he does not meet his friends at home after having won enough money, when 
he misses the tram by half-a-mmute, and the most ironic mtervention of fate is 
that the thousand-crown note which Leopoldme left on his night table after a night 
of love, just as he left ten florins years ago on her table after a similar experience, 
enables Kasda to give Bogner the requested sum of money For a moment Bogner' s 
fate is m the balance, for Kasda cannot discover the card with his address until 
he notices it by chance or by way of destmy m a corner of the room. 

1 Der Gang zum W eiher, p 139. 2 Theatei stuche, n, 316 3 Ibid, ii, 319. 
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Fate is inscrutable, thus we are to conclude from several of Schmtzlei’s short 
stories, such as Die Weissagung , a tale somewhat reminiscent of the romantic fate 
tiagedy, where everything happens m the life of the hero, so that a picture a foi tune- 
teller conjured up for him one day to forecast what was going to happen to the hero 
ten years later becomes leahty, m spite of all the attempts of the hero to prevent 
its occurrence 

We can also never know what consequences any of oui actions may have, this 
is another of Schmtzler’s observations, as is shown by the short stoiy Die 
dreifache Warming A youth is warned not to continue his walk m a wood, as it 
would mean to commit a murder, bring misfortune upon his country and cause 
his own death The youth goes on and then is told that he killed a woim by steppmg 
on it, his breath drove a butterfly from its course until it will leach the royal garden 
wheie it will lay an egg from which a caterpillar will emerge This caterpillar will 
one afternoon creep over the sleeping queen and frighten her so much that the 
child in her womb will perish, thus the king’s brother will inherit the kmgdom 
and his harsh and cruel nature will cause the country to be embroiled in wars 
and overcome by misery. The youth himself is told that he will not be able to descend 
from the rock which he has chmbed and he, indeed, loses courage and falls down 
from it into the abyss which yawns below his feet Before he dies, however, he 
asks the voice which has warned him and which has told him all this, what bemg 
it is, and he receives the inscrutable answer * 

Erkannt hat nnch kem Sterblicher noch, der Namen hab’ ich viele Bestimmung 
nennen mich die Aberglaubischen, die Toren Zufall und die Frommen Gott Denen 
aber, die sich die Weisen dunken, bin ich die Kraft, die am Anfang alter Tage warnend 
welter wirkt, unaufhaltsam m die Ewigkeit durch alles Gesehehen 1 

Fate will mtervene and will deceive the human bemg who thinks he can arrange 
his life and those of others as he likes Thus the puppets with which Georg Merkhn 
thought to play will work out their own mdependent life In Der tapfere Cassian 
Martin, who thinks to play with other people, is foiled in his plans by his cousin, 
the gallant Cassian, the man of action Fate also foils the plans of the young 
Medardus {Der gunge Medardus ), for each of his actions is foiled by weakness of 
will, by his passion for Helene and finally by the circumstances m which fate places 
him The same applies to Helene Neither of the two can fiee the world of Napoleon, 
as their passion for each other makes them destroy each other and frustrates their 
plans Yet they are exercising their will-power by allowing themselves to be 
dommated by their passion 

The Freiherr von Mayenau ( Der Gang zum Weiher) feels that m order to live 
successfully one must not be resigned, but act Fate may be inexplicable, but his 
belief is that action depends on one’s will and decision He expresses this belief 
to Konrad von Uisenbeck* 

Ich fuhle rucht gehemmisschwer vom Schicksal 
Mich uberhangen Uber mu* die Wolke 
1st auch nur Nebeldunst aus Menschenland 
TJnd am Verhangms uber mir braut so 
Mem Will’ auch mit. 2 

Fate is inscrutable, Schmtzler always repeats , we cannot know about it, this is 
the conclusion which Schmtzler draws , it is reflected m the words of the unknown 
man who with a stroke of his sword at the end of the playlet Zum Grossen Wurstel 


Erzahlende Schnftm , n, 342. 


a Der Gang zum Weiher, p, 103 
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severs the wues of the marionettes so that they collapse He himself is ignorant 
of what he means 

Du fragst zu viel, Was ich bedeuten mag, — 

Ich weiss es mcht Seit manchem Erdentag 
Bm ich verdammt, em Ratsel mir und andern 
Die Welt nach alien Winden durchzuwandern 
Dies Schwert hier aber maeht es offenbar 
Wer erne Puppe, wer em Mensch nur war 
Auch unsiehtbaren Draht trennt diese Scheide 
Zum manches stolzen Puppenspieler Leide 1 

own power, as he does not know what he brings to bear nor to 

Ist’s Wahrheit, die ich brmge oder Nacht? 

Folg’ ich der Himmlisehen der Holle Ruf? 

1st es Gesetz — ist’s Willkur, die mich schuf ? 

Bm ich em Gott? em Narr 9 em Euresgleichen ? 

Bm ich ich selber — oder nur em Zeichen ? 2 

We cannot know about fate, we must only marvel at the threads it weaves for us, 
as Georg von Wergenthin marvels why he and Anna became lovers, because Frau 
Ehrenberg invited Anna for Georg at one of her parties 

Ware jener Abend mcht gewesen, so ware Anna mcht seme Geliebte geworden und 
mchts von alledem, woran er heute trug, ware geschehen, oder war auch hier lrgendem 
Gesetz am Werke Gewiss 1 Es mussen wohl jedes Jahr so und soviele Kinder zur 
Welt kommen und eme Anzahl darunter ausser Ehe. Und die gut© Frau Ehrenberg 
hatte sich emgebildet, dass es in lhrem Belieben gestanden, Fraulem Anna Rosner 
emzuladen, fur den Freiherrn von Wergenthin. 3 

Filippo Loschi, m De? Schleier de? Beat? ice, wonders why he and Beatrice were 
destined to meet We can only wonder and be astonished, but we really can know 
nothmg about the natuie and purpose of destiny, that is the conclusion Schnitzler 
implies in his discussion of the problem of fate m life, and again he is content merely 
to observe its woikmg 

It would be wrong to identify Schnitzler 's own opinions with those of any of his 
characters, one can only observe the general tendency in the outlook of his 
characters, the universal current of thought underlying all their ideas Georg 
von Wergenthin thus has a feeling after the death of his child that its death was 
predetermined before its birth, that it had to die in order that some incomprehensible 
law of nature could be obeyed Yet it would be a mistake to classify Schnitzler 
as a determmist because such statements appear in his work. 

In order to gam a clearer picture of what Schnitzler’s conception of fate was, 
one has to turn to Das Buck der Spruche und Bedenken Schnitzler is essentially 
a sceptic m outlook, and it is not surprising for a sceptic to be unable to hold 
a belief m a predestined way of life Fate may appear to him as something 
mysterious, something incomprehensible, but he will not be able to view it as a pre- 
ordained pattern It is not surprising, therefore, that Schnitzler will not consider 
this world to be an ordered whole with a purpose, but will be a strong believer in 
the existence of free will In the chapter Schicksal und Wille he expresses this stiong 
conviction Free will seems to him an essential part of life He feels that there 
would have to be free will, even if one were to imagine that all actions had 
followed some law of causahty, it strikes him as unimaginable that a choice was 
not made at the beginning and that some decision was not made by some will 

1 Theaterstucle, nx, 266. 2 Ibid m, 267 3 Eizahlende Schnften, in, 361. 
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then He feels that without a free will the world would not only lack any sense 
and purpose, but also be completely bonng, because lack of responsibility destroys 
any ethical code 

Ohne imsern Glauben an den freien Willen ware die Erde mcht nm em Schauplatz 
der grauenhaftenston TJnsmmgkeit, sondern auch der unertiaghchsten Langweile 
Verantwortungslosigkeit hebt jede ethische Forderung, kaum als sie ms Bewusstsem 
trat, als wesenslos wieder auf , das Ich ohne Gefuhl der Verantwortung ware ubeihaupt 
kem Ich mehr, die Erde kem Schauplatz von Tragodien und Komodien, die sich 
zwischen Individuen abspielen, sondern em lappisches oder trauriges Possenspiel 
zwischen freiwaltenden Trieben, die sich zufallig m dem einen oder andern Individumn 
verkorpern 1 

Any individual without a feeling of responsibility would bo no longer a real 
individual He feels that for any continuation of life it is necessary to believe 
in a free will, as otherwise life will merely appear nonsensical and futile An 
individual who beheved m predestination would deny the existence of any in- 
dependent action of the individual, and would merely, without any kind of 
responsibility, take the line of least resistance, indulge m a lethargic attitude 
towards life, and life would end m complete chaos and destruction Schmtzlei is 
not a determmist, he feels that God has put free will as an equal opponent m 
the woild 

Er hat sich emen ebenburtigen Gegner ms All gesetzt, den freien Willen, dei m jedem 
Augenbliok beieit ist, mit der Kausalitat den Kampf aufzunelimen und es sogar dann 
tut, wenn er selber glaubt, sich emem unerforschlichen Ratsehluss m Demut zu unter- 
werfen 2 

At times his woik, especially his early work, gives an impiession of a deterministic 
philosophy of life, but this impression is a deceptive one He feels that free will 
is essential, if life is to be continued at all It is his conception that it is the free 
will of man to decide his fate at each moment of his life for the fraction of each 
second, only once the decision has been made it has become a part of the past and 
of necessity All our thought is a rebellion against causality as a supieme law 

All© unsere Kritik, 3 a all unser Denken ist lmmer wieder eme Auflehnung gegen die 
Kausalitat als oberstes Gesetz. Der freie Will© aber wirkt immer nur den Bruchteil 
emei Sekunde lang. Hat er seme Funktion erfullt, so ist das, was er gewxrkt hat, 
unwiderrufkch 1 m nicht mehr zu Andernden, mcht mehr Wegzudenkenden, 1 m 
Geschehenen, daher Notwendigen untergetaucht * 

In his early works one finds the mexplicabihty of fate emphasized, but this 
conception also exists m his late works, such as Sjpiel im Moigengumen This 
belief m the mystery of fate does not imply a deterministic conception of life It 
is quite possible that free will exists and yet also some strange, unknown, transcen- 
dental connexion between our actions and those of others which we can neither 
explain nor foresee * 

Fate thus seems mysterious and inexplicable This conclusion must be drawn fi om 
a study of Schmtzler’s dramas and his fiction, and it is also confirmed by a study 
of Das Buck der Spruche und Bedenken He states that the workings of fate are 
inexplicable; even that which appears to be a completely accidental event can be 
caused by one's own action and often the chance event will appear like fate, if 
considered from a higher point of view Fate and chance will really appear identical, 
if viewed from this point of view 

In logischem Smne smd also Schicksal und Zufall memals Gegensatze, sondern 
dur chaus das Gleiche und umso unwidersprechlicher identisch, von 30 hoherem Stand- 
punkt aus wir em Ereigms betrachten 4 

1 Das Buck der Spruche und Bedenlen, p. 56. 2 


Ibid p. 56 3 Ibid p 55 4 Ibid p, 70 
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He also expresses the same view by saying that what appears to us as miraculous 
is m no way more miraculous than other events that happen to us, only that the 
foimei seems more sti iking to our imagination: 

Wie durch em Wunder, sagst Du, ist jene Kugel knapp an Demem Ohr vorbeige- 
gangen Und denke nur emen Andern hat die gleiche Kugel mitten durchs Herz 
getroffen War dies etwa em germgeres Wunder 9 Du bist emem Fieund dreimal limter 
emander an der gleiclien Strassenecke zur gleiehen Stimde begegnet Darm spiach sich 
fur dich em Gesetz der Sene aus 1 

Theie is no doubt that Schmtzler feels that all these miraculous and strange 
events as well as those which appear normal cannot be explained, and must lemam 
an enigma to the human mmd Only adventurers of thought will seek to enter 
that sphere 

Naturlich smd es gerade diese schwer kontrollierbaren, unsicher begrenzten Reviere 
der Metaphysik, des Okkultismus und des Unbewussten, wo den Abenteurern, Speku- 
lanten und Hochstaplern der Gedanken am wohlsten ist 2 

His behef that drama is essentially a resistance of the individual against fate 
is also expressed m his Gedanlcen uber die Kunst 

Dramatxker sem, heisst an den freien Willen glauben, wie, rem als emen Gott f Denn 
was ist das Drama 9 Der Widerstand, der Kampf des Emen, des Willens dieses Emen 
mit dem Schicksal 9 Die Summe, das Quadrat kurz lrgendeme Zusammenfassung aller 
andren freien Willen plus den unabanderlichen Naturgesetzen. 3 

Ait for him is also the ultimate proof of the existence of free will, for any deed 
can be explained as a lesult of causality, except a work of ait, especially a work 
of music 

Jede Tat und jedes Geschehen lasst sich kausal erklaren, ohne dass wir erne Mithilfe 
des freien Willen anzunehmen zu brauchen, den wir determimstisch als den Ausdruck 
der m das Individuum gesperrten Kausalitat bezeichnen durfen Nur bei dem Versuch 
das kunstlerisehe Schaffen zu erklaren, kommen wir mil der Kausalitat allem mcht 
aus, imd am deutlichsten wird das m der Musik. 4 

From Schmtzler’s drama and fiction one may receive the impression that 
he was m no way concerned with the problems of rehgion, with the con- 
ception of a reality which is greater than that of this world, and, in his eyes, 
rehgion seemed to play no part m hfe, as far as personal morals were concerned. 
For the world of his characters is a world without any morality of right and wrong, 
without any absolute standards It is a world of reason and rationalization, an 
amoral world in which the inhabitants can only sm on account of their lack of 
wisdom and intelligence, but not on account of transgressing absolute standards 
of right and wrong He never points out that an action is immoral or wrong m the 
higher sense He only points out that certam actions, that a certain conduct, will 
lead to unhappiness or appear pointless m the eyes of reason, but he introduces 
nowhere the principles of a higher code of Christian ethics. No absolute 
standards of right and wiong are introduced anywhere into personal relationships 
or into any other part of his work With the exception of the priests m Pi ofessor 
Bernhaidi and Im Spiel der Sommerlufte who, by virtue of their vocation, must 
look beyond the problems of this world, there is no character who is concerned 
with absolute standards His characters are never prevented from doing any 
action by religious scruples Morahty is foi Schmtzler only a question of this world. 

1 Buck der Spruche und Bedenhen , p 132 2 Ibid p. 127 

3 Gedanlcen uber Die Kunst m Die Neue Rundschau , 1932 

4 Buck der Spruche und Bedenhen , p 177 
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As he is only concerned with life on tins planet, the thought of the next world 
never enters mto the discussion There is no question of sm, there is no question of 
destroying something mote spiritual than mere personal lelationships It is 
with this world that Schmtzler’s characters are concerned, and the pioblems of right 
and wrong are the problems of this world Right foi Sehmtzler is not a question 
of absolute wisdom, it is a matter of that which is conducive to the gieatest 
happiness of the greatest number, it is a matter of intelligence , wi ong is the failure 
of one's intelligence to attain that aim Theie is, theiefore, nevei any question of 
doing right or wrong according to laws which aie beyond those imposed by the 
reason and intelligence of this world It is tiue that m Dei Geist un Wort und in 
der Tat he implies the possibility of some greater values, but m his literal y work 
there is no implication of that conception. 

Das Buck del Spruche und Bedenlcen makes it clear that Sehmtzler was occupied 
with the question of religion Religion bemg so very much a mattei of faith and 
belief, Sehmtzler was m great difficulty He finds it hard, if not impossible to 
believe He can only doubt As he himself admits the limitations of human 
reason, he feels that m his scepticism and his doubts he experiences devotion and 
worship, and that which others call faith can be found m them, too It is not faith, 
he thinks, that is necessaiy, but our questions to the divine which make us spiritually 
rich 

Unsere Fragen an die Gottheit sind es, die uns reicher machen, mcht die sparlichen 
Antworten, die uns zuteil werden Die Sehnsucht ist es, die unsere Seele nahrt und 
mcht die Erfullung, und der Sinn unseres Lebens ist der Weg und mcht das Ziel 
Denn jede Antwort ist trugerisch, jede Erfullung zerfliesst mis unter den Handen mid 
das Ziel ist kemes mehr, sobald es erreicht wird 1 

Sehmtzler is a sceptic, he doubts and refuses to believe without careful examination, 
yet, knowmg the limitations of the human mind, he feels that one will nevei be 
able to know the truth about the divme, one can only ask questions and doubt, 
faith is an illusion Human reason can never answer the question which we want 
to ask — life, the world is a chaos — philosophical systems, religious dogmas aie only 
attempts at an escape from that chaotic truth which we cannot comprehend 

Und so smd wir stets auf der Flucht aus der chaotischen Wahrheit, die wir weder 
zu fassen noch zu ertragen mi Stand© gewesen waren, m den trugenschen Trost emer 
willkurlich geordneten Welt 2 

A statement which reminds one of Dr Aigner’s remark (Das weite Land) that the 
natural condition of the world is chaos, ‘Das naturliche ist — das Chaos’ 3 

In order to be able to bear life, to live it at all, to see it as a whole, man has to 
escape mto illusions so as to avoid the truth of the chaos and receive the consolation 
of an arbitrarily ordered world 

Sehmtzler feels that it is impossible to believe or worship, as it all merely anses 
from ourselves, no emotional or intuitive relationship with God is possible, as our 
whole relationship with God depends on our own self, whether we want to rebel 
agamst it or worship it 

Jede gefuhlsmassige Beziehung zu Gott ist siimlos, Auflehnung mcht minder als 
Ergebung, denn der Altar, vor dem wir lm Staube fielen, wie der, den wir zertrummern 
wollen, — wir sxnd es immer selbst, die lhn aufgerichtet haben 4 

1 Buck der Sprnche und Bedenlcen, p. 32. 2 Ibid, p 44* 

3 Theaterstucke, iv, 372. 4 Das Buch der Spruche und Bedenlcen, p 34. 
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Schmtzler is a sceptic, he can only trust or believe his own leason, his own 
judgement, the limitations of which he acutely realizes He can only ask for the 
divine, but for him there never will be an answer. 

A study of the problems which Schmtzler treated m his woik makes it obvious 
that he is primarily an observer, that his vision is limited by the boundaries 
of this world, as he cannot reach by faith and spiritual guidance beyond them 
His attitude towards fate and the divine in life is the attitude of the relativist, the 
man who will never commit himself to any definite point of view, who affirms the 
independence and individuality of the human being, as far as this woild is con- 
cerned, but who can only xeserve his judgment as to the world beyond and, therefore, 
fails to attain that inner harmony which alone gives peace of mind and happiness 

This study of the lole of fate and of religion m the work of Arthur Schmtzler 
shows that it would be wrong to consider him as a determmist, as has been done 
by several critics of his w r ork Thus Josef Korner m Schmtzler s Ge&talten und 
Probleme, one of the most authoritative works, states : 

Und was als fatali&tische Grundfarbe durch alle bunten Gemalde durchschxmmert, 
die des Dichters Embildungskraft vor uns hmzaubert, ist sem Bekenntms zum un- 
bedmgten Determmismus 1 

A similar conception is maintained in the article by an American scholar who 
states that Schmtzler was above all a determimst * ‘It cannot be domed that 
Schmtzler m his writings reveals a philosophy that is above all else that of the 
detemimist 5 , and she concludes her article by saying 

Schmtzlei is himself m doubt whether man is what he is notwithstanding existing 
conditions or because of them Either point of view, however, precludes the freedom 
of the will, for Schmtzler, the physician, the alienist, and the psychologist, has clearly 
demonstrated m an exceedingly large proportion of his dramatic and narrative pro- 
duction, that the question of mdividual responsibility is replaced, in his estimation of 
the vaster conception of man as being subject to laws over which he has little or no 
control, those of physiological, biological and social science 2 

W Dehorn, in an article on psycho-analysis and modern wilting, reveals the same 
conception 

Dr Reiks Diagnosen zeigen, dass Schmtzler ahnlich wie Ereud den fatalistischen 
Grundgedanken vertntt, wonach der Mensch em Geschlechtswesen ist, das von 
fiuhester Kmdheit auf unglaublichen Schleichwegen dem Rausehgluck der erfullten 
Stunden nachspurt 3 

It would be to misunderstand Schmtzler’s philosohpy of life to class him as a 
determmist, or even to adopt the compromise which Miss Frida Ilmer adopts in 
her article on Schnitzler’s attitude towards the transcendental, where she seeks 
to connect those two different conceptions of Schmtzler’s attitude of mind Miss 
Ilmer, however, is right in statmg that Schmtzler was led ‘to doubt everything 5 4 
She does, however, not draw the conclusion which must be drawn from a study 
of Schmtzler’s attitude towaids tianscendental problems and which determined 
his whole outlook on life, viz that this negative conception of life, this mere 


1 Josef Korner, Arthur Schmtzlers Gestalten 
und Probleme , m the chapter ‘Der Puppen- 
spieier’ 

2 Selma Kohler, ‘The question of moral re- 

sponsibility m the works of Aithur Schmtzler ’ 


(Journal of English and Get manic Philology , xxn, 
no 3, July 1923) 

3 ‘Psychoanalyse und neuere Dichtung’, 
Germanic Review, vn, 3 (1932) 

4 ‘Schnitzler’s attitude with regard to the 
transcendental’, Get manic Review, x (1935). 
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observation of and commentary on the spectacle ol the world, <lid not allow 
him to have a definite point of view which he could express m ins work did not 
allow hnn to have a creative and moral purpose winch is essential as a basis of 
any aitistic work of lasting ment Arthur Schmtzler therefore fails as a writer to 
achieve anything on a large scale which can stand tin* test ot time and which 
alone can make him use above being meieh a significant and interesting example 
of the hteiatuie of his time 

H S Reiss 

Dublin 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

Lombards’ Letters (Tiers Plowman’, B v, 251) 

Skeat rightly judged that m his day it was nioie important to provide accmate 
editions of Middle English texts than to delay pubhcation until he had elucidated 
every allusion m them Two lines from the confession of Avarice in the B-text of 
Pieis Plowman 

And with Lumbardes lettres I ladde gold© to Rome, 

And toke it by taille here and tolde hem there lasse (B, v, 251-2) 

are among many that he left unexplained True, from the note to 1 242 of the same 
passus, m which he draws on Southey foi a descuption of the Lombards’ activities, 
one can get a hint of the general significance of this reference to them But every- 
thing we know of the poet’s methods suggests that he had a specific type of trans- 
action in mmd, and the history of the cameral merchants of the papacy provides 
the clue. 

From the time of Gregory IX (1227-41) the papacy used Italian bankers as agents 
for the deposit, transport, and exchange of money and, in particular, of papal dues 
The bankers’ representatives abroad received deposits from the collectors of these 
dues and forwarded them to the camera They ‘might transport the actual specie, 
or make the transfer by ordei on the representative of the firm at the papal court, 
or by bill of exchange For this service they received a portion of the money trans- 
ferred, and they might also charge for the exchange of the money from the currency 
of the country m which it was received into the money current at the papal court ’ 1 
The bills of exchange were known as Tetters of exchange’ And there can be httle 
doubt that the Lombards’ letters of which Avarice speaks were such bills 
The opportunities for corruption m such a system are obvious As an agent of the 
cameral bankers — probably of the merchants of Lucca, to whom the term “Lom- 
bards’ generally refers, and towards whom Londoners showed much lllwill during 
the period 1359-79 2 — Avarice Toke [golde] by taille here’, i e he received the full 
amount due to the papal treasury from the local collectors of papal dues, and gave 
a receipt (tally) for it 3 But when he reached Rome (the papal court had been trans- 
ferred thither from Avignon in January 1377) he Tolde (counted) hem there lesse’ : 
he paid mto the camera less than he had received — presumably deducting more 
than the proper ‘service charges’ (which would include a charge for changing the 
money transferred into the com current m Rome) That such dishonesty was not 
uncommon is suggested by several of the documents assembled by Lunt On one 
occasion the merchants collected more than was legally due to them, on another 
we find the cameranus asking the local collector for an account of the money he had 
transmitted through these bankers (m this case the society of Albeiti Antiqui) £ so 

1 W E Lunt, Papal Revenues m the Middle Lombards tried m 1376 for acting as brokers in a 

Ages (New York, 1934), I, 53 usurious loan) 

2 Vide A Beardwood, Alien Merchants in 3 Eoi an eaily example of a papal order re- 

England , 1350-1377 (Cambridge, Mass 1931), quirmg a local collector (‘brother John of Kent’) 
pp 11 f , 23 (with the reference to the Calendar to deliver the sums he collected to a cameral 
of Close Rolls , 1374r-7, p 419), and 57 (two merchant, vide Lunt, op cit I, 302 
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that we can learn more clearly and truly if they have paid and rendeied it to the 
aforesaid camera ’ 1 2 3 

Avarice makes one other reference to ‘Lombards’ m the course of his confession 

I leined among© Lumbardes and lev es a lessoun, 

To wey pens with a peys and pare the hcuyest. 

And lene it for loue of the crosse to legge a wedde and lese it (B, v, 242-4) 

There is at least one instance of a collector ‘ pai mg or w clipping 5 , com on its way to 
the camera 2 It was a trick with which the Jews (sometimes themselves known as 
Lombards, if they came fiom Italy) weie also chaiged, not without reason, and a 
few years before the presumed date of the B-text the Commons had complained 
that the Lombard merchants weie harbounng Jews, although their piesence in 
England had been illegal smee 1290 3 It is cleai that the miter of these and other 
passages m the poem (m particular, lines 128-33 of Passus iv) followed with a keen 
eye the devious and complicated financial transactions of his day — especially those 
centung on the papal treasury' 

JAW Bennett 

Oxford 


Shakespeare’s ‘Hebenon ’ Again 

The studies of Bradley and Montgomery (M L JR xv, 1920, 85-7, and 305-7, 
lespectively) show conclusively that the name hebe?wn (oi hebona) derives through 
Marlowe, Spenser, and Gower from ebenus , the ebony tiee But the twofold effect 
which Shakespeare attributes to 'hebenon’ has not been so finally explained It 
seems inescapable that he has associated this deadly concoction with the effects 
of perhaps more than one deadly plant Many times suggested are henbane and 
yew (see especially Nicholson and Harnson, Tr New Sh Soc 1880-2, pp 21-31, 
and 1880-5, pp 295-321), and for lignum vitae , tegai ded as a species of ebony, 
Montgomery proposes interesting arguments In the search the most famous of 
all poisons has been neglected 4 — the hemlock, as it has been described by Plmy 
Holland’s translation or the original, perhaps both, might well account for the 
lines describing the terrible operation of the poison when poured into the ears 
{Hamlet, I, v, 64-73) 


whose effect 

Holds such an enmity with blood of man 
That swift as quicksilver it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body, 

And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 

The thin and wholesome blood. So did it mine, 
And a most instant tetter bark’d about, 

Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust, 
All my smooth body 


1 Vide Lunt, op cit I, 313, and v, 33 

2 Vide Samaran, C. and Mollat, G , La Fiscal? U 
pontificate en France an XIV e slide (Pans, 1905), 
pp, 216, 217 In 1364 London Lombards were 
prosecuted 4 de mmoratione regies monetas 9 
(Beardwood, op cit, p 13) 

3 Roiuh parliamentorum , n, 332 a, 1376 (and 
cf 3506) 

4 Suggestmg the word hebon , K. Elze adds the 


afterthought, ‘Perhaps should we not conjecture 
that hemlock was intended heie’’ V B Green- 
Armytage dismisses the question with the state- 
ment that “‘hebenon 5 ’ must mean hemlock 5 
(‘Gynecology and obstetrics in Shakespeare 5 , 
J Obstet and Oynaec Bnt Mmp xxxvii (1930), 
283) These are the only allusions to hemlock 
I have noted 
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Pliny thus describes the perils of the famous hemlock (Bk 25, ch 13) 

Sucus expnmitur folns flonbusque, turn emm maxrnne tempestivus est Semme 
tnto expressus et sole densatus m pastillos necat sangumem spissando. Haec altera vis, 
et ideo sic necatorum maculae m corponbus adparent. 

This passage Holland rendeis somewhat awkwardly (ed 1635, p 236) 

There is a juice pressed out of the leaves and floures both together, for that is the 
right reason [season], namely whiles it is in flour the which is pressed out of that 
seed stamped, being afterwards dried m the Sim and made into bals or trosches, kils 
them that take it mwardly, by congealmg and cluttering their blood , for this is a second 
venomous and deadly quahty that it hath which is the cause, that whosoever die by 
this means, there appear certain spots or specks m their bodies after they be dead 

In brief, hemlock is said to produce two effects it kills by ‘ congealmg and cluttering 5 
the blood, upon the dead body it produces ‘ certain spots or specks ' The first effect, 
much elaborated m the Hamlet passage, is identical with that m Pliny, m the 
second, maculae may have suggested the leperous tetter 
The pourmg into the ears, it has been often suggested, Shakespeare may have 
adopted from Pliny’s warning about the use of henbane m this same book, chap 4 

Oleum fit ex seirune [of henbane], quod ipsum auribus infusum temptat mentem. 

If this sentence afforded the poet a startmg point, then the later unique attnbutes 
of hemlock may easily have stirred him to the poetic elaboration which follows 
Such a possibihtjr m no way demes the poet’s acquamtance with other dangerous 
plants, accounts of which may as easily have reinforced the passage here 

Thomas P Harrison, Jr 

Austin, Texas 


Two English Translations or Herder’s ‘Mar an Atha’ a Note 

W K Ruprecht (‘Felicia Hemans und die enghschen Beziehungen zur deutschen 
Literatui 5 , Anglia , xlvhi (1924), 206) and H Tronchon ( Le jeune Edgar Qumet 
(Pans, 1937), pp 242 f) draw attention to A Bnef Commentary on the Revelation 
of Saint John F?om the German of the celebrated Herder (London, Hatehard, 1821, 
291 pp ), the former without further remark, the latter with an observation that 
the translation ‘semble integrate’ and a few hnes on the translator’s Introduction 
on Herder Darling’s Cyclopcedia Bibkographica, 1859, n, col 1742, confuses 
matters by listing this work under Johannes Offenbarung and not Maran Atha , as 
if it might be a translation of the Ur form of this latter Lowndes’s Bibliographer's 
Manual notes that the translator was Sir George Duckett, Bart Alhbone describes 
Sir George as the translator of Michaehs’s Burial and Resurrection of Jesus Christ , 
London, 1827, 1 while Halkett and Lamg, who list A Brief Commentary without a 
note of the translator’s name and with the wiong date (1831), erroneously give 
Sir John Duckett as the name of the translator of Michaehs’s work 
Sir George Duckett (1777-1856), F R S , F S A , was the son of the first baronet, 
Sir Geoige Jackson (who assumed the name of Duckett, his wife being heiiess of 


1 Erklarung der Begrabms - und Auferstehungs - 
geschichte Chnsti nach den vier Evangehsten. Mit 
Ruclsicht auf die m den Eragmenten gemachten 
Emwurfe und deren Beantwortung . (Das funfte 
Fragment selbst aus G E Lessings vxettem 
Beytrage zur Geschichte und Litteratur mit J D 


Michaehs Anmeikungen , als em Anhang zur 
Begrabms- und Auferstehung&gescKichte Chnsti.) 
Halle, 1783-5 An interesting echo of Lessing’s 
controversial wntings in tins country The British 
Museum catalogue lists the translation, but does 
not state the name of the translator 
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the Duckett family), Secretary to the Admiralty and Judge- Advocate of the Fleet, 
after whom Port Jackson, NSW, and Point J ackson, N Z , were named. Sn George 
is described by his son Sn George Floyd Duckett m Duchetiana (London, 1874), 
pp 59 ff , as a 'classical scholar of the very highest order 1 * * * 5 , who knew the mam 
European languages, and, 4 as a layman, quite unequalled m theological researches 5 , 
c his translations of "Michaelis’s Burial and Resurrection of Our Saviour 51 , from 
the original German, and “Herder on the Revelation of St John 5 are well known 
works, and "Luther’s Preface to St Pauls Epistle to the Romans’ 5 , or "the 
Doctunes of the Reformation m opposition to those of Romanism” (also from the 
German), has gone through many editions 5 1 He was Member of Parliament for 
Lymmgton and Plympton 

Duckett precedes his translation by a ‘Shoit Biographical Account of the 
Author 5 , of barely eight pages, refeinng his readers for further information to 
‘Dantz and Grueber 5 (not ‘Duntz 5 , much less ‘Duntzer 5 , as Tronchon erroneously 
notes) This account is m the’ mam an enumeration of the mam facts of Herder’s 
life, with minor slips, together with the then customary likening of Herder to 
Plato and a faulty repetition of Gruber’s eulogistic application to him of the 
descnption of Plato by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 2 

Nothmg can exceed the sweetness of his language, vhen he chooses the easy, amiable, 
and artless style He is singularly perspicuous , lie uses always the proper word, and, 
in his anxiety for clearness, shuns a redundancy of epithets An antique taste leigns 
throughout linn, like a delightful air blowing from fragrant flowers m a verdant mead 
There is nothmg pompous, nothmg childish m him He is censurable only when, 
with unbridled fury, he obscures the general clearness of his style by too great a 
copiousness of diction 

More informed readers are now inclined to be less glowing about Herder’s style 
But the tribute is important as an indication of the authoritative position Herder 
held m his day 

The tianslation does not follow the original of Maian Atha m every particular 
Its author, m order to 4 improve 5 upon Herder, changes round passages from place 
to place, so as to give greater continuity to the text and to minimize the eftect of 
the interpolation of quotations from the Bible There are frequent omissions of 
phrases and sentences in the interest of smoothness Long sentences are broken 
up , not without skill At times the omissions and contractions are quite considerable, 
and much of the power of the original is lost with its turbulence, the removal of 
an epithet here, a phrase there, a sentence or two elsewhere causes us to speak [of 


1 The British Museum catalogue lists only 
The Prefaces to the Early Editions of Mai tin 
Luthei's Bible, ed by T A Readwrn (translated 
by Sn G D ), London and Manchester, 1863 
The Introduction to this work contams the 
following information ‘These Prefaces veie 
translated some years ago, and presented to the 
Editor by his late revered friend, Sir George 
Duckett, Bart ,FRS, with the exception of the 
Prefaoe to St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
which had been previously published The Editor 
is now enabled to publish the Prefaces m a 

complete form, through the liberality of the 
Messrs Hatchard, who have gratuitously placed 
the copyright of the “invaluable” Preface to 

the Romans at his disposal ’ In addition to 

the Preface to Romans, the Prefaces to the 

Psalms, Prophets, Isaiah, and Acts and the 


Subject of the Prophecies of Isaiah, by Luther, 
are included, as well as ‘ General and Special Rules 
relating to the Old Testament’ and ‘Rules re- 
lating to the Bible generally’, the object of the 
whole being ‘to illustrate the great principle of 
Justification by Faith’, they were, the Intro- 
duction contmues, ‘partly the composition of 
Luther, and partly that of pious men, to whom 
the religious circle of the time must have looked 
with implicit confidence’ 

2 Danz und Gruber, Charakteristik Johann 
Gottfried v. Herders (Leipzig, 1805), pp 521-2 
The translation is misleading eg ‘er bedient 
sich der eigenthumlichen Ausdrucke becomes 
‘he uses always the proper word’, while Duckett’s 
habit of paraphrasing and telescoping is apparent 
even m this short extract 
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an abridgement or adaptation lathei than a tianslation Comparison of the texts 
is thus confusing and tiresome The tianslation is divided by Duckett into two 
pails, the second part being Herdei s defence of his own work (Werke, ed Suphan, 
ix, 231 ft ), in Part I Herder's seven chapteis axe cut up into nine So extensive 
is the reaiiangement m many places as the tianslation proceeds that one can 
scaicely regaid it as much more than a icvised paraphrase (eg the mtroductoiy 
note) 

Darling, loc cit , refers also to Moses Stuart's A Commentary on the Apocalypse, 
2 vols (London, 1845), as containing allusions to Herder Stuart (1780-1852) was 
a distinguished American Hebrew scholar and Professor of Sacred Literature in 
the Theological Semmary, Andover, Mass He w r as much praised m his day, not 
only for his Biblical scholarship, but also for having 'opened the rich treasures of 
German literature and theology to the American, if not to the English world 5 , as 
the Evangelical Review, July, 1862 (quoted by Allibone) put it His Commentary 
refers (i, 471) to Maran Atha with some enthusiasm and contains an Appendix 
which gives specimens from that work m translation The translation appears to 
be original, and is much less mangled than Duckett’s (to whom Stuait makes no 
reference) The observations on Herder are of some mterest, we read (i, 471) 
that while 4 Herder was not distinguished for abihty as a mere exegete or interpreter 
[and], on the score of grammatical and historical interpretation, not much ground 
was won by him 5 4 in regard to the rhetorical character of the book and on the 
score of aesthetics, Herder's work was really the commencement of a new era 5 
It was a 'fundamental error 5 , says Stuart, to 'make everything important m the 
Apocalypse relate to Jewish history 5 (wherein Herder followed Abauzit’s Discours 
histonque sur V Apocalypse), but the book nevertheless 'remains, down to the 
present hour, with all its errors m interpretation, the most attractive and delightful 
work that has yet been written upon the Apocalypse 5 ‘Never before was the 
nature of its poetic representation so fully and finely unfolded Nor has the 
aesthetical judgement of the pubhc been materially changed smce Herder gave it 
a new dnection ’ It is an honour, then, for Herder to be singled out for quotation 
m the Appendix, Stuart’s reason being that Maran Atha ‘has become rather scarce 
m Germany, and m our countiy it can be but very little known, except among 
some classes of the German population 5 (n, 491) 

‘In his time’, he continues, ‘Herder performed an important service, he arrested 
the current which Oeder and Semler and Corrodi had set m motion so strongly against 
the Apocalypse The peculiarities of his style are adapted to excite attention, and 
create a lively interest m what he says I will not call him the Tacitus of the Germans, 
for he has an imagination so luxuriant, fancy so boundless, and vivacity so sparkling, 
that I cannot liken him to Tacitus But m brevity and sententiousness, and m the 
apothegmatic form of his sentences, and the pregnant sense of his words, he has much 
resemblance to Tacitus ’ 

Stuart has clearly more appreciation of Herder’s manner than Duckett, and he 
goes on to say that 'in the first place, our language lacks the power and energy 
and variety of the German 5 to express his style adequately, and 'in the second, 
Herder is so peculiarly idiomatic that any one might as well ask him to translate 
Shalcspeare (sic) into German, as to demand of me to give the exact image of Herder 
m English 5 He reproduces passages from the end of Maran Atha, where Herder 
vindicated his work ( WerJce , ed Suphan, ix, 231 ft ) It is a successful effort, very 
readable and close to the original, it ends at p 248 m the Suphan text 

A Gillies 


Leeds 
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Some Questions of Literature and Language considered by the 
USSR Academy of Sciences 

The Research Department of Literature and Language of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences is concentiated m five institutes Russian Language, the Man Institute 
of Language and Thought, the Institute of Oriental Studies, the Pushkin House 
(Literatuie), and the Maxim Gorky Institute of World Literature These were in 
Leningrad and Moscow respectively up to the outbreak of the wai, but it was 
found that the plans of wor k of the departments foi the study of language liter ature 
and Slav and Oriental cultures needed to be altered to suit wartime requirements 
The aimy, withm whose ranks were the many nationalities of the Soviet 
Republics, made new demands upon literary and language studies Not only 
dictionaries of military terms, m languages of the various nationalities, but also 
pocket editions of Russo-national dictionaries were urgently required This task 
devolved m the mam upon Institutes of the USSR Academy of Science and its 
branches As the Red Army approached the borders of hostile states the necessity 
for contact with the population became more urgent Special text-books had to 
be made up for soldiers who did not know foreign languages Bilingual conversation 
books were needed and twenty-three of these were quickly compiled Other 
important work done by these institutes during the wai included the translation 
of documents, and consultations on drawing maps of the border countries The 
language institutes took an active share in the pedagogical work of military 
schools, givmg further teaching to those commanders who had already some 
knowledge of languages However, wartime tasks did not entail any neglect of 
the principal research work being carried out On the contrary, those mstitutes 
evacuated from Leningrad and Moscow found still closer contact with kindred 
scientific institutions m the national repubhcs They employed their stay m the 
cities of Central Asia to enrich then stock of knowledge and to give assistance to 
the scientific research workers of Central Asia The Institute of Oriental Studies, 
the Gorky Institute of Literature and the Pushkin House were in Tashkent, the 
Marr Institute of Language and Thought m Alma Ata and Stahnabad, respectively 
As a result of close co-operation between scientists from the central institutes 
and local scientists, the compilation of academic grammar text-books in Uzbek, 
Kazakh and Marri, of which a comprehensive study was bemg made, was hastened 
A series of Russo-national dictionaries (Kirghiz, Marn and Bashkir) were compiled 
on the same principles Work was begun on a dictionary of the Karakalpak 
language, and a four- volume Azerbaijanian, dictionary was published m Baku 
Orientalists completed work on monumental dictionaries under the guidance of 
such leading scholars as Professor Alexeiev (Chinese dictionary), Professor Konrad 
(Japanese hieroglyphics), Professor Kozin (Mongolian) Important woik is being 
done in Arabic philology by Professor Krachkovsky, in Chmese poetry by Professor 
Alexeiev, while Professor Barannikov is continuing his researches in the modern 
languages and literature of India In the course of the last two years a translation 
with a commentary has been completed of treatises on the military art of Sunsi 
and Wusi, two classics which are studied in special courses at Chmese and Japanese 
military academies These are now published for the first time in a full scientifically 
verified edition, under the editorship of Professor Konrad. 

An outline of the history of the Russian literary language of an earlier period 
by Professor Obnorsky is an outstanding book on Russian and other Slav languages. 
Of considerable value in the study of Slav languages is Professor Derzhavin’s 
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introduction to Slav philology The scope of the work he has been directing on the 
Slav Committee of the Academy has been considerably extended as a result of 
close contact with the Slav countries durmg the war A comparative review of the 
puncipal syntax structuies of a senes of languages of different groups, a work 
that was begun and recently completed, might serve as a text-book for both 
language study m geneial and for the compilation of grammais of different 
languages 

Woik on the study of literature was not given up during the wax Before the 
war the Pushkin House was preparing to publish a ten-volume history of Russian 
hteratuie from olden times up to the present day It also undertook the compilation 
of histones of the western European literatures English, French, Italian, Spanish 
and German, and the literature of the United States These are of necessity the 
work of a number of scholars, and they contain much new data Not only do they 
review the merits of the wnter and his importance for the development of national 
and world culture, but they go deeply into the connexion between the great 
masterpieces of creative art and the development of the people’s social struggle 
Special attention is devoted to the history of Soviet literature how it was built 
up, its links with past literature, and the general trend of its development The 
history of literature is presented m close relation with the Soviet people, their 
social aims are indicated, the growth of the inner spiritual unity of all Soviet 
nationalities — not only those that possessed ancient culture, but those that have 
only recently built up a written language It is natural that the war should have 
brought forward m these studies questions of patriotism, love of counti y, national 
consciousness and the relation between Russian and western European hterature 
This woik is nearmg its completion 

Meanwhile monographs on writers form excellent supplementary material to 
the afoi ©mentioned histones Studies on the woik of Pushkin, Lermontov, Leo 
Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, Turgemev, Gorky, Chekhov, Shakespeare, Cervantes, 
Romain Holland, Rabelais and others are in course of preparation 

Other large works begun durmg the war were A History of Russian Criticism m 
five volumes, A History of Thought m Russian Lit ey ary Studies m three volumes, 
A Histoyy of Russian Folklore , and also a collection and analysis of Soviet folklore 
and wartime folklore 

Monographs on Belinsky and Pisarev have been prepared, and one on Chemy- 
shevsky is under way These three were great Russian democrats, thinkers and 
critics of the 1860’s Histones of national hterature have also been prepared m 
the Academies and branch Academies of Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Uzbe- 
kistan, etc 

The war inevitably evoked an enormous demand for books of a popular scientific 
nature The institutes have pubhshed a large number of pamphlets on Russian 
writers who have become classics because of then love of country and their attitude 
to Prussiamsm. Much attention is naturally devoted to Maxim Gorky and his 
views on fascism 

Now that archives and the big libraries have returned to Moscow the work 
described m this article is acquirmg still greater scope and impetus 

The war gave to the study of language and literature, subjects to which the 
USSR Academy of Sciences and Soviet scholars have always devoted so much 
attention, a greater depth and a more immediate interest 


Moscow 
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The Ciooled Rib an Analytical Index to the Aigument about Women m English 
and Scots Literatwe to the End of the Yea? 1568 By Francis Lee Uttley. 
Columbus Ohio State University 1944 xm + 368 pp $4 00 
Professor Uttley’s immediate purpose is to provide a catalogue of the liter atui e of 
the querelle des femmes written during the Middle Ages and the Tudor penod This 
he does m three workmanlike nidexes, and his collection is comprehensive Were 
this the sole achievement of his work, it would provide ample evidence for many 
literaiy studies and for lelated sociological and psychological topics There is, 
however, an introduction of some ninety pages in which Piofessor Uttley explains 
with wit and penetration the many pitfalls in a theme ‘ as old as the Egyptian Book 
of the Dead and as new as the American comic strip 5 He points out the many 
correctives, psychological, social, economic and anthropological, which should help 
to explam fully the complex* motives underlying the charges against women 
Theie are timely warnings agamst the too -facile conclusion that satire on women 
is a product of the Middle Ages m time or of the influence of the East m spirit 
He points out that the savage asceticism of Hah Maidenhed and the Wife of Bath’s 
comment that 

it is an impossible 

That any clerk wol speke good of wyves 

ate exti ernes i at her than trustworthy evidence of ‘monkish satire’ In all, he 
demonstiates that responsibility foi the theme cannot be ascribed safely to 
any one age, class, mchvidual oi way of hfe, since ‘the monk, the preacher, the 
bourgeois, the Aiab and Jew, the individual poet, the male and female, the jester 
and the courtly lover 5 , all help to change the perspective 
Professoi Uttley also describes m the introduction the hteraiy forms m which 
his subject is contamed, some organically suitable, such as the chanson d'aventu?e , 
confession and debate, otheis of the length and scope of the Romance of the Rose 
Chronologically, the hterature extends fiom The Chvl and the Nightingale to 
Bannatyne’s collection of 1568, covering all variations on the way to reconcile 
the sentiment that 

Mulier est homims confusio 
Womman is mannes joye and al his blis 

From the later examples Professor Uttley has evidence to prove his point that 
with the late sixteenth-century’s revolution m women s education, the greater stress 
on mdividuahsm, the old jest as such passes to the less hterate masses, while 
Spenser and Shakespeare incorporate it m a larger view 
It is, perhaps, a slight defect that, m the lay-out of the indexes, the summary 
of the subject-matter of each piece of work cannot always indicate fully its relative 
importance The first entry m the index of first hnes is Henryson’s Testament of 
Cresseid , c a narrative warmng agamst inconstancy, a moralising sequel to Tioilus 
and Cnseydeh Professor Uttley set himself the necessary restriction that ‘the 
subject-matter be women primarily, and that the mtent and attitude be exaggerated 
or controversial 5 Thus Gawayne and the G?ene Kny$b has to be omitted m the index, 
though its importance is stressed in the introduction as a document concerning 
courtly love and the deceit of women. 

These are but shght objections compared with the value of the whole, both as a 
useful mtroduction to the subject and as a book of reference for further literary 
studies. 

Elizabeth J Sweeting 

London 
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Sea Language Comes Ashore By Joanna Carver Colcord New York: Cornell 
Maritime Pi ess 1944 224 pp $2 25 

Varieties of vocabulaiy have claimed an increased attention of late Lively accounts 
have appeared m Amencan journals of the speech of lumbermen, pitchmen and 
tmck duveis Else vrhet e competent tieatises have been written, fiom first-hand 
experience, on such themes as ‘ Aim y Talk ’and 4 Royal An Force Slang' MissColeoid 
has now wntten an entei taming little book on sea terms which have made then 
way into common American usage 

Born at sea oft Cape Horn, descendant of five generations of New England 
captains, Miss Colcoid spent her childhood in sailing ships and heard seamen’s 
talk every day This language, she aveis, is a ‘sub-dialect of English’, common to 
Amei icans from either side of the Mason and Dixon Line, common to British and 
American seamen alike She writes with zest and verve, but she writes with such 
erudite authorities as Ernest Weekley and Enc Partridge at her elbow and clearly 
she owes much to Sea Tet ms Come Ashot e, a volume recently added to the University 
of Marne Studies by Piofessor G. D Chase Comparing William Falconer’s 
Universal Dictionary of the Mat me (1769) with Gershom Bradford’s Glossary of 
Sea Terms (1942), she observes with joy and pride how many idioms have remained 
unchanged by time Behind hei gaiety lies a serious and laudable puipose She is 
deeply sohcitous for the more precise use of language m general and for the coirect- 
ness of sea metaphor and idiom m particular Her book is therefoie most welcome. 
One or two points may be noted It is not likely that double Dutch , ‘gibbensh’, 
ongmally lefened to a method of coiling rope’ (p 67), since, demonstrably, the 
seventeenth-centuiy Englishman thus expressed his contempt for the unintelligible 
language of his enemies The lexicographer mentioned (p 82) is Cotgrave, not 
Cotgrove Whethei Shakespeare mtended Polomus to advise Hamlet to ‘grapple’ 
his tiled friends to his soul with ‘hoops’ or ‘hooks’ of steel [Hamlet, i, in, 63) is 
highly controversial, but it is misleading to assert that 'hooks appears m only one 
edition of Shakespeare’ and that ‘we may be sure that the editor who changed it 
to the moie familiar hoops was a landlubber’ (p 89) Doubtless the writers of the 
First and Second Quartos were landlubbeis and so, too, weie Messrs Hemmge and 
Condell All the Quartos and Folios have ‘ hoops ’ It was that mveterate landlubber 
Pope who first preferred ‘hooks’ and he has since been followed by more than one 
editor That dead in dead reckoning , 'comes from the abbreviation ded meaning 
deduced’ has the support of Weekley who, however, suggests it tentatively and 
who, apparently, is unduly influenced by route estimee , its French counterpart In 
fact, there is nothing tangible to confirm this derivation All the available evidence 
is m support of an easily explained extension of meaning of the adjective dead 
m the sense of ‘ absolute ’ as m dead level So N E D s v dead, a V 25 The rostra 
which adorned the orator’s platform m the Roman forum were trophies from the 
naval victory at Antium, not Actmm (p 152) Difficulties, phonological and 
semantic, are involved m the association of lath m skylark, ‘a sailor’s term foi 
romping, chasing one another up the rigging’ with ‘the old English lake, to sport 
or play ’ (p 169) Children m the north of England may still ‘ lake and laik about ’, 
but these are diverse woids, each with its long, well- attested histoiy 

Simeon Potter 

Liverpool 

English Pronunciation and Shotthand m the Early Modern Period By William 
Matthews (Umvetsity of California Publications %n English , Vol 9, No 3, 
pp 135-214) Berkeley and Los Angeles University of California Press, 
London Cambridge University Press, 1943 is Gd 
Much can be learnt about the pronunciation of early Modern English from the 
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rhymes of poets, from the instructions of orthoepists and from the ‘occasional 
spellings’ of letter-writers and otheis Something, too, can be learnt fiom the 
transcnptions of stenographeis, and m this most useful monograph Dr Matthews 
has recorded the results of further gleanings m this field This paper is comple- 
mentary to his own account of William Tiffin, an Eighteenth-Century Phonetician, 
conti lbuted to English Studies (1936), and to the essay by Helge Kokentz on 
English Pronunciation as described in Shorthand Systems of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries m Studia N eophilologica (1934-5), to which frequent reference 
is made Matthews has scrutinized all the shorthand material m the Butish 
Museum and in many other pubhc and private libraries He has made a thoiough 
study of the symbols used m text-books and manuscripts and he has noted steno- 
grapheis 5 comments on pronunciations Tor all this labour he has, in fact, been 
amply rewarded, although he himself modestly concludes that l the phonological 
value of shorthand is much poorer than one might suppose 5 Much of the evidence 
is not new but, corroborating statements hitherto conjectural or controversial, it 
is nevertheless of value One general impression may be noted In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries there must surely have been heard many varieties of 
pionuneiation, dialectal, social, occupational, individual, even idiosyncratic, among 
people who were m widely diftermg degrees speech- conscious. Stenographers 
seemed to indicate several mam types of pronunciation deriving from M E [i ] [i ] 
retained or [oi], [sei] or [ei], [ai] and [di] They testified to a thieefold pronunciation 
of M E [oi] [oi] retamed oi [oi], [ai] and [ui] It is manifest that some speakers 
contmued to pronounce ME [u ] as a long vowel within this period 4 Use of a 
rising diphthong, such as [ou], m which the second element was dominant, is 
a possibilitv, w r hick, however, receives very little support from shorthand, a 
diphthong beginning with an unrounded central vowel, [au] or [ou], and very 
similai to the present-day Standard pronunciation, seems to have been most 
populai from about the middle of the seventeenth century, a diphthong with a 
fronter first element, [eu], is prefeired by Tiffin (1751) 5 The evidence for the 

consonants is perhaps more valuable than that for the vowels Especially interesting 
is the omission of p, b, t, d m certam combinations, initial h, medial f, and of v, r 
and 1, and the varied pronunciation of initial wh, wr, gn and kn The reader will 
sometimes be left m doubt as to the precise meamng of the term ‘Standaid British 5 
which may or may not be a stylistic variation of ‘Standard English 5 . The ex- 
pression ‘southern British Standard 5 (p 148, 1 22) is misleading Are there, then, 
regional varieties of ‘Standard British 5 ? For the present study this question is 
cardinal every possible ambiguity should be removed It is unfortunate that 
Jespersen’s name is misspelt at p 157, 1 33, and again in the Bibliography. 
‘ Orthoopia 5 (p 212, 1 1) is a misprint for ‘Orthoepia 5 , and ‘Neophilogica 5 (p 212, 
1 18) for ‘Neophilologica 5 

Liverpool Simeon Potter 

The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth Poems founded on the Affections 
Poems on the Naming of Places. Poems of the Fancy. Poems of the Imagination 
Edited from the manuscripts with textual and critical notes by E de Selin- 
cottrt Oxford* Clarendon Press 1944. xn-p538 pp 25s 
A Study of Wordsworth By J. C. Smith Edinburgh and London Oliver and 
Boyd 1944 6 + 104 pp os 

k trange Seas of Thought . Studies m William Wordsworth's Philosophy of Man and 
Natur e By Newton P. Stallkneoht Durham, N C Duke University Press 
1945 x+284pp $3 50. 

The second volume of the great Oxford edition of Wordsworth — the last to receive 
he final corrections of Ernest de Sekncourt, that name always to be honoured in 
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Wordsworthian cnticism — follows the same principle of order as the first, that of 
Wordsworth himself It also contains the Piefaces and the 1835 Postscnpt, which, 
though m the 1849-50 edition they were placed at the end of vol v, here find a 
natural home, and an Appendix of four poems either not reprmted by Wordsworth 
oi hitherto unpublished these are Andrew Jones , some stanzas which may have 
been 1 ejected from the Prologue to Pete i Bell , Alcceus to Sappho (which has been 
wrongly ascribed to Colendge), and The Glow-Worm The notes are like those of 
the first volume, to the point and full of information and corrections of earlier 
misunderstandings and mistakes 

Professor J C Smith’s study, which is rightly dedicated to the memory of 
de Sehncourt, consists of seven short and unhurried chapters In the first of these 
Professor Smith discusses Wordsworth’s dominant senses of sight, touch (m the 
older, wider significance) and, though of a more limited kind, hearing, his almost 
non-existent sense of smell and taste, and, more important than any of these, 
£ a capacity for impressions whethei this capacity was simply an extraordinary 
heightening (hypersesthesia) of the senses of sight and healing or some mode of 
perception transcending sense ’ In the other chapters the feelings ansmg from and 
associated with these sense-impressions, the tenacious memory of Wordsworth, 
are considered, then the essential elements of pleasure, fear and love in the growth 
of his, or any poet’s, mmd, then his dreams, hallucinations, levenes and visions, 
and so we come to Wordsworth’s theory of poetry and his political and lehgious 
development It would be difficult to find greater good sense, good feehng, dis- 
cernment and scholarship m any Wordsworthian criticism 

Professor Stallknecht’s larger book, which also owes much to de Sehncourt’s 
editorial woik, ib not easy readmg, since it concentrates on the philosophical 
pioblems laised by Wordsworth’s poetry Much of it will be familiar to those who 
have read Piofessor Stallknecht’s articles m P M L A and the Wordsworth and 
Coleridge Festschrift pubhshed m honour of Professor Harper, but these articles 
have undergone a good deal of not merely foimal revision It is interesting to 
notice the 'shifts of emphasis’ referred to m the pieface, pleasant and edifying to 
recognize the scholarly openness to appreciation of new arguments, and pleasant 
also to find oneself here and there cairymg on an imaginary debate 

Edith C. Batho 

London 


From Script to Pnnt an Introduction to Medieval Literature. By H. J. Chaytoe 
Cambiidge Umversity Press 1945. 156 pp 12s 6d 
Dr Chaytor’s business is to consider what was the effect on medieval literature of 
the practice of hearing it read aloud As late as the seventeenth century the 
dramatists of England and Spam were safe to assume that if a letter were received 
by one character its contents would be overheard by another (and by the audience) 
At least the bps moved actively and there was a murmur near to speech That was 
so even under conditions of print, when the flood of cheap books had made visual 
and silent readmg possible But m the Middle Ages each scholar had very few 
books, if any, and reckoned to get most of his information through his ears. The 
laity had no books, but a vivid curiosity and retentive aural memory Hence the 
straightforward fashion of speaking and constructing mcidents, the recapitulations, 
the indifference to consistency in works that spread beyond one audition, the 
divisions approximately equalling the period of one entertainment, etc Hence, 
also, at first, the preference for verse Prose came m later with realism, satire and 
chronicle Hence also the plagiarisms, which were commendable, since only by 
copying did any work circulate, and by refurbishing it kept up to date An aspect 
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unexpectedly omitted by Dr Chaytoi is song The lyric was not made to be read, 
but to be heard as a song, and many of its peculianties are due to that fact. 
A londeau , foi instance, was not merely a pretty pnouette m verse, but a musical 
form which a composer could count upon for success, novelty of melody paitly 
depended on umfoimity of verse-pattern and contents Much of the monotony 
we detect m manuscupt collections of lyncs would disappear if we heard the 
lyric completed by its music 

These essays are friendly, wise and full of good reading They should teach many 
to enjoy Old French literature who may now think that it is little bettei than a 
bagful of gobbets for etymologies 

William J Entwistle 

Oxford 

Pascal Genius m the light of Scnptmc By Emile Cailliet Philadelphia 
Westmmster Piess 1945 r 7 + 383 pp $3 75 
M Emile Cailliet, to whom all ‘ Pascahsants 5 will wish well for future, and offer 
hearty congratulations upon past achievements, has provided bibliogiaphers and 
librarians with a mild headache, or, if you prefer it, an interesting little pioblem 
In 1943 he published m America The Clue to Pascal In 1944 the same book 
appeared m England under the auspices of the S C M Piess Now m 1945 that book 
forms four chapteis of a new volume undei a new title which, by the way, is greatly 
preferable to the old 

This rathei complicated method of publication m no way detracts fiom the 
value of the work, which is sohd, sensible, and w r ell abreast of the tames For 
instance, Leon Brunschvicg’s latest utterance, Descaites et Pascal lecterns de 
Montaigne (Neuchatel, 1942, N Y , Brentano 1944) is duly noted The net is widely 
cast and coveis almost everything that has been written about Pascal m recent 
years I may mention an ancient and ephemeral article of my own m Foi et Vie , 
1923, here dragged fiom oblivion on p 242 
There is indeed only one first-class authority on Jansenism which seems to have 
been overlooked, viz J Paquier, Le Jansimsme (Paris, 1909) This is a pity, foi 
M Cailliet 9 s handling of the clashing theological systems m the seventeenth century 
sometimes needs clarification What, foi example, is the ‘physical premonition 9 of 
the Thomists ? £ Physical premotion 9 is familiar, but e premonition 9 2 
However, I do not intend m this short review to embark on theology, beyond 
registering my conviction that M Cailliet is successful m establishing the strictly 
scriptural character of Pascal’s attitude and argumentation m both the Pensles 
and the Lettres Piovinciales Thus the promise made in The Clue to Pascal , p 82, 
is fulfilled, and we may be grateful for it 

The Little Letters receive, m the book before me (chapters x-xrv), a generally 
satisfactory and original treatment With regard to the ‘Miracle of the Holy 
Thorn 9 which played so important a part m them and m Pascal’s mental and 
spiritual development, it is difficult to discover what M Cailliet t hin ks about it 
At least he does not mention Sainte-Beuve’s rationalizing explanation m Poit- 
Royal , t m, p 178 Perhaps (and probably) his verdict, hke that of all sensible 
and unprejudiced people, will be ‘Not proven 9 
M Cailliet writes 4 objectively 9 , as they say , but he has a lively historical imagina- 
tion. He rightly reproves M Lhermet, author of Pascal et la Bible, for imagmative 
flights m respect of Pascal’s father, yet he himself does not always resist the 
charms of la mattresse d’erreu? et de faussete . To take a smgle example He speaks 
of the seiemty of Jacqueline Pascal Now I should hesitate to ascribe serenity to 
either her or her brother, a tempestuous pair. I find no sign of it in her Relation 
to La Mere Ang6hque, that wonderful self-disclosure. The admirable mother had 
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need of all hei power of consolation in the endeavour to cure the depression of the 
pool girl, whose subsequent story displays the courage which a bishop should 
possess and a wealth of wit and irony, but never serenity 

Of Blaise himself the picture which emerges from this profound and searching 
study is on the whole true and living, although I think that he leceives more credit 
than he desei ves m the account of the Saint- Ange affair His harshness towards the 
unhappy heietic whose careei he helped to rum is consonant with his own character 
imperious, passionate, obstinate, but it is none the less regiettable It is not the 
fiist time that strong and narrow conviction has issued in cruel action M Cailket 
is so tender towards his heio that I am amazed to find the epithet ‘spiteful* apphed 
to him m connexion with Montaigne (p 108) and I suspect a mistranslation of 
‘ avec malice ’ Mischievous Pascal doubtless was, but spiteful, never 
This leads me back to a remark which I made m reviewing The Clue to Pascal 
(M L R xxxix, No. 4, October 1944) There I expressed legret that M Cailhet did 
not write m French where he is most at home Now the secret is out The present 
work is a translation, and the translatoi was the philanthropist to 'whom it is 
dedicated, the late Theodore Carswell Hume 
There are other petty blunders which it would be pedantic to specify and of 
little importance, but which tend to spoil the pleasure one has m reading this 
excellent and important book Misprints are few and easy to correct (e g pp 189, 
270) The prmt is clear, the style of presentation American, with its headknes, 
spelling, division of words at the consonant and so on These are trifles and only 
worth mentioning fox the sake of a reprint if it comes, as it should do, foi works 
of this disinterested, self- effacing character are all too raie It is obvious that 
M Caillet’s single aim is to brmg his readers into touch with a great Christian 
whose natuie and subtle thought are apt to be misunderstood 

H F Stewart 

Cambridge 


Liteiaty Sources of Secular Music in Italy ( ca 1500) By Walter H Rubsamen. 

(University of California Publications m Music , Vol i, No 1 ) Berkeley and 

Los Angeles Univeisity of Cahforma Press 1943 82 pp $1.25. 

The term ‘Vocal Music* implies a partnership, a combination of two elements, 
text and music a partnership which may be casual and thus partially ineffective, 
or careful and almost scientific In the latter case we may expect and do find 
results The Madrigal may be accepted as one of the high points m the history of 
musical art, and its forerunners, the Frottole, Strambotti, and so on evoke our 
interest for that reason Apparently the texts of the Fiottole have aroused more 
enquiry than the music, and like others Mr Rubsamen has concentrated on this 
aspect In the earlier times of the Frottola (about 1470) the verse seems to have 
been m feeble imitation of Petrarch, but from about 1507 onwards an improvement 
took place, with Bembo and others contributing texts The musical form is less 
polyphonic than that of the Madrigal, being essentially homophonic with a certain 
dressing of florid ornament, another sharp distinction from the Madrigal being 
that the latter is ‘through- composed ’ while the former has music repeated for each 
verse, with a refrain 

Mr Rubsamen describes for us the relationship of the Frottola , as an art- 
composition, to its acknowledged model, the ‘Street-song*. In deriving its name 
from Frocta he does not allude to a suggestion put out by Ernst Ferand m the 
Musical Quarterly (New York) for July 1941, p 328, that the derivation is to be 
sought rather mfrotta , a crowd or masses The usual suggestion by encyclopaedists 
is frutto (e g. Apel, Harvard Dictionary of Music, 1944, p 284). 
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To discuss whether the Fwttole wexe sung bv a sopiano with accompaniment, 
or by four voices m harmony, seems needless As m the Middle Ages, so m the 
Itahan Renaissance, one singer and three players were as good as four singers, 
and pei haps better to some eais at times theie may have been four singers and 
four players, and so much the better, for they were concerned with music, not 
with what was ‘correct’ What should we think of the leseaichers of a d 2400, 
could we behold them m advance, tiymg to get up an aigument as to whether 
m 1945 it was correct to smg hymns m church m unison oi m haimony? The 
author (p 5) rightly alludes to diveisity of practice, wheie other expeits choose 
to dogmatize 

Barzelette, Strambotti , and other forms are described m some detail foi us m this 
treatise, with an abundance of scholarly reference and finally we are told of the 
invasion of the domain of the text- writer, hitherto an unskilled veisifier (the 
4 Street-song ’ almost suggests k Tm-Pan Alley ’), by the moi e hterai y school Eleven 
musical examples are given, and a full bibliography 
Eor any who are unfamiliar* with the ground, and find this publication a trifle 
on the heavy side at first reading, we would recommend by way of introduction 
an excellent short article by Everett B Helm, ‘Heralds of the Italian Madiigal’, 
m the Musical Quarterly for July 1941, p 30C 

Anselm Hughes, 0 S B 

Burnham, Bucks 


Manual de Entonacion Espanola Bv Tomas Navarro New York Hispanic 
Institute m the United States 1944 306 pp (No price stated ) 

The general attitude to language teaching has changed considerably m lecent yeais 
It is now estabhshed that the ear, not the eye, is the true receptive organ of speech, 
whilst proficiency in any language cannot be achieved until both the auditory and 
the articulating organs have been rationally trained The science of phonetics takes 
every advantage of both organs and is given its due recognition to-day as in- 
dispensable for the thorough study of a language As far as intonation is concerned 
it is now recognized that every language has its own distmctive set of tunes 
Nothing gives the foreigner away more certamly than a faulty modulation of the 
voice m speaking Language students cannot afford to neglect this essential aspect 
of phonetics The study of voice fluctuations is very important m conveying 
meaning and implications Unfortunately, intonation has been relatively neglected 
in the study of most languages This deficiency is probably due to the extremely 
complicated nature of the melodic combinations that go to express both meaning 
and emotion m speech 

Manual de Entonacion Espanola by Tomas Navarro is an outstanding contri- 
bution to dynamic phonetics and a fitting sequel to the author’s excellent Manual 
de Pronunciacion Espanola 

Probably the most impressive feature of this treatise is the penetrating depth 
with which Senor Navarro examines every detail and aspect of intonation Whilst 
dealing principally with the intonation of educated Spanish, he devotes some 
consideration to regional peculiarities of various parts of both Spam and Spamsh- 
Amenca Senor Navarro makes the interesting disclosure that the mtonation used 
by cultured people throughout the Spamsh-speakmg world is largely the same 

Broadly speaking, this book is divided into two sections — dealing with logical 
and emotional mtonation respectively In his remarkably exhaustive treatment 
of logical mtonation, Senor Navarro emphasizes that it 4 should be considered as 
the basis for the study of the musical lines of the voice in relation to the spoken 
word’ 
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The second part of the book is devoted to an analysis of the effects of emotional 
states on the normal fluctuations of speech intonation Thus the two sections 
build up a comprehensive study of Spamsh intonation m all its aspects 
To illustrate his numerous observations, Senor Navarro has mcluded a wide 
vanety of pertinent excerpts from well-known Spanish authors 
At the end of the volume there are a few diagrams of the principal tunes, and 
m view of their helpfulness m clarifying various points, the foreign student may 
well regret that these examples are not more numerous This system of diagrams 
has already proved invaluable m such books as Studies m French Intonation by 
H N Coustenoble and L E Armstrong , A Handbook of English Intonation by 
L E Armstrong and I C Ward A Handbook of Geiman Intonation by M. L 
Barker, English Intonation by H. E Palmer 

This detailed analysis of mtonation fills a long-felt deficiency, and nobody could 
be better qualified to treat the subject than Senor Navarro who is the recognized 
authority on Spamsh phonetics 

Equally useful to the specialist and the layman, the native and the foreign 
student, Manual de Entonacion Espahola together with its forerunner Manual de 
Pronunciacion Espahola forms a complete guide to the correct speaking of the 
Spamsh language 

I var Dahl 

London 

Lope de Vega El Sembiar en buena Tien a A critical and annotated edition of 
the autograph manuscript By William L Eichter New York Modem 
Language Association of America, London Oxford Umveisity Press 1944. 
xiv + 247 pp (Price not stated.) 

Professor Eichter calls attention to the moral doctrine of this play It is the 
Renaissance moral taught by Cervantes 5 El Amante liberal , namely that nothing 
so surely wms love as generosity In Cervantes' novel there was more reticence 
and more variety The play does all its busmess in public, and the scenes reduce 
themselves to mstances of money-wasting and money-graspmg. The hero tem- 
porarily beggars himself for the sake of a harpy, who rejects him just befoie his 
inheritance comes home from America The heroine gives away all her property 
to help the hero out in his need The harpy takes everything, but her last grasp is 
of empty air The whole action is a buying and selling of love, as distasteful as 
La Dorotea. Lope was as constant a man as ever lived habitually out of wedlock, 
and he has a flair for making the domestic virtues faintly immoral It is partly 
a consequence of his two-dimensional technique. Once the social status of his 
personages is settled, he carries them forward by the appropriate conventional 
motives, which seem so thm This bemg so, it may still be the case, as Professor 
Eichter argues, that this play gives a realistic picture of life m Madrid, the characters 
bemg types well known about town. They are not much mdividualized, and there 
is only one outstanding scene that m which the harpy tries all she can to get a 
present from a harpy -pi oof young cyme. 

The autograph (Brit Mus Egerton 547, ff 216-75) is exactly dated 6 January 
1616 Eour pages, reproduced in facsimile, show that the play was written in a 
swift, legible cursive, sometimes heavily corrected Erasures have made the lists of 
actors partly illegible Professor Eichter is able to adduce some curious pomts in 
Lope's orthography and syntax u for o before words beginning m d-, gaula for jaula, 
visaste , etc The play was composed too hastily to be consistent about the names 
of minor characters, and to this speed we may attribute some incoherence of style 
The edition of the text, the notes and the introduction are wholly commendable 

William J Entwistle 


Oxford 
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La Argentina y la mvelacion del Idioma By Amado Alonso Buenos Aires 
Institution Cultural Espanola 1943 191 pp (No price stated ) 

There are three mam themes in this important little book (1) the Argentine 
influence on the lengua general of Spanish- speakeis, (2) an explanation of the 
reforms m grammar and literature m the Argentine secondary schools, (3) the 
elegant use of language, especially on the boaids 

It is the first which is of special interest to English students The second subject 
is made somewhat remote from us by the fact that reform emanates from a ministry 
and not from the zeal of the teaching profession itself (apart from certain influential 
members) The third is a matter for compaiison with other languages which set 
up a standard of elegance based on stage use The first, however, raises the question 
whether the intellectual centie of the Spanish woild has not been displaced m 
our tune It is not merely that Spanish publishers have set up offices m Buenos 
Aires (chiefly) and Mexico City to do the business they have not been able to do 
in Madnd, not merely that Spanish writers m exile write for these publishers, but 
that a new habit of reading has sprung up in the Argentine, and that the Spanish 
exiles write directly for the Argentine (and other American) readers Thus Madrid 
is short-circuited in the hterary process, and Pans will, doubtless, never recovei 
her hegemony m the South American market for South American books There 
remams behind a question maik the pioblem of the South American litteiateur 
Hitherto this sort of person has not expected to gam a livelihood from writing, 
but has hoped that a government office would take up a sufficient numbei of 
copies to stave off a seveie loss Poetiy has flourished because it is a private aftan , 
one unburdens one’s heart of the poems and one's pocket of some pesos for copies 
to inflict on one’s fi lends Dr Alonso finds that there is a moie professional outlook 
among Argentine writeis, and that they are beginning to count on a Pan-American 
public 

This brings him to his mam topic of the Argentine influence on the lengua general 
He pomts out that such an influence is necessarily bookish , only books are used 
over and over again It is through their merit as makei s of books that the Argentines 
will affect the common tongue They have felt a gnevance that argentmisms are 
not well-received and often not recorded abroad Di Alonso pomts out that the 
Argentines are as much possessors of the Spanish language as are the inhabitants 
of Madrid, but goes on to say that no insistence on peculiarities can influence 
common opinion, still less a cult of local vulgarisms, the latter has been tried 
and has provoked purist reactions m the Argentine, which have gone too far m 
discountenancing perfectly legitimate usages. Propaganda either way is sterile, 
smee the decision lies irremediably with those who write books good enough to 
be admired for their language Something, he thinks, may be done by registermg 
respectable argentmisms and forwarding them with proper definitions to the 
editors of the Spamsh Academy’s dictionary To this dictionary he attributes 
wholeheartedly a normative function He does not ask its editors to record the 
existing state of the language, but to state what words and expressions are demon- 
strably part of correct usage Other dictionaries have a duty to record the state 
of the language, he says Which, in Heaven’s name? 

* William J Entwistle 

Oxford 

La Ciudad del Estudio Ensayo sobre la unweisidad espanola medieval . Seleccion 
y Reforma ensayo sobre la universidad renacentista espanola By Alberto 
Jimenez. Mexico El Colegio de Mexico (Centro de Estudios Literanos) 
1944 160 4- 186 pp. (No price stated.) 

These two volumes are not works of erudition in the sense of contributing new 
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facts to knowledge. Their characteristic is wisdom Sr Jimenez brings to the 
consideiation of the medieval and middle periods of Spanish university life a wide 
readmg and a judgment trained by his great woik as head of the Residencia de 
Estudiantes m Madrid That post is not so exclusively administrative as the 
headship of an English college It is the expression of an educational ideal which 
must always be kept bright because it is always controverted Sr J imenez , therefore, 
is attracted to examine the past history of Spanish universities to see what kind 
of men they produced, what influence they had on the life of the country, how they 
kept pace with other centres of learning, what setbacks they suffered It is 
characteristic of his method that he records with loving care the details of the 
appearance of the Spanish colleges, those stones which, according as they were 
grandly hewn or miserably patched, as they were severe or ornate, reveal so much 
of the spirit within their fold He turns to art and literature, also, and to the 
general themes of each age, to complete his account of what the universities 
achieved 

Such an account can hardly be given fiom the documents so elaborately repro- 
duced in the individual histories of Spanish universities They give constitutions, 
lists of names, royal niter ventions, ceremonials, but the tenuous essence of mental 
life escapes them Even a documentary history must use non-documentary matter. 
Eor medieval Salamanca, for instance, we have to rely on Alfonso X’s confirmatory 
letter, though we cannot be certain how far it was actually effective, we have to 
suppose that the university functioned like the ideal university of the Partidas, 
though few things m Alfonso’s reign went as he wished them, and we may well 
suppose, as Sr Jimenez implies, that the graduates would have passed through 
some such finishing process as Alfonso recommended for princes 

Though perhaps Sr Jimenez attributes to the 'school of Toledan translators’ 
more solidity than they had, the point is well made that the universities arose not 
in the heat of the quest for knowledge, but in a second moment of codification. 
They answered, in Spam, an imperious demand for nation-wide law, and a secondary 
demand for doctors The first volume balances these three requirements of umveisity 
education acquisition of knowledge, conservation and ampliation, and professional 
service 

The second volume has fom chapters The foundation of colleges within the 
older university of Salamanca created an elite for the government of the empire. 
Sr Jimenez identifies the residential system with the anstocratic trend m education. 
He goes on to show how the state, recovering from the anarchy of the later Middle 
Ages, relied on the university for its civil service The new umversity of Alcald was 
directed towards the corporate execution of works of learning necessaiy for the 
well-being of religion In the fourth chapter, Sr Jimenez runs over the important 
contributions to mternational law, medicine, and theology made by Salamancan 
teachers The triumph of one of them (Melchior Cano) had the misfortune to 
encourage fear of innovation and to lead to the closing of the frontiers Sr Jim&aez 
shows how the prohibition of student travel led to stagnation, not at first visible 
m the world of art and letters, though soon pietty evident in the narrowing of 
the tiamed mmd 

William J. Entwistle 

Oxford 

Maria Magdalena By Friedrich Hebbel. Edited by G. Brychax Rees. 

(Blackwell’s German Texts) Oxford Basil Blackwell 1944. lx + 135 pp. 

8s 6d 

Hebbel’s dramas have found little favour among a wide public in England. 
Dr Rees says that Maria Magdalena does not appear to have been produced in 
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this country, and Hebbel is likely to lemam an author who appeals to the few 
The individuality of his woik as a whole and the sombre texture of this drama m 
particular preclude the possibility of wider populanty It is a play that can be 
understood only if the German background and Hebbel’s own life and development 
are known His Burgeiliches Trauei spiel shows how great the changes aie winch 
this genre underwent since the days of its inception in Germany, when its central 
idea was the presentation of life m the most geneia] terms With Hebbel it has 
become the vehicle for the dramatization of private expenences, although, as 
Dr Rees points out, Maria Magdalena is not lacking m the qualities of lealism 
and objectivity 

The editor has perhaps confined himself too narr owly to the task of elucidatmg 
this private background, but m his chosen sphere he is a generous interpreter 
He has given a careful account of the genesis of the drama, explaining the ciucial 
experiences that went to the making of the tiagedy and tracing the stages in the 
slow elaboration of the diamatic plan He offers all the lelevant material from 
the author’s diaries and letters, and he adds (with an illuminating preface) Hebbel’s 
Vorioort , that provocative, intermittently profound and ill- written manifesto 

Dr Rees has achieved his purpose of providing ‘ an mtroduction, or at least an 
approach, to the larger aspects of interpretation and criticism’. 

E L Stahl 

Oxford 

Heme m England By Stanton Lawrence Wormley Chapel Hill University 
of North Carohna Press , London H Milford 1943 xvii + 310pp 185 
The sponsor of this book, the Dean of Yale College, claims for it not only exhaustive 
completeness but judiciousness of judgement Of the first only a woiker m the 
same field can competently speak , l the second one cannot accept without some 
qualification 

The author’s avowed aim is to present a survey of the entire field of Heme 
translations m England, and to discover the attitude of the Enghsh to the man 
and poet and the influence he has had on our literature His concern is as much 
with quantity as with quality, since he thinks that the vast number of references 
to Heme is m itself a testimony to his popularity 2 The book is arranged to facihtate 
rapid reference and is m fact a compilation involving much industry and research. 
It is a pity that it did not frankly remam such, for the sections on Heme m Enghsh 
criticism and informal opinion, where the author is content with the modest role 
of recorder, are the best When he turns to literary criticism the results are less 
satisfactory Our rehance on his judgement is immediately shaken by this over- 
simplification (p 3) 'All Heine’s writings are merely variations of the same little 
theme, the “history of Cupid and Psyche”’; or again by the false emphasis and 
lack of historical perspective in the statement that Heme is like Flaubert and 
Thomas Mami m behevmg that ‘m art the form is everything, the substance 
nothing ’ (p 264) This pronouncement of Heme is after all an echo of the views of 
Goethe and Schiller, and m the oithodox tradition of aesthetics And is it not 
precisely the all-importance of form that constitutes the difficulty of translatmg 
any poetry, not only Heme’s? Dr Wormley’s attempt to account for the special 
difficulty of translating Heme’s lyrics into English is not only unconvincing but 
illogical Why suggest m the conclusion that it is because the ‘crystal- clear’ nature 

1 Dr Wormley might, however, have streng- 2 His continued appeal is demonstrated by the 
thened his bald statement on the influence of recent appearance of stdl another translation of 
Heme on A E Housman by Housman’s own the poems into English by Kathleen Helen 
testimony ‘ The influence of Heme is evident m Bradley Kirby, London, The Euston Press, 
AShropshireLad* {AEH by Lauience Housman, November 1944 
London, 1937, p 199) 
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of our English lyric is utteily foreign to the quality of Heine's songs, when he has 
repeatedly chaiacterized these as 'crystalline 5 and ‘ crystal- clear 5 ? 

In the section on tianslations the combination of criticism and compilation 
reveals itself as an unfortunate method quite apart from the quality of the judge- 
ments, and it is difficult to see for which kind of reader it can be intended Those 
unfamiliar with the German originals will need some guide as to the quality of the 
numeious translations But they could surely have been cateied for by some 
method such as Mr Baedeker's teise but accurate maiks of commendation For 
those who know the originals, judgements of a translation only spring to life when 
they are precise, when we see how they have been arrived at, and why the trans- 
lation succeeds 01 fails Such criticism, of its nature, requires selection from the 
material available To attempt to provide completeness m the guise of literal y 
criticism is bound to result m a meamngless monotony of evaluating adjectives 
and phiases The intention no doubt was to make compilation palatable, and a 
similar desire to leaven the dullness of a book of reference seems to have governed 
the details of style But it is difficult to see why this book should have been more 
than half its present length 

Elizabeth M Wilkinson 

London 


SHORT NOTICES 

Professor James Suthei land’s inaugural lecture on English m the, Universities 
(Cambridge University Press 1945 30 pp Is 6d ) seems to set out with some 
cuismg for ‘scholarship 5 , but soon continues altogether to bless it It appeals to 
be a question of likes and dislikes But suiely there is good and bad scholarship, 
whatever the chosen field, whether sources or hterary leputation, or editing, or that 
ill-defined field of highest endeavour singled out as criticism Professor Sutherland 
is himself a distinguished editor of Pope He is aware of the danger of appearing 
to favour an academic school of belles letti es, and guards agamst it, though he lays 
unaccustomed stress upon sensibility as a qualification Edward Eeirars, according 
to Mauanne, would have failed to pass the test 

The real problem, of course, hes at a lower level m the schools It is greatly 
open to question whether English should be ‘ taught 5 and examined m the schools 
at all, except as a language But the bookless home and the scholarship system 
compel it University schools of English are nevertheless built upon the sands of 
increasing ignorance, as Professor Sutherland pomts out There is much to be said 
for his scheme (pp 24-5) for scholarships m English to be awarded for classical 
studies at school And he has much else to say that deserves close attention and 
thought The true ultimate purpose of a University School of English, m definable 
terms, remains obscure, and is perhaps best left so Modem society will not easily 
tolerate a ‘useless 5 subject, and pay for it 

C J Sisson 

London 

Dr Manfred E Bukofzer, in his pamphlet Sumer is icumen m A Revision ( Uni- 
versity of California Publications %n Music , Vol n, No 2 vi +36 pp. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles University of Cahforma Pi ess 1944 75 c ), gives his reasons for 
revismg the estimated date of ‘Sumer is icumen in 5 He maintains that the fo 11 
of Harley 978 upon which it is written had no necessaiy connexion with the 
Reading Calendar of 1226 to 1238 on fo. 16, and that the date must be found from 
internal evidence only This involves a process in which the rules of logic must be 
very carefully watched, or we find ourselves arguing m a circle There are not so 
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many medieval music mss where external evidence is definite as to date, though 
many provide a tei minus a quo m their texts, the maityidom of St Thomas is 
a frequent case m point 

The case which the authoi builds up on internal evidence for a date 1300-25 is, 
we think, probably right so fai as our piesent knowledge goes but the tendency 
of all research in this field durmg the past century goes to show how this or that 
form, whether of composition or of notation, is older than had been previously 
recogmzed His conclusions may be described as highly probable but not final 
He takes no account of the Middle English text of the Kota beyond saying that 
the decision of A J Elhs (for the middle of the tlmteenth century) m 1868 ‘must 
be investigated anew 5 , because ‘the history of notation is more precise and reliable 
than mere palaeographical and philological evidence 5 This we take leave to doubt. 
Nor do we find any discussion of the late Di G R Woodwaid’s contention that the 
Latm text is original, and the English an addition On the other hand, we are 
given many interesting and valuable notes on side-lines arising out of the discussion, 
including a new Worcester fragment 

Anselm Hughes, 0 S B. 

Burnham, Bucks. 

Dr F S Boas, in his Presidential Address to the English Association ( American 
Scenes, Tudor to Georgian , m the English Literal y 31 mot London, H Milford 
1944 20 pp 2s ), links the Four Elements of John Rastell m 1519 to the Harvard 
speech of Mi Churchill m 1942, with felicitous quotations on the way fiom Arthur 
Barlow, Drayton, and Chapman, Burke, Matthew Arnold and Rupert Biooke, not 
forgetting the less kindly comments of Marryat and Dickens Most significant of 
all are perhaps the lines from Daniel’s 3Iusophilus — 

To what strange shores 
This gam of our best glory shall be sent, 

T’ enrich unknowing nations with oui stores ? 

What worlds m th* yet unformed Occident 
May come refin’d with th’ accents that are ours? 

They might be taken as a motto by the British Council 

E C Batho 

London 

The Critical Theory of Lord Karnes, by Helen Whitcomb Randall (Smith College 
Studies m Modern Languages , Yol xxii, Nos. 1-4) (Northampton, Mass Smith 
College 1944. vm+147 pp $2 00), is a study and elucidation of The Elements 
of Cntiasm , by Henry Home, Lord Kames, first published m 1762 and the subject 
of some thirty-six editions, abridgements and translations before the end of the 
nineteenth century, becoming a fashionable college text-book of rhetoric and 
poetics, especially, m its abridged forms, m America Wherein lay the virtue of the 
book, it is the purpose of Helen Whitcomb Randall’s examination to explain, and 
this she does by relatmg the critical principles of Kames not only with the prevailing 
aesthetic but also with the ‘ mor al Newtomamsm 5 of his day, with the interpretation 
of emotion and of mental processes, especially in their relation to the arts, that 
derived from Hobbes, Locke and their successors and, m the case of Kames, 
from Hume 

In the central chapters she examines Karnes’s theory and its claims to originality 
m two sections, reflecting the stages of his critical method. First came Analysis, 
by which he purposed to ‘ascend gradually to principles 5 , to disclose through their 
effects upon the emotions the aesthetic laws behind aesthetic manifestations and 
the categories or ideas (beauty, grandeur, etc.) to which they pointed. Next, 
having estabhshed thus the causes of certain responses, he proceeded to his 
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Synthesis, examining existing critical ideas and testing them by their relations w ith 
these general principles This second pait is necessanly more practical and mvoh es 
the exposition of a rhetouc and a poetic besides some specific criticism, which, 
howevei, is always subordinated to the fiamework of the tlieoiy. 

In addition to these chapters cover mg Karnes’s aesthetic, theie are ehapteis on 
his life and on the history of the book, together with five appendices of illustrative 
matter and biographical detail. 

Una Ellls-Eeruor 

London 

Sr Jorge Guillen’s essay introducing La Poetica de Bicquei (New York Hispanic 
Institute 1943 58 pp ) is of the admirable kind which is precisely borne out by 
the anthology attached. Becquer’s thoughts about poetry were scattered and 
unsystematic, like his poems themselves, but they make a coherent whole His 
ideas were not notably new He attained to the concept of poetry as emotion 
recollected m tranquillity, but he could not phrase this view with Wordsworth’s 
skill This also was m his nature, since, though he too had vision transfiguring 
experience, what he saw was the stub: of dreams, not the essence of things In like 
manner he carries his cult of words far on the road to discovering the mevitable 
and just word, but at the last touch lacks confidence in woids The Romantic 
tampering with integrity of thought leaves a trace in the ineffectiveness of Becquer’s 
intellect, his uncertainty, feminism and illusion His accent is thin, but it was 
clear and sweet, amid the muddy stream of verses used for political ends, and by 
being so it contributed essentially to the purification of the Spanish Parnassus 
Sr Guillen notes these two aspects of Becquer 4 Partiendo del romanticismo, henos 
ya en la atmosfera que anuncia el simbolismo Si Becquer parece a primera vista 
un lezagado, ahora se nos revela un precursor del movimiento moderno 5 

William J. Entwistle 

Oxford 

Sr Ivar Dahl has issued, m collaboration with Professor Darnel Jones, a Spanish 
rendeimg of the principles of the International Phonetic transcription (Funda- 
mentos de esaitma fonUica London Department of Phonetics 1944 24 pp 2s ). 
To those accustomed to Sr Navarro Tomas’s senpt the first thing that calls for 
notice is the absence of bieath groups in the transcriptions The value of certain 
sounds, however, depends above everything on theii position m the breath group, 
and it is by the frequency or rarity of the pauses that one identifies the style of 
enunciation employed, and consequently the number of liaisons and other abbre- 
viations of speech The curves of intonation also depend on the determination of 
the breath groups, and without them more than one possibility emerges m certain 
clauses The sign [c] is lecommended for cJi, and [j] for the voiced palatal affricate. 
They are listed as 4 occlusives’ on p 8, but as affricates on p. 12, and the use of 
single or double signs is placed on the footmg of convenience, no pronouncement 
bemg made on the theory of these consonants The older dental affricates are not 
mentioned for Spanish, but are represented by digraphs in Italian, contrary to 
the practice of Panconcelh Calzia m his manual In Chinese transcription the usage 
is not consistent In Russian digiaphs are used, but are written into each other 
and called affricates The 'broad transcription’ does not make a distinction between 
occlusive and fricative values of b d g , but this seems too broad for practical use 
The ‘narrow transcription’ gives them as fricative [/3 d y] except after a nasal 
(but one should add also d after l, and all at the beginning of breath groups). 
However [5] is the sound m Eng then , mterdental, and its use foi Spanish fricative 
d causes one characteristic error of pronunciation Gonsalves Yianna agreed with 
Navairo and Barmls m requiring signs distinct fiom but like the occlusives [t> dg], 
making the further pomt that the shift from fricative to occlusive is a quite 
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frequent accident of speech and does not denaturalize individual words The seven 
Spanish vowels are admitted m the nanow transcription, but do not occui m the 
places suggested by Navai 1 o As Spanish open e is never like the Fi ench, Poi tuguese 
01 Catalan sound, I personally favour marking it difteiently [?], not [e] It will 
then be seen to be an open variety of central e, a sound quite distinct m a Spanish 
context, but smothered by more impoitant differences m other languages 

William J Entwistle 

Oxford 

Messrs Cassell aie first m the field with a pocket War and Post- W a) Gentian 
Dictionaty byDrC Bnnitzer (London . Cassell 1945 254 pp 5s) This dictionary, 
which is ‘post-war 5 only m the sense that it is designed for use m the post-war 
period, is intended for the Allied Armies of Occupation, administrative officers and 
for future historians of Nazi Germany The attempt to meet the needs of the 
interpreter as well as the student is, we suppose, responsible for the inclusion of 
numerous words refer r mg to food and dimk, but m a supplemental y war dictionary 
of this kind Astrologie , Lmlsaussen, kegeln and Nobelpreis seem out of place 

The dictionary is strongest and most reliable on the organization of the Nazi 
paity and on wireless and legal terms, which are illustrated by apt quotations m 
English from propaganda hteratuie and the German broadcasts, but the military, 
air and naval terms are incomplete and at times imprecise and inaccurate We miss 
amongst many others absch lessen (used of tanks as well as aircraft), aus fallen, 
ausgebombt , Flugbotnbe, Funlgast , Hafenschutzboot , Leuchtschiff, Panzet schiff, 
Riegel&tellung, tipenbrecher An M - Boot is a Mmcnsuchboot (minesweeper), not a 
mototboat, a Fuhierboot is a leading boat m a fot mation, not a destioyei flotilla leadet , 
Seegeltung is naval ptestige, not sea powet , a Landungsfunkstelle is a WjT homing 
station , not a pot table W IT set, a Soldat is a naval latmg as well as a soldier, and, 
on the home front, an Otigmalei is suiely a shell-egg , not a Get man standard egg 

The dictionary also includes soldiers 5 slang, but again many common words are 
missmg, eg Ei (none), Kasai (Catholic naval chaplain), Mixer (mechanic) and 
Hermannpolal (Luftwaffe award) 

The tone of the book is not enhanced by Dr Bnmtzer's jibes at Nazi German 
m his Introduction It seems to us that no useful purpose is served by remarks 
that c they [the Nazis] wanted a blue-eyed language What they produced was a 
language with no eyes at all 5 . 

Within its limits, as a handy word-list, this book will serve as a stop-gap until 
the time comes for a comprehensive dictionary of Modern German to be made. 

C T Carr 

St Andrews 

In The Jutland Wind and other verse from the Danish Peninsula done into English 
(Oxford Basil Blackwell 1944 x-1- 116 pp 7s 6d ) Mr R. P Keigwin has made a 
capital selection of forty poems (or fragments of poems) written by Jutish authors, 
beginning with Anders Bording (1619-77) and going down to Kaj Munk (1898- 
1944) and Johannes V Jensen (fortunately still with us), and has provided each 
with a verse translation on the page opposite The poets, more vigorous and varied, 
less subtle and supple on the whole than their brethren of the Damsh islands, span 
a wide gamut, and the renderings, while adhering to accuracy and to the metres of 
the original, are almost invariably happy as well Altogether, this is an admirable 
little book, pleasant to eye and hand and furnished with just what is wanted in the 
way of mtroduction to Jutland and its literature, of foot-notes and bibliography. 
It will serve not only the lover of poetry, but also the student of Damsh, whether 
he is working by himself or as a member of an ‘intermediate’ course under tuition. 

B. W. Downs 


Cambridge 



NEW PUBLICATIONS 
April — June 1945 

With the collaboiation of Pamela Grad on (English) 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


Italian. 

Rubsamen, W H , Literary Sources of Secular Music in Italy (ca 1500) 
and Cambridge Umv Presses $1 25. 


California 


Portuguese. 

Agard, F , Willis, R W and Lobo, H , Brazilian Poituguese from Thought to 
Word Prmceton and Oxford Umv Pi esses 20s 


French. 

Cailliet, E., Pascal Philadelphia, Westminster Press $3 75 
Delaootjboelle, D., Le sentiment de Part dans la 4 Bergen© 5 de Remy Belleau. 
Oxford, Blackwell 215 

Hugo, V , La legende des sieeles, ed by H J Hunt Oxford, Blackwell 8 s 
Klinck, G A , Allons gai f A Topical Anthology of French Canadian Prose and 
Verse Toronto, Ryerson Press, London, Hatchard 4s 
Moli:£re, J B P. de, L’Avare, ed by R A. Wilson. London, Harrap 3s. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES 


English. 

(a) Genet al (including linguistic). 

Beach, J W., A Romantic View of Poetry (Percy Turnbull Memorial Lectures). 
Minnesota and Oxford Umv Presses 12s 


Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association Vol xxx, 1944. 

Collected by C H. Wilkinson. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 7s 6d 
Year’s Work m English Studies, The, ed by F. S Boas Vol. xxiii, 1942 London, 
H. Milford. 105. 6 d 


(b) Old and Middle English . 

Kennedy, C W , The Earliest English Poetry. London and New York, Oxford 
University Press 16s 

(c) Modern English 

Bentley, G E , Shakespeare and J onson 2 vols Chicago and Cambridge Umv. 
Presses. 45s 

Boyd, E. F , Byron’s Don Juan New Brunswick, Rutgers Umv. Press. $3 50 

Clark, L , Alfred Williams, his Life and Work. Bristol, W George’s Sons, Oxford, 
Blackwell 17 s 6d 

Ford, G. H., Keats and the Victorians. A Study of his Influence and Rise to 
Fame, 1821-1895. Yale and Oxford Umv. Presses 20s 

Gohdes, C., American Literature m Nineteenth-Century England. Columbia and 
Oxford Umv Presses. 16s. 6d. 

Hood, T., Letters of, ed. by L. A. Marchand. New Brunswick, Rutgers Umv 
Press $2 00 

Houpt, C T , Mark Akenside [Diss ] Philadelphia, Umv of Pennsylvania 

Kahrl, G M , Tobias Smollett, Traveller -Novehst Chicago and Cambridge Umv 
Presses 245 
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Maccabthy, B Gr , Women Wntetss their Contubution to the English Novel, 
1621-1744 CoikTJmv Piess 10s 6 d 
Palmer, J , Political Characters of Shakespeare London, Macmillan 18s 
Quennell, P , Four Portiaits Studies of the Eighteenth Centuiy London, 
Collms 12s M 

Shelley, P B , Correspondence with T J Hogg together with Letters of Mary 
Shelley and T L Peacock and a hitherto unpublished Prose Fiaguieut, ed 
by W S Scott. The Golden Cocketel Press £3 35. 

Simmons, J , Southey London, Collms 12$ 6 d 

Smither, 1ST , A History of the English Theatre at New Orleans, 1806-1842 
[Diss ] Philadelphia, XJmv of Pennsylvania. 

Stallknecht, N P , Strange Seas of Thought Studies m William Wordsworth’s 
Philosophy of Man and Nature Durham, N C , Duke University Press 
$3 50 

Struve, G , Scott Letteis discoveied m Russia (repunted fiom the Bulletin oj the 
John Rylands Library, Vol xxviii, no 2, Dec 1944) Manchester Umv 
Press Is 

Sutherland, J , Enghsh m the Universities Cambridge, Umv Piess Is 6 d 
Walpole, H , Correspondence with Mai y and Agnes Berry and Barbara Cecilia 
Seton, ed by W. S Lewis, A D Wallace, C A Bennett and E M Maitz 
(The Yale Edition) Yale and Oxioid Um\ Piessos £4 14$ Qd 
Wars of Cyrus, The, An Early Classical Narrative Dxama of the Child Actois, ed 
by J P Craw nor Uibana, Umv of Illinois Press. $2 00 
Wise, T. J , Letters to J. H Wienn, ed by F E Uatchfoid New York, Knopf 


EDITORIAL NOTICE 

The Geneial Editor regrets the necessity of a small mcxease in the rates of sub- 
scription for the Modem Language Review The steep use m the cost of pioduction 
of the journal has made this inevitable, despite all economies and the good will of 
the publishers This step has been taken after full discussion at a General Meeting 
of the Modern Humamties Research Association held on 19 September 1945 As 
from January 1946, the annual subscription rates will therefore be 305 and, for 
members of M H R A , 205 Single numbers will be nine shillings It is hoped that 
the journal will soon be enabled to return to its normal size 
The General Editor takes this opportunity of expressing the gratitude of the 
Editors to subscribers and contributors, above all in this country and in the United 
States, for their support and sympathy, which have enabled the journal to appear, 
and to maintain its standards, throughout the perilous and difficult yeais of war 
The Modem Language Review, however, has increasingly gamed support also 
from other countries and from foreign scholars With the return of peace it is 
hoped that the journal will be enabled to discharge more fully its function as an 
organ of international learning within its wide field. 

C J SISSON 
General Editor 
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